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THE PBUXHEB BOTS BDSIAL. 

AKoirmouB. 

All day loiig tlie stonu of battle through the startled valley 

swept ; 
AU i4ght long the stars m heaven &er the slain sad Tigilskept. 

One by one the pale stars faded, and at length the morning 

broke ; 
But B<it one of all the sleepers on that field of death awoke. 

Slowlj pawed the goMen hours of that long bright sunimor 

day, 
And upon that field of carnage still the dead unbnried lay, 

For the foenian held possession of that hard- won battle plain, 
In unholy wrath denying even burial to our slain. 

Once again the night dropped round them — night so holy and 

so calm. 
That the moonbeams hushed the spirit, like the sound of prayer 

or psalm. 

On a couch of trampled grasses, just apart from all the rest, 
Lay a fair young boy, with small hands meekly folded on his 
breast. 

And the broken drum beside him all his life's short story told ; 
How he did his duty bravely till the death-tide o'er him rolled. 

• 

Midnight came with ebon garments and a diadem of stars. 
While right upward in the zenith hung the fiery planet Mars. 
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Hark ! a sound of stealthy footsteps and of voices whispering 
low, 

Was it nothing but the young leaves, or the brooklet's mur- 
muring flow ? 

Clinging closely to each other, striving never to look round 
As they passed with silent shudder the pale corses on the 
ground, 

Came two little maidens — sisters — with a light and hasty 

tread. 
And a look upon their faces, half of sorrow, half of dread. 

And they did not pause nor falter till, with throbbing hearts 

they stood 
Where the Drummer-boy was lying in that partial solitude. 

They had brought some simple garments from their wardrobe's 

scanty store. 
And two heavy iron shovels in their slender hands they bore. 

Then they quickly knelt beside him, crushing back the pitying 

tears. 
For they had no time for weeping, nor for any girlish fears. 

But they smiled and kissed each other when their new strange 

task was o'er, 
And the form that lay before them its unwonted garments 

wore. 

Then with slow and weary labor a small grave they hollowed 

out. 
And they lined it with the withered grass and leaves that lay 

about. 

But the day was slowly breaking ere their holy work was done, 
And in crimson pomp the morning again heralded the sun. 

And then those little maidens — they were children of our foes — 
Laid the body of our Drummer- boy to undisturbed repose. 
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GIFT OF OiBEES OOM, 

LOKO]<BLLOW. 

You shall hear how Hiawatha 
Prayed and fasted in the forest, — 
Not for greater skill in hanting. 
Not for greater craft in fishing, 
Not for triumphs in the battle. 
And renown among the warriors ; 
But for profit of the people. 
For advantage of the nations. 

On the fourth day of his fasting 
In his lodge he lay exhausted ; 
From his couch of leaves and branches 
Gazing with half -open eyelids. 
Full of shadowy dreams and visions, 
On the dizzy, swimming landscape. 
On the gleaming of the water. 
On the splendor of the sunset, — 

And he saw a youth approaching 
Dressed in garments green and yellow. 
Coming through the purple twilight, 
Through the splendor of the sunset ; 
Plumes of green bent o'er his forehead, 
And his hair was soft and golden. 

Standing at the open doorway. 
Long he looked at Hiawatha, 
Looked with pity and compassion 
On his wasted form and features, 
And, in accents like the sighing 
Of the south- wind in the tree-tops. 
Said he, " O, my Hiawatha ! 
All your prayers are heard in heaven. 

" From the Master of Life descending, 
I, the friend of man, Mondamin, 
Come to warn you and instruct you. 
How by struggle and by labor 
You shall gain what you have prayed for. 
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Rise up from your bed of branches. 
Rise, O jouth, ftod Wrestle wHli me ! 
Toa will conquer and o'ercome me ; 
Make a bed for me to lie in, 
Wbere the rain may fall upon me, 
Where the sun may come and warm me ; 
Strip these garments, green and yellow, 
Strip this nodding plumage from me, 
Lay me in the earth, and make it 
Soft and loose and light above me. 

'' Let no hand disturb my slumber. 
Let no weed nor worm molest me. 
Let not Eahgahgee, the raven. 
Come to haunt me and molest me ; 
Only ccone yourself to watch me 
Tin I wake, and start and quicken. 
Till I leap into the sunshine. 
Rise, and stoutly wrestle with me ! " 

Faint with famine, Hiawatha 
Started from his bed of branches. 
From the twilight of his wigwam, 
Forth into the flush of sunset 
Came, and wrestled with Mondamin ; 
At his touch he felt new courage 
Throbbing in his brain and bosom. 
Felt new life and hope and vigor 
Run through every nerve and fibre. 

So they wrestled there together 
In the glory of the sunset ; 
And the more they strove and struggled. 
Stronger still grew Hiawatha. 

Round about him spun the landscape, 
Sky and forest reeled together, 
And his strong heart leaped within him, 
As the sturgeon leaps and struggles 
In a net to break its meshes ; 
Like a ring of fire around him 
Biased and fiared the red horiiKW, 
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And a himdred suns seemed looking 
At the ooml>at of the wrestlerv. 

Suddenly upon the greensward 
All alone stood Hiawatha, 
Panting with hia wild exertion. 
Palpitating with the straggle ; 
And before him, breathless, lifeless, 
Lay the youth, with hair dishevelled. 
Plumage torn, and garments tattered, 
Dead he lay there in the sunset. 

And victorious Hiawatha 
Made the grave as ho commanded, 
Stripped the garments from Mondamin, 
Stripped his tattered plumage from him, 
Laid him in the earth, and made it 
Soft and loose and light above him. 

Homeward then went Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokomis, 
And the seven days of his fasting 
Were accomplished and completed. 
But the place was not forgotten 
Where he wrestled with Mondamin ; 
Nor forgotten nor neglected 
Was the grave where lay Mondamin, 
Sleeping in the rain and sunshine, 
Where his scattered plumes and garments 
Faded in the rain and sunshine. 

Day by day did Hiawatha 
Go to wait and watch beside it \ 
Kept the dark mould soft above it, 
Kept it clean from weeds and insects. 
Drove away with scoSs and shoutings, 
ELahgahgee, the king of ravens. 

Till at length a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward. 
Then another and another. 
And before the snmmer ended 
Stood the maize in all its beauty. 
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With its shining robes about it. 
And its long soft yellow tresses *, 
And in rapture ELiawatlia 
Cried aloud, *' It is Mondamin 1 
Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin ! *' 

And still later, when tlie autumn 
Changed the long green leaves to yellow; 
And the soft and juicy kernels 
Grew like wampum hard and yellow. 
Then the ripened ears he gathered, 
Stripped the withered husks from off them. 
As he once had stripped the wrestler, — 
Gave the first feast of Mondamin, 
And made known unto the people 
This new gift of the Great Spirit. 



GIDEON GBAT. 

OHABLES XACEAT. 

Gideon Gray — ^poor Gideon Gray I 

He lies in the meadow grass, 
And all day long looks up at the clouds. 

And watches them as they pass, — 
He smiles to them, sings to them, shouting aloud 

If the little clouds lay behind ; 
And waves his arms as the oak tree waves 

Its boughs to the summer wind. 
And what doth he think ? What doth he see 

In the darkness and the shade ? 
His soul is in the outer dark, — 

None knows but the God who made. 

Gideon Gray — poor Gideon Gray I 

He sits by the wintry fire, 
And watches the live coals in the gprate 

With eyes that never tire 
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He sings a song to the chirruping flames. 

And balances to and fro 
All day long, like the tick of the clock, 

While the pine log embers glow. 
There is no meaning in his mirth, — 

His tenantless eyes express 
•Nothing but ignorance of pain, 

And a stone-like happiness. 

Gideon Gray — poor Gideon Gray I 

No misery touches him ; 
He hath no care ; the shadow of grief 

Were light to a soul so dim. 
Oh ! give us grief, 'tis better than this ; 

Sorrow on Sorrow's head 
Ten times piled were a lighter load 

Than a happiness so dread. 
Come, Sorrow, come I we'll bare our breasts 

To meet thy heaviest blow, 
Besigned — if Reason keep her seat 

To guide us as we go. 



THE FELOH* 

M. O. LBWifi. 

Oh I mark his wan and hollow cheeks, and mark his eye-balls 
glare. 

And mark his teeth in anguish clenched— the anguish of des- 
pair ! 

Know, three days since, his penance o'er, yon culprit left a 

jail; 
And since three days, no food has passed his lips, so parohed 

and pale. 

• * Where shall I turn ? " the wretch exclaims ; " where hide my 

shameful head ? 
How fly from scorn, or how contrive to earn my honest bread ? 
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This branded hand would gladly toll ; but when for work I 

pray. 
Who views this mark, * A felon ! ' cries, and loathing turns 

away. 

'* My heart haa greatly errod — but now would fafti return to 

good ! 
My hand has deeply sinned — ^but yet haQ ne'er beea stained 

with blood ! 
For alms, or work, in vain I sue — ^the scomers both deny ; 
I starve I I starve ^ Then what remains? this choice — to sin, 

or die ! 

'' Here, Virtue spurns me with disdain, — ^there, Pleasure spreads 

her snare ; 
Strong habit drives me back to vice ; and, urged by fierce 

despair, 
I strive, while hunger gnaws my heart, to fly from shame — in 

vain ! 
World ! 'tis thy cruel will I— I yield, and plunge in guilt 

again ! 

" There's mercy in each ray of light that mortal eyes e'er saw ; 
There's mercy in each breath of air that mortal lips e'er draw ; 
There's mercy both for bird and beast in Heaven's indulgent 

plan ; 
There's mercy in each creeping thing i but man has none for 

man ! 

Ye proudly honest I when you heard my wounded conscience 

groan, 
Had generous hand, or feeling heart, one glimpse of mercy 

shown, 
That act had made, from burning eyes, sweet tears of virtue 

roll, 
Had fixed my heart, assured my faith— and heaven had gained 

a soul ! " 
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THB MimD:BSED fBATtLLEA. 

W. 0. SRYjLST* 

When spring, to woods and wastes around, 

Brouglrt bloom and joy again. 
The murdered traveller's bones wer« foim^^ 

Far down a narrow glen. 

The fragrant birch, above him, hong 

Her tassels in the sky ; 
And many a vernal blossom sprang, 

And nodded ctffeless by. 

The red bird warbled, n/S he wrouglit 

His hanging nest o'erhead ; 
And fearless, near the fatal spot, 

Her young the partridge led. 

But there was #eeping far away ; 

And gentle eyes, for him, 
With watching many an anxious day, 

Grew sorrowful and dim. 

Thfiy little knew who loved him so. 

The fearful death he met, 
When shouting o'er the desert snovr. 

Unarmed, and hard beset ; — 

Nor how, when round the frosty pole 

The northeifn dawn was red. 
The mountain wolf and wild eat stole 

To banquet on the dead ; — 

Nor how, when strangers found his bones, 

They dressed th6 hasty bier. 
And marked his grave with nameless stones, 

Unmoistened by a tear. 
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But long they looked, and feared, and wept, 

Within his distant home ; 
And dreamed, and started as they slept, 

For joy that he was come. 

So long they looked — but never spied 
His welcome step again, 
,. Nor knew the fearful death he died 

Far down that narrow glen. 



THE FIONEEBS. 

CHABLB8 M AOKAT. 

Rouse ! brothers, rouse 1 we've far to travel. 

Free as the winds we love to roam. 
Far through the prairie, far through the forest, 

Over the mountains, we'll find a home. 
We cannot breathe in crowded cities. 

We're strangers to the ways of trade ; 
We long to feel the grass beneath us, 

And ply the hatchet and the spade. 
Meadows and hills and ancient woodlands 

Offer us pasture, fruit and corn ; 
Needing our presence, courting our labor ;— 

Why should we linger like men forlorn ? 
We love to hear the ringing rifle. 

The smiting axe, the falling tree ; — 
And though our life be rough and lonely, 

If it be honest, what care we ? 
Fair elbow room for men to thrive in ! 

Wide elbow room for work or play 1 
If cities follow, tracing our footsteps, 

Ever to westward shall jwint our way ! 
Rude though our life, it suits our spirit. 

And new born states in future years 
Shall own us founders of a nation — 

And bless the hardy Pioneers. 
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THE 8EIF ON FIBR 

ANOMYJfOUB. 

There was joy in the ship as she furrowed the foam. 
For fond hearts within her were dreaming of home. 
The young mother folded her babe to her breast. 
And sang a sweet song as she rocked it to rest ; 
And the husband sat cheerily down by her side. 
And looked with delight on the face of his bride. 

*' Oh happy ! *' said he, " when our roaming is o'er, i 

We'll dwell in a cottage that stands by the shore ; 

Already in fancy its roof I descry, 

And the smoke of its hearth curling up to the sky. 

Its garden so green and its vine-covered wall. 

And the kind friends awaiting to welcome us all ! " 

Hark ! hark ! what was that ? Hark ! hark to the shout I 

" Fire ! fire ! " then a tramp and a rush and a rout. 

And an uproar of voices arose on the air, 

And the mother knelt down ; and the half-spoken prayer 

That she offered to Heaven, in her agony wild, 

Was, *' Father ! have mercy ! look down on my child 1 " 

Fire ! fire ! it is raging above and below ; 
The smoke and hot cinders all blindingly blow. 
The cheek of the sailor grew pale at the sight, 
And his eyes glittered wild in the glare of the light. 
The smoke in thick wreaths mounted higher and higher ! 
'* Heaven help us ! 'tis fearful to perish by fire ! " 

They prayed for relief, and not vainly they prayed ; 

For at noon the sun shone, in full splendor arrayed ; 

'* A sail, ho ! a sail ! " cried the man on the lee ; 

'* A sail ! " and all turned their glad eyes o'er the sea. 

" They spy us, they heed us ! the signal is waved I 

They bear down to help us— thank Heaven ! we are saved l" 
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WA8HIH0TON'S STA'ttJE. 

H. T. TUOKXBMAN. 

The quarry whence thy form majestic sprung. 

Has peopled earth with grace, — 
Heroes and gods that elder bards have sung, 

A bright and peerless r^ce ; 
But from its sleeping veins ne'er rose before 

A shape of loftier name 
Than his, who Glory's wreath with meekness wore. 

The noblest son of Fame. 
Sheathed is the sword that Passion never stained. 

His gaze around is cast, 
As if the joys of Freedom, newly -gained. 

Before his vision passed ; 
As if a nation's shout of love and pride 

With music filled the air, 
And his calm soul was lifted on the tide 

Of deep and grateful prayer ; 
As if the crystal mirror of his life 

To fancy sweetly came, 
With scenes of patient toil and noble strife, 

Undimmed by doubt or shame ; 
As if the lofty purpose of his soul 

Expression would betray — 
The high resolve Ambition to control. 

And thrust her crown away I 
Oh ! it was well in marble firm and white 

To carve our hero's form, 
Whose angel guidance was our strength in fight, 

Oiir star amid the storm ! 
Whese matchless truth has made his name divine. 

And human freedom sure, 
His country great, his tomb earth's dearest shrine 

While man and time endure ! 
And it is well to place his image there. 

Upon the soil he blest ; 
Let meaner spirits who its councils share, 

Bevere that silent guest I 
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Let us go up with liigh and sacred love 

To look OA Uis pure brow, 
And as. with solemn grace, he points above, 

Renew the patriot's vow ! 
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AUOIflOK. 

The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame. 

Their great Original proclaim ; 

The unwearied sun, from day to day. 

Does his Creator's power display, 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an almighty Hand. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth. 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
Whilst all the stars that round her burp, 
And all the planets, in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole 

What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball ! 
What though no real voice nor sound. 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ! 
In Reason's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice. 
Forever singing, as they shine, 
" The Hand that made us is Divine/* 



>» 
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TEE PILOT. 

T. H. BATLY. 

** Oh, pilot, 'tis a fearful night ; there's danger on the deep ; 

I'll come and pace the deck with thee, I do not dare to sleep.' 

*' Go down," the sailor cried, "go down I this is no place for 

thee : 
Fear not, but trust in Providence wherever thou may'st be. " 

" Ah, pilot, dangers often met we all are apt to slight. 

And thou hast known these raging waves but to subdue their 

might." 

** It is not apathy," he cried, *' that gives this strength to me : 
Fear not, but trust in Providence wherever you may'st be. 
On such a night the sea engulfed my father's lifeless form, 
My only brother's boat went down in just so wild a storm. 
And such, perhaps, may be my fate, but still I say to thee. 
Fear not, but trust in Providence wherever you may'st be," 



THEUFE OF A BIBD. 

MABT HOWITT. 

How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 

Skimming about on the- breezy sea. 

Cresting the billows like silvery foam, 

And then wheeling away to its cliff -built home I 

What joy it must be to sail, upborne 

By a strong free wind, through the rosy mom. 

To meet the young sun face to face, 

And pierce like a shaft the boundless space I 

How pleasant the life of a bird must be I 
Wherever it listeth, there to flee ; 
To go, when a joyful fancy calls, 
Dashing adown 'mong the waterfalls ; 
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Thru wheel ing about, witli its mates at play, 
Above and bellow, and among the spray, 
Hither and thither, with screams as wild 
As the laughing mirth of a rosy child ! 

What joy it must be, like a living breeze> 
To flutter about through the flowering trees; 
Lightly to soar, and to see beneath 
The wastes of the blossoming purple heath, 
And the yellow furze, like fields of gold. 
That gladden some fairy regions old. 
On mountain tops, on the billowy sea, 
On the leafy stems of the forest tree, 
Kow pleasant the life of a bird must be 1 



LABOB IS WOBSHIP. 

MRS. V. 8. OBGOOO. 

" Labor is worship,*' the robin is singing ; 
" Labor is worship," the wild bee is ringing ; 
Listen ! that eloquent whisper upspringing 

Speaks to thy soul from out Nature's great heart. 
Labor is life — 'tis the still water faileth, 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewail eth ; 
Keep the watch wound, else the dark rust assailetb ; 

Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 



Labor is glory— the flying cloud lightens ; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens ; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens ; 

Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them in tone. 
Labor is health — lo ! the husbandman reaping, 
How through his veins goes the life-current leaping I 
How his strong arm in its stalwart pride sweeping. 

True as a sunbeam the swift sickle guides I 
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Labor is wealth — in the sea the pearl groweth ; 
Rich the queen's robe from the frail cocoon floweth ; 
From the fine acorn the strong forest bloweth ; 

Temple and statue the marble block hides. 
Work — for some good, be it over so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowlv ; 
Labor — all labor is noble and holy ; 

Let thy good deeds be thy prayer to thy God. 



JOHN WILKES' BOLD PEEDIOTIONS (1775), 

You call the Americans rebels. Whether their present state 
is that of rebellion or of a fit and just resistance to unlawful 
acts of power, I shall not declare. This I know : a stLccessftd 
resistance is a revolution, not a rebellion. Rebellion indeed 
appears on the back of a flying enemy, but Revolution flames 
on the breastplate of the victorious warrior. 

Who can tell, sir, whether, in consequence of this day's vio- 
lent and mad address to His Majesty, the scabbard may not be 
thrown away by them as well as by us, and should success at- 
tend them, whether, in a few years, the independent Americans 
may not celebrate the glorious era of the Revolution of 1775, as 
we do that of 1688 ? In the great scale of empire you will de- 
cline, I fear, from the decisions of this day, and the Americans 
will rise to independence, to power, to all the greatness of the 
most renowned States ! For they build on the solid basis of 
general public liberty. 

The Americans will sooner declare themselves independent, 
and risk every consequence, than submit to the galling yoke 
which administration is preparing for them. In the most harsh 
manner yoa ara declaring them rebels ! Every idea of a 
reconciliation will now vanish. They will pursue the most 
vigorous course in their own defence. The whole continent of 
North America will be dismembered from Great Britain, and 
the wide arch of the raised empire will fall. But may the just 
vengeance of the people overtake the authors of these per- 
nicious counsels I 
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THE OLD BOHOOLMASTEB. 

LSI O. H1XBI8. 

He sat at his desk at the close of day ; 

For lie felt the weight of his many years ; 
His form was bent and his hair was gray, 

And his eyes were dim with the falling tears. 
The school was out and his task was done, 

And the house seemed now so strangely still, 
As the red beam of the setting sun 

Stole silently over the window-siH. 



Stole silently into the twilight gloom ; 

And the depending shadows fell athwart 
The vacant seats and vacant room. 

And the vacant place in the old man's heart ; 
For his school had been all in all to him. 

Who had no wife, no children, no land, no gold, 
Bat his frame was weak and his eyes were dim. 

And the fiat was issued at last — '' Too old." 



He bowed his head on his trembling hands 

A moment, as one might bend to pray ; 
*' Too old I" they say, and the school demands 

A wiser and younger head to-day. 
*' Too old ! too old ! " these men forget 

It was I who guided their tender years ; 
Their hearts were hard, and they pitied not 

My trembling lips and my falling tears. 



" Too old 1 too old 1 *' it was all they said, 
I looked in their faces one by one, . 

But they turned away, and my heart was lead ; 
" Dear Lord, it is hard, but Thy will be done. 
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The night stole on, and a blacker gloom 
Was over the vacant benches cast ; 

The master sat in the silent room.. 
But his mind was back in the days long past. 

And the shadows took, to his tear-dimmed sight, 

Dear well-known forms ; his heart was thrilled 
With the blessed sense of its own delight. 

For the benches all were filled ; 
Ana he slowly rose at his desk and took 

His well-worn Bible that lay within, 
And he said, as he lightly tapped the book , 

*' It is the hour — let school begin." 

And he smiled as his kindly glances fell 

On the well-beloved faces there — 
John, Rob, and Will, and laughing Nell, 

And blue-eyed Bess, with the golden hair. 
And Tom, and Charley, and Ben, and Paul 

Who stood at the head of the spelling class — 
All in their places — and yet they all 

Were lying under the graveyard grass. 



He read the book and he knelt to pray 

And he called the classes to recite, 
For the darkness all had rolled away 

From a soul that saw by an inward light. 
With words of praise for a work of care. 

With a kind reproof for a broken rule, 
The old man tottered, now here, now there, 

Through the spectral ranks of his shadow school. 

Thus all night long, till the morning came. 
And darkness folded her robe of gloom, 

And the sun looked in, with his eye of flame. 
On the vacant seats of the silent room. 
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The wind stole over the window-sill, 
And swept through the aisles in a merry rout. 

But the face of the master was white and still ; 
His work was finished and his school was oat. 



KISSES. 

BOSS HARTWICK THOBPI. 

Little child, when twilight shadows 

Close the western gates of gold. 
Then those loving arms of mother's 

Tenderly about thee fold. 
Over lip, and cheek, and forehead, 

Like a shower caresses fall ; 
For a mother's kiss at twilight 

Is the sweetest kiss of all. 



Pretty maiden at the gateway, 

Shy, sweet face and downcast eyes, 
Two white, trembling hands imprisoned^ 

How the golden moment flies I 
Lips that softly press thy forehead. 

All the rosy blushes call ; 
For a lover's kiss at twilight 

Is the fondest kiss of all. 



Happy wife, the noble husband. 

More than half a lover yet — 
For those sunny hours of wooing 

Are too sweet to soon forget — 
On thy smiling lips uplifted, 

Full of love his kisses fall ; 
For a husband's kiss at parting 

Is the dearest kiss of all. 



L 
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Weary mother, little children, 

With their dimpled hands so fair, 
Passing over cheek and forehead. 

Soothe away all pain and care. 
Lead your doubting heart to Heaven, 

Where no dreary shadows fall ; 
. For the kiss of sinless childhood 

Is the purest kiss of all. 



UirOLE JOE 

ANONTXOUS 

I have in memory a little story. 

That few indeed would care to tell but me ■; 
Tis not of love, nor fame, nor yet of glory, 

Although a little colored with the three ; 
In very truth, I think as much, perchance, 
As most tales disembodied from romance. 

Joe lived about the village, and was neighbor 
To every one who had hard work to do ; 

If he possessed a genius, 'twas for labor. 

Most people thought ; but there was one or two 

Who sometimes said, when he arose to go, 

" Come again and see us, Uncle Joe ! " 

The " Uncle " was a courtesy they gave. 
And felt they could afford to give to him, 

Just as the master makes of some good slavfe 
An Aunt Jemima, or an Uncle Jim ; 

And of this dubious kindness Joe was glad ; 

Poor fellow, it was all he ever had ! 

A mile or so away he had a brother — 
A rich, proud man, that people didn't hire ; 

But Joe had neither sister, wife, nor mother, 
And baked his corn-cake at his cabin fire 
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A f ter the day's work, hard for you or me, 
But he was never tired — how could he be ? 



They called him dull, but he had eyes of quickness 
For everybody that he could befriend ; 

Said one and all, ** How kind he is in sickness/' 
But there, of course, his goodness had an end. . 

Another praise there was might have been given, 

For one or more days out of every seven — 

With his old pickaxe swung across his shoulder. 
And downcast eyes, and slow and sober tread, 

He sought the place of graves, and each beholder 
Wondered, and asked some other who was dead ; 

But when he digged all day, nobody thought 

That he had done a whit more than he ought. 

At length one winter, when the sunbeams slanted 
Faintly and cold across the churchyard snow, 

The bell tolled out — alas I a grave was wanted, 
And all looked anxiously for Uncle Joe ; 

His spade stood there against his own roof -tree, 

There was his pickaxe too, but where was he ? 

They called and called again, but no replying ; 

Smooth at the window, and about the door 
Tlie snow in cold and heavy drifts was lying ; 

He didn't need the daylight any more. 
One shook him roughly, and another said, 
** As true as preaching. Uncle Joe is dead I " 

And when they wrapped him in the linen, faird)*. 
And finer, too, than he had worn till then, 

They found a pietttre-^haply of the sharer 
Of sunny hope some time ; or where or When 

Th«y did not care to know, but closed his eyes 
And placed it in the coffin where he lies ! 
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None wrote his epitaph, nor saw the beauty 
Of the pure love that reached into the grave, 

Nor how in unobtrusive ways of duty, 
He kept, despite the dark ; but men less brave 

Have left great names, while not a willow bends 

Above his dust— poor Joe, he had no friends ! 



POUETH OP JULY. 

OBOBGE W. BETHUKB. 

Maine, from her farthest border, gives the first exalting shout. 

And from New Hampshire's granite heights, the echoing peal 
rings out ; 

The mountain farms of stanch Vermont prolong the thunder- 
ing call, 

And Massachusetts answers, " Bunker Hill ! " — a watchword 
for us all. 

Khode Island shakes her sea- wet locks, acclaiming with the 

free, ^ 

And staid Connecticut breaks forth in joyous harmony. 
The giant joy of proud New York, loud as an earthquake's 

roar, 
Is heard from Hudson's crowded banks to Erie's crowded shore. 

Still on the booming volley rolls o'er plains and flowery glades 
To where the Mississippi's flood the turbid gulf invades ; 
There, borne from many a mighty stream upon her mightier 

tide, 
Ck>me down the swelling, long huzzas from all that valley 

wide. 

And wood-crowned Alleghany's call, from all her summits high, 
Reverberates among the rocks that pierce the sunset sky ; 
While on the shores and through the swales round the vast 

inland seas, 
The stars and stripes, 'midst freemen's songs, igre flashing to 

the breeze. 
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Tlie woodsman, from the mother, takes his boy upon his knee. 
And tells him how their fathers fought and bled for liberty ; 
The lonely hunter sits him down the forest spring beside, 
To think upon his country's worth, and feel his country'^ 
pride ; — 

While many a foreign accent, which our God can understand, 
Is blessing Him for home and bread in this free, fertile land. 
Yes, when upon the eastern coast we sink to happy rest. 
The Day of Independence rolls still onward to the west. 
Till dies on the Pacific shore the shout of jubilee. 
That woke the morning with its voice along the Atlantic Sea. 

O God, look down upon the land which thou hast loved so 

well, 
And grant that in unbroken truth her children still may dwell ; 
Nor, while the grass grows on the hill and streams flow through 

the vale. 
May they forget their fathers' faith, or in their covenant fail ; 
Keep, God, the fairest noblest land that lies beneath the sun — 
** Our country, our whole country, and our country ever one," 



BABrS FIMEES ON THE PANE. 

AN0NTU0U8. 

From the music softly stealing 

Down the dim arcade of years, 
Comes the melodies* I treasure. 

Hallowed by my joys and tears ; 
And amid their magic numbers. 

Reaching down a golden chain, 
I can hear a baby's fingers 

Tapping on the window pane — 
I can hear a baby's fingers 

Calling at the window pane, 
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When my hands with toil were weary. 

And the twilight shadows fell, 
And I wandered slowly homeward 

Tp my cot within the dell, 
Then my weary steps grew lighter, 

As there floated down the lane. 
Music sweet of baby's fingers 

Tapping on the window pane. 
Music sweet of baby's fingers 

Calling at the window pane. 

When the winter storms were beating 

On the hilltops, cold and white, 
Or the summer flowers were blooming 

In my pathway warm and bright ; 
Still I heard on home returning 

Bappings light as falling rain — 
'Twas the sound of baby's fingers 

Tapping on the window pane ; 
*Twas the sound of baby's fingers 

Calling at the window pane. 

Oft the world in coldness met me 

And would crush me in its pride ; 
Oft misfortune gathered round me 

To o'erthrow toe with its tide. 
Sick and weary, faint and hungry, 

I would wander up that lane ; 
Then how clear was baby's fingers 

Tapping at the 'window pane ; 
Then how clear was baby's fingers 

Calling at the window pane. 

But one eve a darkened shadow 
Fell across the cottage floor, 

And the crape u^on the morrow 
liang in folds along the door 
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Years of weariness and sorrow 

I have listened all in vain 
For the sound of baby's fingers 

Tapping on the window pane ; 
For the sound of baby's fingers 

Calling at the window pane. 

But methinks within a cottage 

Of the city of pure gold, 
There is waiting for my footsteps 

Papa's baby as of old. 
And some summer day in l^eaven, 

Treading up a pearly lane, 
I shall hear my baby's fingers 

Tapping on the window pane ; 
I shall hear my baby's fingers 

Calling at the window pane. 



OULTIVATIOH OP OEATOBT. 

OBYILLE DSWBY. 

The labors requisite to form the public speaker, are by no 
means duly appreciated. An absurd idea prevails among our 
scholars, that the finest productions of the mind are the fruits 
of hasty impulse, the unf oldings of a sudden thought, the brief 
visitations of a fortunate hour or evening, the flashings of in- 
tuition, or the gleamings of fancy. Genius is often conipared 
to lightning from the cloud, or the sudden bursting out of a 
secret fountain. And eloquence is regarded as if it were a 
kind of iiispiration. When a man has made a happy effort, he 
is next possessed with an absurd ambition to have it thought 
that it cost him notliing. He will say, perhaps, that it was a 
three hours* work. Now it is not enoagh to nmntaiii that 
nothing could be more injurious to our youth than this way of 
thinking ; for the truth is, that nothing can be more false. The 
mistake lies, in confoi;nding, with the mere arrangement o{ 
thoughts, or the manual labor of putting them on paper, the 
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long previous preparation of mind, the settled liabits of 
thought. It has taken but three hours, perhaps, to compose an 
admirable piece of jwetry, or a fine speech ; but the reflections 
of three years, or of thirty, may have been tending to that re- 
sult. 

To give the noblest thoughts the noblest expression ; to 
stand up in the pure light of reason, or to create a new atmos- 
phere, as it were, for intellectual vision ; to put on all the glories 
of imagination, as a garment ; to penetrate the soul, and to make 
men feel as if they were themselves new creatures, to make 
them conscious of new powers and a new being ; to exercise in 
the loftiest measure, the only glorious and godlike sway, — that 
over willing minds ; to fill the ear, the eye, the inmost soul, 
with sounds, and images, and holy visions of beauty and grand- 
eur ; to make truth and justice, to make wisdom and virtue and 
religion more lovely and majestic things than men had ever 
thought them before ; to delight as well as to convince ; to 
charm, to fascinate, to win, to arouse, to calm, to terrify, to 
overwhelm, — ^this is the work of eloquence ; and it is a p^lorious 
work. 

The great object of all the liberal arts is to exhibit the mind ; 
to exhibit character, thought, feeling, in their various aspects. 
In this consists all their power and sublimity. For this, the 
painter spreads upon the dull canvas the breathing forms of life ; 
the sculptor causes the marble to speak ; the architect models 
the fair and majestic structure, with sublimity enthroned in its 
dome ; with beauty shaped in its columns, and glory written 
upon its walls ; and the poet builds his lofty rhyme ; and the 
eloquent in music, orders his movement and combination of 
sweet sounds. But, of this mind,, the human frame is the ap- 
pointed instrument. It was designed for this end. For it could 
have answered all the purposes of physical existence, without 
any of its present grace and beauty. It was made with no more 
obvious intent than to be the expression of mind, the organ of 
the soul, the vehicle of thought. And when all its powers are 
put in requisition for this purpose, — the voice, with all its thrill- 
UUB^ tones ; the eye, "through which, as a window, the soul darts 
<»H1?. its light ; " the lips, on which '' grace is poured ; " the 
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"wbole glowing cotuMieaftiiee, tliewl^olel^Beatliiiig inaB», wliicli, 
la their ordinary for»s, can express mose ihxD. the majesty of 
an Apollo, more than the agoay of a Laoeoon ; — ^when every 
motion speaks, every tineament is more than the written line 
of genius, every muscle swells with the inspiration of high 
thoughts, every nerve is swayed to the movingsof some mighty 
theme ; what instrumeoft of music, what glories of the canvas, 
can equal it ? Eloqiience is the combinatioa of all arts, and it 
excels them afi ki their separate powers^ Nor is it confined to 
the mere gratification of taste. The great and ultimate object 
of social existeaee, is for mfan to act on man ; and eloquence is 
the grandest medium of this action. It is not only the highest 
perfection of a human bm-ag (for '' the orator must be a good 
mayi*^) but it is that perfection in act. It is subHmity, beauty, 
genius, power, in their most glorious exercise. 



MTSAILOS. 

ANONYMOUS. 

He sat at my side on that eastern hill. 
My brave, sweet lad, with the gold-lit hair, 

And gazed at the vessels which seemed to fill 
The rippling breadth of the harbojr there. 

The black-hulled vessels from over the sea. 
The white-sailed vessels that came and went. 

" I am going to sail away ! *' said he, 
' ' To sail some day to my heart's content. 

" I shall see the waving of southland palms. 
The dark, fierce fronts of the icebergs tall, 

And gather the grapes in my outstretched arms, 
From vines on some Spanish convent's wall." 

Then he drew my hand from beneath his chin. 
And trailed my fingers across his lips — 

*' Yes, we both shall sail from the town of Lynn, 
In one of those stanch old black pro wed ships." 
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So one sammer evening his ship set sail, 
And floated off in the twilight grim ; 

I heaped up the vessel with blossoms pale, 
And wept that I could not follow him. 

And I cannot say that he sees the palms. 
Nor icy walls, that he longed to see ; 

But I know he sailed into stronger arms 
And better lands, when he went from me. 

O my brave, sweet lad I how his angel eyes 
Will gaze out over the ocean dim 

That reaches from earth into paradise, 
Till I set my sail and follow him. 



THE PEAEL NAUTILUS. 

HOLMBB. 

There is a ship of pearl which poets feign 

Sails the unshadowed main. 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings. 

And coral reefs lie bare, 

Wliere the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 

Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl ; 

Wrecked is the ship of pearl I 
And every chambered cell. 
Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell. 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell. 

Before thee lies revealed, — 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed J 

Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil ; 
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Still, as tlie spiral grew, 
He left the past year's dwelling for the new. 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through. 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no more. 

Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee. 
Child of the wandering sea, 

Cast from her lap forlorn ! 

From thy dead lips a clearer note is bom 

Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn I 
While on mine ear it rings. 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that sings : — 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soxil. 

As the swift seasons roll I 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last. 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast. 

Till thou at length art free. 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea I 



FOOTSTEPS OH THE OTHEB SIDE 

MAROABST BTTINGX. 

Bitting in my humble doorway. 

Gazing out into the night. 
Listening to the stormy tumult 

With a kind of sad delight — 
Wait I for the loved who comes not. 

One whose step I long to hear ; 
One who, though he lingers from me. 

Still is dearest of the dear. 
Hark ! he comes — now, heart, exultant 

In thy joy forget to chide ; 
Ah ! 'tis but a stranger's footstep 

Gone by on the other side I 
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All the nigUt seems filled with weeping, 

Winds are wailing mournfully, 
And the rain-tears blent together 

Journey to the restless sea. 
I can fancy, sea, you murmur, 

As they with your waters flow. 
Like the griefs of single beings 

Making up a nation's woe, 



Branches, bid your guests be BUeat, 

Hush a moment, fretful rain, 
Breeze, stop sighing — ^let me listen 

Once more — God grant not in vain ; 
To my cheek the blood is springing 

Like the blushes of a bride. 
Joy I — alas ! again the footsteps ' 

Pass upon the other side. 



Ah ! how many trait f orevfer, 

For the steps that never come ; 
Wait until the pitying angels 

Bear them to a heavenly home. 
Many in the still of midnight. 

In the streets have lain and died. 
While the sound of human footsteps 

Beached them from the other side. 



Many a wretch has paused a moment, 

Glancing rdund with crazy eyes ; 
Death looked up from gloomy watws, 

Death looked down from darkened Eikies ; 
Paused, then leaped, where, God knows only, 

He alone heard " Jesus " cried. 
And the pmyer, lost in the footsteps 

Passing on the other side, 



Bars, so oft you have deceived me. 

Heart, such false alarms you beat, 
I can scarcely dare to trust you ; 

Yet methinks that up the street 
Sounds a step I know, now nearer. 

Faster comes it, till at last, 
Happy wife ! his arms enfold me, 

And my weary vigil's past. 

God, give all who wait an ending 

To their watch, as sweet as mine ; 
God, send out of tears and storm-clouds 

Smiles to cheer and stars to shine. 
God, bid drooping hearts be hopeful. 

Strong in faith whatever betide ; 
Trusting that ere long the footsteps 

Will not pass the other side ! 



ITATEAFS OASE. 

(AS VIEWED BT AN UNCONVERTED BOON COMPANlOlff.) 

It a'n't accordin' to natur' for folks to turn right askew, 

A droppin' out o' the old ways, an droppin' into the new. 

An' what I hear 'em sayin' 'bout Nathan, and Nathan's folks, 

Is suthin' I hev ter la£t at, as one o' the best o' jokes. 

I've summered an' wintered with Nathan, an' know the cut of 

his jib, 
An' know the kind o' grain in his barn, the kind o* com in his 

crib ; 
An' it a'n't any use o' tellin' me, or any one else who knows, 
That ever a man was born to reap a better thing than he sows. 
Talks up in mectin', does ho 9— in words that are sweet to hear ! 
*Twas only a month or so ago he swore like a privateer 1 
An' it a'n*t accordin' to natur' that a tongue with an evil twist 
Should change its course, an' begin to grind at another kin4 o' 

grist. 
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Nigh on to death he's heen, they say, with a cur'as sort o' com- 

plidnt. 
That drew the devil oat of his bones an' made him a decent 

saint; 
But ther* a'n't enough physic in any o' these 'ere parts, to my 

mind. 
To make old Nathan Tomer one o' the orthodox kind. 
Given up drinkin' licker I — Taken the temperance pledge ! 
Well, that 'ore's news, I tell ye now, that's settin' my teeth on 

edge! 
For it a'n't accordin' to natar' — I say it, who ought to know — 
An' Nathan Turner's never the man to yield an inch to a foe ! 
Well, I couldn't be much more took aback, had ye told me 

that that 'ere root 
Would 'a' straightened out, an' begun to bear a likely kind o' 

fruit; 
An' 111 hev to tbink the Lord hisself attended to Nathan's case. 
For it a'n^t accordin' to natur', I know, an' must be a work o' 

grace ! 



DOESTIOKS' LAMENT FOE HIS FSIEND. 

ANONYMOUS. 

Dandiful is gone I Dandiful, my friend, the charm of my 
chamber, the comforter of my lonely hours, the treasure of my 
heart, the light of my eyes, the sunshine of my existence, the 
borrower of my clean shirts and my Sunday pantaloons, is no 
more. Sorrow is on the heart, heavy grief on the soul, afi^c- 
tion in the home, of Philander Doesticks. I grieve, I mourn, I 
lament, I weej^, I suffer, I pine, I droop, I sink, I despair, I 
writhe in agony, I feel bad. 

I have ever tried, O Dandiful, to forgive thy faults, and over- 
look thy frailties ! 

Some have insinuated that thou wcrt selfish. Some have 
said that thou wert lazy, but such have never seen thee eat. 
What though thou wert foppish to a degree ! — I could forgive 
thy Shanghai coats thy two- acre turn-down collai*s, and thy 
pantaloons so tight thou hadst to pull them on with boot-hooks \ 
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tliy gorgeous cravat, with its bow projecting on either laide like 
a silken wing ; thy lemon- colored kids ; thy cambric handker- 
chiefs, dri|)ping with perfumes ; and thy blanket shawl, which 
made thee resemble a half-breed Scotchman. I could endure 
thy adected airs before the ladies, that they might call thee 
Poet ; the abstracted air, the appearance of being lost in 
thought, the spasmodic recovery ; the shirt- collar loose at the 
neck, and turned romantically down over the coat ; the long 
hair brushed back behind thy noticeable ears, to show thy 
** marble forehead." 

How faithful wert thou in thy affections ! how constant to 
thy first love — fried oysters ; and how attentive to the choice 
of thy maturer judgment — boiled turkey, with celery. How 
unwavering in thy economy ; never parting with a dime in 
charity, in generosity, or in friendly gift ; but only for a full 
equivalent. How consistent in thy devotion to music and the 
drama ; always attending the opera or theatre whenever gen- 
erous friends would buy the tickets. How fashionably sincere 
in thy piety, attending churches on Sunday, reading the re- 
sponses when they could be easily found, and sleeping through 
the sermon with the greatest respectability. 

How lovely wert thou in dispositon, how amiable in man- 
ners ! with what an affectionate air couldst thou kick the match- 
boy out doors, box the ears of the little candy-girl, and tell the 
more sturdy apple-woman to go to the dogs. With what a 
charitable look couldst thou listen to the tale of the shivering 
beggar-child, couldst see the bare blue feet, and view the scanty 
dress, while thy generous hand closed with a tighter grasp up- 
on the cherished pennies in thy pocket. Anatomically speak- 
ing, friend Dandif ul, I suppose thou hadst a heart ; emotion- 
ally, not a trace of one ; the feeble article which served thee 
in that capacity knew no more of generous thoughts and 
noble impulses than a Shanghai pullet knows of the opera of 
Norma. 

I shall mourn thy taper legs ; I shall lament thy excruciating 
neck-tie ; I shall weep that last coat that did so very long a 
tail unfold ; I shall sorrow for thy unctuous hair, and grieve 
for thy perfumed whiskers ; I shall look in vain for thy pol- 
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islied boots and jeweled hands ; I shall miss thy intellectual 
countenance, radiant with innocent imbecility. 

Dandiful, thou wert superlative — there was none greater. 
Farewell ! Henceforth, friendship to me is but a name, and I 
survive my bereavement only to concentrate my affections upon 
my embryonic whiskers. 



THE BLUE AND TEE GBAY. 

ANONTMOUS. 

[The womfin of Colnmbiui, Miflsisal^pi, animated by noble eentiments, have 
shown themselves impartial in their o£Eering8 made to the memory of the 
dead. They strewed flowers alike on the graves of the Confederate and of 
the National soldiers.] 

By the flow of the inland river. 

Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver. 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead ; 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment-day — 
Under the one the blue ; 
UndQr the other the gray. 

These in the robings of glory. 
Those in the gloom of defeat, 
All w^th the battle-blood gory 
In tne dusk of eternity meet ; 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment-day— 
Under the laurel the blue ; 
Under the willow the gray. 

From the silence of sorrowful hours 

The desolate mourners go. 
Lovingly laden with flowers 

Alike for the friend and the foe ; 
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Under the sod and tlie dew, 

Waiting the jndgnMnt-day— 
Under the Toses the bine ; 

Under th« lilies the gray. 

So with an equal splendor 

The morning son-rays fall, 
"'^ith a toach Impartially tender. 
On the blossoms bloomi!tig for all ;- 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day — 
'Broidered with gold the blue ; 
Mellowed with gold the gray. 

So when the summer calleth 
On forest and field of grain 
With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain ; 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day — 
iVet with the rain the blue ; 
Wet with the rain the gray. 

Sadly, but not with upbraiding. 
The generous deed was done ; 
In the storm of the years that are fading 
No braver battle was won ; 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment-day — 
Under the blossoms the blue ; 
Under the garlands the gray. 

No more shall the war-cry sever 

Or the winding rivers be red ; 
They banish our anger forever 

When they laurel the graves of our dead I 
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Under the sod and the dew. 
Waiting the jndgment-day — 

Love and tears for the blue. 
Tears and love for the gray. 



THE SHAOE IN SOHOOL 

w. p. jPALUB. 

A distant school^ not far away 

'Mid Berksliire hills, one winter day 

Was hamming with its wonted noise. 

Of three score mingled girls and boys ; 

Some few upon their tasks intent, 

But more on f urtiye mischief bent. 

The while, the master's downward look 

Was fastened on a copy-book. 

Rose sharp and clear behind his back, 

A rustling, rousing, cracking smack, 

As 'twere a battery of bliss 

Let off in one tremendous kiss. 

" What's that ? '* the startled master cries, 

'* That, thir," a little imp replies, 

" Wath WiUiam Willith, if you pleathe : 

I thaw him kith Thuthannath Peathe 1 " 

With frown to make a statue thrill, 

The master thundered, " hither. Will ! " 

Like a wretch taken in his track. 

With stolen chattels on his back, 

Will iiung his head in fear and shame. 

And to the awful presence came — 

A great green bashful simpleton. 

The butt of all good-natured fun. 

With smile suppressed, and birch upraised. 

The threatener faltered, — " I'm amazed 

That you, my biggest pupil, should 

Be guilty of an act so rude ! 

Before the whole set school, to boot ! 

What evil genius put you to 't ? " 
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' 'Twas she, herself, sir," sobbed the lad ; 
* ' I did not mean to be so bad : 
But when Susannah shook her culls, 
And whispered — I was 'fraid of girls, 
And dursn't kiss a babys doll, 
I couldn't stand it, sir, at all, 
But up and kissed her on the spot. 
i know — ^boo hoo ! — I ought to not ; 
But somehow, from her looks — ^boo hoo ! — 
I thought she kind o' wished me to." 



80ENE AT THE GEEAT "KATUfiAL BRIDGE" 

ANONTMOUS. 

The scene opens with a view of the Great Natural Bridge in 
Virginia. Two or three lads are standing in the channel be- 
low. They see the names of hundreds cut in the limestone 
abutments. A new feeling comes over their young hearts. 
" What man hath done, man can do," is their watchword ; and 
fired with this noble spirit, they draw themselves up, and carve 
their names above those of a hundred full-grown men, who 
have been there before them. 

They are all satisfied with this exploit, except one. This am- 
bitious youth sees a name j ust above his reach — the name of 
Washington. It was a glorious thought of the boy to write his 
name side by side with the great Father of his country. He 
grasps his knife with a firmer hand ; cuts again into the lime- 
stone abutment, about a foot above where he stands ; draws 
himself carefully up to his full length ; and finds himself above 
every name that was ever chronicled in that mighty wall. 

His knife is still in his hand, and strength in his sinews, and 
a new-created aspiration in his heart. He cuts another niche, 
and again he carves his name in large capitals. Heedless of 
the entreaties of his companions, he cuts and climbs Again and 
again. The voices of his friends grow weaker and weaker, un- 
til they are finally lost on his ear. He now, for the fiiwt time« 
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casts a look boneatli liim. Had that glance lasted for a moment, 
that moment would Lave been his last. What a meagre 
chance to escape destruction ! He is too high, too faint, to 
ask for his father and mother, his brother and sister, to come 
and witness or avert his destruction. But one of his compan- 
ions anticipates his desire. 

Swift as the wind, he bounds down the channel, and the 
situation of the fated boy is told upon his father's hearthstone. 
Minutes of almost eternal length roll on, and there are hun- 
dreds in the rocky ohaun&l below and on the heights above, all 
holding their breath, and awaiting the affecting catastrophe. 

The i)oor boy hears the hum of new and numerous voices, 
both above and below. He can just distinguish the tones of 
his father, who is shouting with all the energy of despair, 
" William ! William ! don't look down t Your mother, and 
Henry, and Harriet, are all here, praying for you. Keep your 
eye towards the top." The boy did not look down. His eye is 
fixed as a flint towards heaven, and his young heart on Him 
who reigns there. He grasps again his knife. He cuts another 
niche, and another foot is added to the hundreds that remove 
him from human help from below. 

Now the bladQ is worn up to the last half inch. The boy's 
head reels ; his eyes seem starting from their sockets ; his last 
hope is dying in his breast. His life must hang upon the next 
niche he cuts. At the last faint gash he makes, his knife, 
his faithful knife, drops from his little, nerveless hand, 
and ringing along down the precipice, falls at his mother's 
feet. An involuntary groan of horror runs through the chan- 
nel below, and then all is still as the grave. At the height of 
nearly a thousand feet, the devoted boy lifts his hopeless heart, 
and closing his eyes, commends his soul to God. 

While he thus stands for a moment, reeling, trembling, top- 
pling over into eternity, a shout from above falls on his ear. 
The man who is lying with half his body projecting over the 
precipice has caught a glimpse of the boy's head and shoulders. 
Quick as thought the noosed rope is within reach of the sinking 
▼oath. No one breathes. Half unclosing his eyes, and with a 
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faint, cosvnlsive effort, the boy drops his anus tliroagli the 
noose. 

Darkness comes oyer him, and with the words God and 
mother on his lips, jnst loud enough to be heard in heaven, the 
tightening rope lifts him out of his last shallow niohe up into 
sunlight, and life, and gladness, safe to his matlier's arms I 



A WOMAN'S ST0B7. 

EULA. LEp. 

" 'Tis only a tenant house yonder. 

The poorest of its kind." 
I was listening there at the window. 

While John threw back the blind. 
Hark I 'tis a fireman's trumpet I 

The engines rattle and fly. 
While oyer the crisp and shining snow 

The people come hurrying by. 

The fire, it leaped from sill to sill, 

Now kissing the roof in glee. 
While far above the surging crowd 

An open window I see. 
" Oh, God I 'tis a child, leaning far out 

With its face upturned to the sky. 
See 1 it has folded its tiny hands ; 

For the love of mercy, fly 1 
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As I turned to gaze, far up the side 

Of that blazing, tottering wall 
Was a form I knew ; it must be John 

Far up beyond recall 1 
Up, still upward ; the flames seemed wild 

And laughed in their maddest way, 
As if they mocked the brave, strong hands 

That dared to take their prej. 
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Hushed and si>ell-boand the wondering throng 

Seemed held hy a mighty hand. 
As if tnmed to stone the motley group. 

By some enchanter's wand. 
The stars above, and the flames below. 

Were gleaming athwart the sky ; 
While the angel of death with sable wing 

Was hovering strangely nigh. 

With bated breath and eyes aflame, 

And my heart just standing still, 
I saw him grasp the trembling child 

And leave the smoking sill. 
Then all was blank, the wild, weird scene 

All faded like a dream. 
While over the threshold came and went 

The crowd in a steady stream. 

You know the rest, how John came back 

With only a blistered hand. 
And I to-day am the happiest wife 

In all this blessed land. 
The child ? ah, yes ! 'tis a beauty ! 

A poor widow's only son ; 
Ah ! how little we know what love is worth 

Till death comes near to one. 



DEOWNED IK QUIOKSAND. 

ANONYMOUS. 

It sometimes happens, on certain coasts of Brittany or Scoi 
land, that a man, traveller or fisherman, walking on the beacK 
at low tide, far from the bank, notices that for several minutes 
he has been walking with difliculty. The strand beneath his 
feet is like pitch ; his soles stick to it ; it is sand no longer ; it 
is glue. 

The beach is perfectly dry ; but at every step he takes, aa 
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soon as he lifta his foot, the print which it leaves fills with 
water. The eve, however, has noticed no change ; the immense 
strand is smooth and tranquil ; all the sand has the same ap- 
pearance ; the joyous little crowd of sand-flies continues to leap 
tumultuously over the wayfarer's feet. 

The man pursues his way, goes forward, inclines towards the 
land, endeavors to get nearer the upland. He is not anxious. 
Anxious about what ? Only he feels, somehow, as if the weight 
of his feet increased with every step which he takes. Suddenly 
he sinks in ; he sinks in two or three inches. Decidedly he is 
not in the right road ; he stops to take his bearings. His feet 
have disappeared ; the sand covers them. He turns back ; he 
sinks in deeper. Then he recognizes, with unspeakable terror, 
that he is caught in the quicksand, and that he has beneath him 
the fearful medium in which man can no more walk than the 
fish can swim. 

He throws oft his load, if he has one ; he lightens himself 
like a ship in distress. It is already too late ; the sand is above 
his knees. He calls ; he waves his hat ; the sand gains on him 
more ; and if the beach is deserted, if the land is too far off, if 
the sand-bank is of too ill-repute, if there is no hero in sight, 
it is all over ; he is condemned to enlizemont. He is condemned 
to that appalling interment, long, infallible, implacable, impos- 
sible to slacken or to hasten, which endures for hours; 
which will not end ; which seizes you erect, free, and in full 
health ; which at every effort, at every shout, drags you a little 
deeper ; which sinks the man slowly into the earth, while it 
leaves him all the time to look at the horizon, the trees, the 
green fields, the smoke of the villages in the plain, the sails of 
the ships upon the sea, the birds flying and singing, the sun- 
shine, the sky. 

Enlizement is the grave become a tide, and rising from the 
depths of the earth towards a living man. The victim attempts 
to sit down, to lie down, to creep ; every movement he makes 
inters him ; he straightens up ; he sinks in ; he feels that he is 
being swallowed up ; he howls, implores, cries to the clouds, 
wrings his hands, despairs. 
Behold him, waist-deep in the sand ; the sand reaches his 
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breast ; he is now only a bust. He raises bis Arms, utters fu- 
Tioiis groans, clutches the beach with his nail9> sobs frenziedly ; 
the sand rises. The sand readies his pZioulders ; the sand 
reaches his neck ; the face alone is visible now. The mouth 
cries ; the sand fills it ; silence. The eyes still gaze ; the sand 
shuts them : night. Then the forehead decreases, a little hair 
iiutters above the sand, a hand protrudes, moves, shakes, and 
'disappears. 

Sinister efEacemeut of a man. It is shipwreck elsewhere than 
in the water. It is the earth drowning man. The earth filled 
with the ocean becomes a trap. 



WHY HE WOULDN'T SELL THE PABIL 

A. ALPU0N8B I>AYT02(. 

Here, John I you drive the cows up, while yer mar brings out 

the pails ; 
But don't ye let nie ketch yer hangin* outer them cows' tails. 
An' chasin' them acrost that lot at sich a tarin' rate ; 
An', John, when you cum out, be sure and shet the pastur' 

gate. 

It's strange that boy will never larn to notice what I say ; 
I'm 'fraid he'll get to rulin' me, if tilings goes on this way ; 
But boys is boys, an' will be boys, till tlier grown up to men. 
An' John's 'bout as good a lad as the average of 'em. 

I'll tell ye, stranger, how it is : I feel a heap o' pride 

In thet boy — ^lie's our only one sence little Neddy died ; 

Don't mind me, sir, I'm growin' old, my eye-sight's gittin' 

dim ; 
ButH seems suinhow a kind o' mist cums long o' tlioughts of 

him. 

Jes' set down on the door step, Squar, an' make yerself to 

hum ; 
While Johnny's briugin' up the cows, Til tell ye how it cum 
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Thet all our boys has left us, 'ceptin' Johnny thsre, 
And I reckon, stranger, coantin' all, we've had ftbout our 
share. 

Thar was our first boy, Benjamin, the oldest of them all, 
He was the smartest little chap, so chipper, pert, an' snail, 
He cum to us one sun-bright morn, as merry as a lark. 
It would ha' done your soul good, Squar, to seen the little 
spark. 

An* thar was Tom, ** a han'sum boy," his mother alius said. 

He took to books, and lamed so spry, we put the sprig 

ahead — 
His skoolin' cleaned the little pile we'd laid by in the chest, 

But Ts bound to give the boy a chance to do his '* level best." 

Our third one's name was Samuel ; he grow'd up here to hum. 
An' worked with me upon the farm till he was twenty-one ; 
Fur Benjamin had I'amed a trade — ^he didn't take to work ; 
Tom, mixin' up in politics, got 'lected County Clerk. 

We ken all remember, stranger, the year of sixty-one. 

When the spark thet teched the powder off in that Confed'ret 

gun 
Flashed like a streak o' lightnin' up acrost from East to West, 
An' left a spot thet burned like fire in every patriot's breast. 

An' I tell ye what it was, Squar, my boys cum up to the 

scratch, 
They all had a share o' the old man's grit, with enough of their 

own to match — 
They show'd ther colors, an' set ther flint, ther names went 

down on the roll, 
An' Benjamin, Thomas, an' Sam was pledged to preserve the 

old flag whole. 

They all cum hum together at the last, ligged up in soldier's 

clothes ; 
It made my old heart thump with pride, an' ther mother's 

spirits rose, 
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Fur she'd been " down in the mouth " sum what, sence she'd 

heard what the boys had done, 
Fur it took all three, an' it's hard enough fur a mother to give 

up one. 

But ther warn't a drop of coward's blood in her veins, I ken 
tell you first, 

Fur she'd send the boys, an' the old man too, if worst had ctim 
to worst ; 

I shall never forgit the last night, when we all kneeled down 
to pray, 

How she give 'em, one by one, to God, in the hush of the twi- 
light gray. 

An' then, when morning broke so clear — not a cloud was in 

the sky — 
The boys cum in with sober looks to bid us their last good-bye ; 
I didn't 'spect she would stand it all with her face so firm and 

calm. 
But she didn't break nor give in a peg till she cum to klssin' 

Sam. 

An' then it all cum out at oust, like a storm from a thunder- 
cloud — 
She jest sot down on the kitchen-floor, broke out with a sob so 

loud 
Thet Sam give up, an' the boys cum back, and they all got 

down by her there, 

An* I'm thinkin' 'twould make an angel cry to hev seen thet 

partin', Squar ! 

I think she had a forewarnin', fur when they brought bade 

poor Sam, 
She sot down by his coffin there, with her face so white saL 

calm, 

An' the neighbors thet cum a pourin' in to see our soldieiv 

dead, 
Went out with a hush on their tremblin' lips, an' the words ji^ 

ther hearts unsaid, ^- 
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Stranger, perhaps you heerd of Sam, how he broke thro' thet 

Secesh line, ' 
An' planted the old flag high an' dry, where its dear old stars 

could shine ; 
An' after our soldiers won the day, an' a gatherin' up the dead. 
They found our boy Avith his brave heart still, and the flag 

above his head. 

An' Tom was shot at Gettysburg, in the hottest of the fray — 

They said thet he led his gallant boys like a hero thro' thet 

day ; 
But they brought him back with his clear voice hushed in the 

silent sleep of death, 

An' another grave grew grassy green 'neath the kiss of the 

summer's breath. 

An' Benjamin, he cum hum at last, but it made my old eyes 

ache 
To see him lay with thet patient look, when it seemed thet his 

heart would break 
With his pain an' wounds ; but he lingered on till the flowers 

died away, 
An' then we laid him down to rest, in the calm of the autumn 

day. 

Will I sell the old farm, stranger, the house where my boys 

were born ? 

Jes' look down thro' the orchard, Squar, beyond that field o' 

corn — 
Ken ye see them four white marble stuns gleam out thro' the 

orchard glade ? 

Wal, all thet is left of our boys on arth rests under them old 

trees' shade. 

But there cams John with the cows, ye see, an' it's 'bout my 

milkin'-time ; 
If ye liappen along this way agin, jes' stop in at eny time. 
Oh, ye axed if I'd eny notion the old farm would ever be sold : 
Wal ! may be, Squar, but I'll tell ye plain, 'twill be when the 

old man's cold. 
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A PSALM OF THE UNION. 

ANONYMOUS. 

God of the Free ! upon thy breath 

Our Hag is for the Right unrolled ; 
Still broad and brave as when its stars 

First crowned the hallowed time of old ; 
For Honor still its folds shall fly, 

For Duty still their glories bum, 
Where Truth, Religion, Freedom guard 
The patriot's sword and martyr's urn. 
Then shout, beside thine oak, O North ! 
O South ! wave answer with thy palm. 
And in our Union's heritage 
Together lift the Nation's psalm 1 

How glorious is our mission here 1 
Heirs of a virgin world are we ; 
The chartered lords whose lightnings tame 

The rocky mount and roaring sea : 
We march, and Nature's giants own 

The fetters of our mighty cars ; 
We look, and lo 1 a continent 
Is crouched beneath the Stripes and Stars ; 
Then shoiit beside thine oak, O North ! 

O South I wave answer with thy palm ; 
And in our Union's heritage 
Together lift the Nation's psalm ! 

No tyrant's impious step is ours ; 

No lust of power on nations rolled : 
Our Flag — ^for friends a starry sky. 

For foes a tempest every fold I 
Oh I thus we'll keep our nation's life. 

Nor fear the bolt by despots hurled ; 
The blood of all tho world is here, 

And they who strike us, strike the world. 
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Then shout beside thine oak, O North ! 

O South ! wave answer with thy palm ; 
And in our Union's heritage 
Together lift the Nation's psalm 1 

God of the Free I our Nation bless 

In its strong manhood as its birth ; 
And make its life a Star of Hope 

For all the struggling of the Earth : 
Thou gav'st the glorious Past to us ; 

Oh 1 let our Present burn as bright. 
And o'er the mighty Future cast 

Truth's, Honor's, Freedom's holy light I 
Then shout beside thine oak, O North ! 

O South I wave answer with thy palm ; 
And in our Union's heritage 
Together lift the Nation's psalm ! 



THE INDIANS. 

JOSEPH STOBY. 

There is, in the fate of these unfortunate Indians, much to 
awken our sympathies, and much to disturb the sobriety of 
our judgment; much which may be urged to excuse their 
own atrocities ; much in their characters, which betrays us 
into an involuntary admiration. What can be more melan- 
choly than their history ? By a law of their nature, they seem 
destined to a slow, but sure extinction. Everywhere, at the 
approach of the white man, they fade away. We hear the 
rustling of their footsteps, like that of the withered leaves of 
autumn, and they are gone for ever. They pass mournfully 
by us, and they return no more. Two centuries ago, the smoke 
of their wigwams and the fires of their councils rose in every 
valley, from Hudson's Bay to the farthest Florida, from the 
ocean to the Mississippi and the lakes. The shouts of victory 
and the war-dance rang through the mountains and the glades. 
The thick arrows and the deadly tomahawk whistled through 
the forests ; and the hunter's trace and dark eiicampinont star- 
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tlM the wild beasts in their lairs. The warriors stood forth in 
their glory. The young listened to the songs of other days. 
The mothers played with their infants, and gazed on the scene 
with warm hopes of the future. The aged sat down ; but they 
wept not. Tliey should soon be at rest in fairer regions, where 
the Great Spirit dwelt, in a home prepared for the brave, be- 
yond the western skies. Braver men never lived ; truer men 
never drew the bow. They had courage, and fortitude, and 
sagacity, and perseverance, beyond most of the human race. 
They shrank from no dangers, and they feared no hardships. 
If they had the vices of savage life, they had the virtues also. 
They were true to their country, their friends, and their homes. 
If they forgave not injury, neither did they forget kindness. 
If their vengeance was terrible, their fidelity and generosity 
were unconquerable also. Their love, like their hate, stopped 
not on this side of the grave. 



THE AUOTION EXTKAOEDINAEY. 

ANONTMOVS. 

I dreamed a dream in the midst of luy slumbers, 
And as fast as I dreamed, it was coined into iiuml)ers. 
My thoughts ran along in such beautiful metre, 
I am sure I ne'or saw any poetry sweeter. 
It seemed that a law had been recently made, 
That a tax on old bachelors' pates should be laid ; 
And, in order to make them all willing to marry. 
The tax was as large as a man could well carry. 

The bachelors grumbled, and said 'twas no use, 
'Twas cruel injustice and horrid abuse ; — 

And declared that, <o save their own hearts" blood from spill- 
ing, 
Of such a vile tax they would ne'er j)ay a shilling. 
But the rulers determined their scheme to pursue, 
So they set all the bachelors up at vendue. 
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A crier was sent througli the town to and fro. 
To rattle his bell and his trumpet to blow, 
And to bawl out to all he might meet on his way, 
*' Ho ! forty old bachelors sold here to-day ! " 

And presently all the old maids of the town, 

Each one in her very best bonnet and gown. 

From thirty to sixty, fair, plain, red, and pale, ' 

Of every description, all flocked to the sale. 

The auctioneer, then, in his labor began ; i. 

And called out aloud, as he held up a man, — 

" How much for a bachelor ? Who wants to buy ] •* 

In a twinkling, each maiden responded, " I — 1 1 " 

In short, at a hugely extravagant price. 

The bachelors all were sold off in a trice ; 

And forty old maidens, — some younger, some older^ — 

Each lugged an old bachelor home on her shoulder I 



THE POOE MAN AU D THE FIEND. 

ANONTXOnS. 

A Fiend once met a humble man 

At night, in the cold, dark street 
And led him into a palace fair. 

Where music circled sweet ; 
And light and warmth cheered the wanderer's heart, 

From frost and darkness screened, 
Till his brain grew mad beneath the joy. 

And he worshipped before the Fiend. 

Ah I well if he ne'er had knelt to that Fiend, 

For a task-master grim was he ; 
And he said, *' One half of thy life on earth 

I enjoin thee to yield to me ; 
And when, from rising till set of sun, 

ITiou hast toiled in the heat or snow. 
Let thy gains on mine altar an offering be ; * 

And the poor man ne'er said, " No T' 
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The ix)or man liad health, more dear than gold ; ' 

Stout bone and muscle strong, 
That neither faint nor weary grew. 

To toil the June day long ; 
And the Fiend, his god, cried hoarse and load, 

•'Thy strength thou must forego, 
Or thou no worshipper art of mine ; " 

And the poor man ne'er said; " No ! " 



Three children blessed the poor man's home — 

Stray angels dropped on earth — 
The Fiend beheld their sweet blue eyes. 

And he laughed in fearful mirth : 
** Bring forth thy little ones," quoth he • 

* * My godhead wills it so ! 
I want an evening sacrifice ; " 

And the poor man ne'er said, *' No ! *' 



A young wife sat by the poor man's fife, 

Who, since she blushed a bride, 
Had gilded his sorrow, and brightened his joys. 

His guardian, friend, and guide. 
Foul fall the Fiend I he gave command, 
; " Come, mix the cup of woe, 

i Bid thy young wife drain it to the dregs ; ** 
And the poor man ne'er said, '' No !" 



Oh 1 misery now for this poor man I 

Oh I deepest of misery I 
Next the Fiend his godlike Reason took. 

And amongst the beasts fed he ; 
And when the sentinel Mind was gone, 

He pilfered his Soul also ; 
And — ^marvel of marvels 1 — he murmured not ; 

The poor man ne'er said, ** No I " 
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Now, men and matrons in your priHae, 

Children, and grandsires old, 
Come listen, with soul as well as ear. 

This saying whilst I unfold ; 
O, listen t till your brain whirls round, 

And your heart is sick to think, 
In a Christian land all this befell ; 

And the name of the Fiend was — Drink ! 



THE AMEB.IOAN SAILOR 

GOMMODOBE STOCKTON. 

What is the American sailor, that he is to be treated worse 
than a dog ? He has been my companion for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, in calms and storms, privations, sujQEerings, and 
hunger, iii peace and in war. I have lived with him, side by 
side, by sea and land. I have seen him on the Western Ocean, 
when there was no night to vail his deeds. I have seen him on 
the coast of Africa, surrounded by pestilential disease. I have 
seen him among the West India Islands, in chase of pirates. I 
have encamped with him on the California mountains. 

I have seen him march through the enemy's country, over 
mountains and through rivers, with no shoes on but those of 
canvas, made by his own hands, and with no provisions but 
what he took from the enemy. And, finally, I have lain beside 
liim on the cold ground, when ice has formed on his beard. 
His heart has beat close to mine. I ought to know him. I do 
know him ; and, this day, before the assembled Senate of the 
republic. I stand up to speak in his bohalf . I hope he will find 
an abler advocate. I am sure he will find such on this floor. 
But, nevertheless, hear me. 

American sailors, as a class, have loved their country as well 
as any other equal number of citizens, and have done more for 
her in peace and in war. And what has his country done for 
him 1 You have neglected to give him even your thanks, and 
more, to cap the climax of his country's ingratitude, these 
memorialists would have him scourged. They would scourge 
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liim for drunkenness, when they put their bottle to his mouth. 
They would scourge him for inattention to his duty, when injus* 
tice and wrong have made him, for an instant, discontented and 
sullen. Shame I shame I 

The American sailor, by his superior qualities as a man, has 
enabled you to rival in commerce the boasted mistress of the 
ocean. Where is the coast or harbor, in the wide world, ac- 
cessible to human enterprise, to which he has not carried your 
flag? His berth is no sinecure, his service is no easy service. 
He is necessarily an isolated being. He knows no comforts of 
home, and wife, and children. He reaps no reward for the 
increase of treasure he brings to you. When on shore, he is 
among strangers, and friendless. When worn out, he is scarcely 
provided for ; making men rich, he lives and dies poor. Carry- 
ing the gifts of civilization and the blessing of the gospel through 
the world, he is treated as an outcast from the mercies of both. 

But look to your history, wliich the world knows by heart, 
and you will find, in its brightest page, the glorious achieve- 
ments of the American sailor. Whatever his country has done 
to disgrace him, and break his spirit, he has never disgraced 
her. He has always been ready to serve her, always has 
served her faithfully. He has often been weighed in the 
balance, and n-ever found warUing. 



"THESAXOUGEIT." 

REV. BOBEBT COLLYBR'B STIRRING REPLY TO A TOABT. 

"The Saxon Grit— Which, In New England as in Old England, has made 
a race of men to be honored, feared and respected. It is as positive as the 
earth is firm.*^ 

Worn with the battle, by Stamford town. 

Fighting the Norman, by Hastings Bay 
Harold, the Saxon's, sun went down, 

While the acorns were falling, one autumn day. 
Then the Norman said : " I am lord of the land ; 

By tenor of conquest here I sit ; 
I will rule you now with the iron hand ; " 

But he had not thought of the Saxon grit. 
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lie took the land, and he took the men. 

And burnt the homesteads from Trent to Tyne, 
Made the freeman serfs by the stroke of the pen. 

Ate up the corn, and drank the wine, 
And said to the maiden, pure and fair, 

" You shall be my leman, as is most fit. 
Your Saxon churl may rot in\his lair ; '* 

Bat he had not measured the Saxon giit. 



To the merry green wood went bold Robin Hood, 

With his strong-hearted yeomanry ripe for the fray. 
Driving the arrow into the marrow 

Of all the proud Normans who came in his way 
Scorning the fetter, fearless and free, 

Winning by valor, or foiling by wit, 
Dear to our Saxon folk ever is he. 

This merry old rogue, with the Saxon grit. 



And Kett, the tanner, whipt out his knife, 

And Watt, the smith, his hammer brought down, 
For Ruth, the maid he loved better than life. 

And by breaking a head, made a hole in the crown. 
From the Saxon heart rose a mighty roar, 

*' Our life shall not be by the king's permit ; 
We will fight for the right, we want no more,' 

Then the Norman found the Saxon grit. 



i> 



For slow and sure as the oaks had grown 

From the acorns falling that autumn day. 
So the Saxon manhood in thorpe and town 

To a nobler stature grew alway. 
Winning by inches, holding by clinches. 

Standing by law and the human right. 
Many times failing, never once quailing. 

So the new day came out of the night, 
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Then rising afar in the Western sea, 

A new world stood in the mom of the day, 
Ready to welcome the brave and the free, 

Who could wrench out the heart and march away 
From the narrow, contracted, dear old land, 

Where the poor are held by a cruel bit, 
To ampler spaces for heart and hand — 

And here was a chance for the Saxon grit. 



Steadily steering, eagerly peering, 

Trusting in God, your fathers came. 
Pilgrims and strangers, fronting all dangers, 

Cool-headed Saxons, with hearts aflame. 
Bound by the letter, but free from the fetter, 

And hiding their freedom in Holy Writ, 
They gave Deuteronomy hint« in economy, 

And made a new Moses of Saxon grit. 



They whittled ftnd waded through forest and fen. 

Fearless as ever of what might befall ; 
Pouring out life for the nurture of men ; 

In faith that by manhood the world wins all. 
Inventing baked beans and no end of machines ; 

Great with the rifle and great with the axe — 
Sending their notions over the oceans. 

To fill empty stomachs and straighten l>ent backs. 



Swift to take chances that end in the dollar. 

Yet open of hand when the dollar is made. 
Maintaining the meetin', exalting the scholar. 

But a little too anxious about a good trade ; 
This is young Jonathan, son of old John, 

Positive, peaceable, firm in the right, 
Saxon men all of us, may we be one, 

Steady for freedom, and strong in her mi^ht. 
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Then slow and sure, as the oaks have grown 

From the acorns that fell on that old dim dAj, 
So this new manhood, in city and town. 

To a nobler stature will grow alway ; 
"Winning by inches, holding by clinches. 

Slow to contention,, slower to quit ; 
Now and then failing, but never once quailing— 

Let us thank Qod for the Saxon grit. 



EXFEBZENOE WITH EUBOFEAN ^ITIDES. 

MABK TWAIK. 

European guides know about enough English to tangle 
everything up so that a man can make neither head nor tall of 
it. They know their story by heart, — the history of every 
statue, x>fiiiiting, cathedral, or other wonder they show you. 
They know it and tell it as a parrot would,— and if you inter- 
rupt and throw them off the track, they have to go back and 
begin over again. All their lives long they are employed in 
showing strange things to foreigners and listening to their 
bursts of admiration. 

It is human nature to take delight in exciting admiration. 
It is what prompts children to say ** smart" tlungs and do 
absurd ones, and in other ways " show off " when company is 
present. It is what makes gossips turn out in rain and storm 
to go and be the first to tell a startling bit of news. Think, 
then, what a passion it becomes with a guide, whose privilege 
it is, every day. to show to strangers wonders that throw them 
into perfect ecstasies of admiration ! lie gets so that he could 
not by any possibility live in a soberer atmosphere. 

After we discovered this, we neccr went into ecstasies any 
more, — we never admired anything, — we never showed any 
but impassable faces and stupid indifference in the presence of 
the sublimest wonders a guide had to display. We had found 
their weak point. We have made good use of it ever since. 
We have made some of those people savage at times, but wo 
have never lost our serenity. 
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The doctor asks the questions generally, because he can keep 
his countenance, and look more like an inspired idiot, and 
throw more imbecility into the tone of his voice than any man 
that lives. It comes natural to him. 

The guides in Genoa are delighted to secure an American 
party, because Americans so much wonder, and deal so much 
in sentiment and emotion before any relic of Columbus. Our 
guide there fidgeted about as if he had swallowed a spring 
mattress. He was full of animation, — full of impatience. He 
said : 

" Come wis me, genteelmen ! — come I I show you ze letter 
writing by Christopher Colombo ! — write it himself 1 — write it 
wis his own hand I — come I" 

He took us to the municipal palace. After much impressive 
fumbling of keys and opening of locks, the stained and aged 
document was spread before us. The guide's eyes sparkled. 
He danced about us and tapped the parchment with his fin- 
ger:— 

"What I tell you, genteelmen I Is it not so? See ! hand- 
writing Christopher Colombo ! — write it himself ! " 

We looked indifferent, — unconcerned. The doctor examined 
the document very deliberately, during a painful pause. Then 
he said, without any show of interest, — 

" Ah, — Ferguson, — what — what did you say was the name 
of the party who wrote this ? " 

*' Christopher Colombo ! ze great Christopher Colombo ! " 

Another deliberate examination. 

** A]i,-~did he write it himself, or,— or how ? '* 

'* He write it himself !— Christopher Colombo ! he*8 ovn 
handwriting, wijte by himself ! " 

Then the doctor laid down the document and said, — 

" Why, I have seen boys in America only fourteen years old 
that could write better than that." 

" But zia is ze great Christo " 

'* I don't care who it is ! It's the worst writing I ever saw. 
Now you mustn't think you can impose on us because we are 
strangers. We are not fools, by a good deal. If you h^ve^ot 
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any specimons of penmanship of real merit, trot tliem out I — 
and if you haven't, drive on ? " 

We drove on. The guide was considerably shaken up, but 
he made one more venture. He had something which he 
thought would overcome us. He said, — 

" Ah, genteelmen, you come with wis us ! T show you beau- 
tiful, oh, magnificent bust Christopher Colombo ! — splendid, 
grand, magnificent ! " 

He brought us before the beautiful bust, — for it was beauti- 
ful, — and sprang back and struck an attitude : — 

" Ah, — ^look, genteelmen ! — beautiful, grand, — bust Christo- 
pher Colombo ! — beautiful bust, beautiful pedestal I " 

The doctor put up his eye-glass, — procured for such occa- 
aions : — 

"Ah, — what did you say this gentleman's name wafe ? " 

" Christopher Colombo ! ze great Christopher Colombo 1" 

"Christopher Colombo, — the great Christopher Colombo. 
Well, what did Tie do 2 " 

"Discover America ! — discover America — oh, ze diable 1 " 

" Discover America ? No, — that statement will hardly wash, 
"We are just from America ourselves. Christopher Colombo, — 
pleasant name, — is — ^is he dead? " 

" Oh, corpo di Baccho I — three hundred years I " 

"What did he die of?" 

" I do not know. I cannot tell." 

" Small-pox, think ? " 

"I do not know, genteelmen, — I do not know iiohat lie die 
of." 

"Measles, likely?" 

*■ Maybe, — maybe. I do not know, — I think he die of some- 
thing." 

"Parents living?" 

" Im-posseeble I " 

" Ah, — which is the bust and which is the pedestal? " 

" Santa Maria I — zis ze bust ! — zis ze pedestal 1 " 

" Ah, I see, I see, — happy combination, — very happy combi- 
nation, indeed. Is — is this the first time this gentleman was 
ever on a bust ? " 
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That joke was lost on tlie foreigner, — guides cannot master 
the subtleties of the American joke. 

We have made it interesting for this Konian guide. Yester- 
day we spent three or four hours in the Vatican again, that 
wonderful world of curiosities. We came very near express- 
ing interest sometimes, even admiration. It was hard to keep 
from it. We succeeded, though. Nobody else ever did in the 
Vatican museum. The guide was bewildered, nonplussed. 
He walked his legs off, nearly, hunting up extraordinary things, 
and exhausted all his ingenuity on us, but it was a failure ; we 
never showed any interest in anything. He had reserved what 
he considered to be his greatest wonder till the last, — a royal 
Egyptian mummy, the best preserved in the world, perhaps. 
He took us there. He felt so sure this time that some of his 
old enthusiasm came back to liim : — 

'* See, genteelmen ! — Mummy ! — Mummy ! '' 

The eye-glass came up as calmly, as deliberately as ever. 

"Ah, — Ferguson, — what did I understand you to say the 
gentleman's name was ? " 

" Name ? — he got no name ! — Mummy ! — 'Gyptian mummy ! '' 

" Yes, yes. Born here ? " 

' ' No. ' Gyptian mummy. " 

" Ah, just so. Frenchman, I presume? " 

" No ! JVot Frenchman, not Roman ! Born in Egypta ! " 

" Born in Egypta. Never heard of Egypta before. Foreign 
locality, likely. Mummy, — mummy. How calm he is, how 
self-possessed ! Is— ah ! — is he dead ? " 

" Oh, sacre bleu / been dead three thousan' rears ! " 

The doctor turned on him savagely : — 

" Here, now, what do you mean by such conduct as this ? 
Playing us for Chinamen, because we are strangers and trying 
to learn I Trying to impose your vile second-hand carcasses 
on us/ Thunder and lightning! I've a notion to — to — if 
you've got a nice, fresh corpse fetch him out !— or well brain 
you I " 

However, he has paid us back partly, and without knowing 
it. He came to the hotel this morning to ask if we were up, 
and he endeavored, as well as he could, to describe us, so that 
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the landlord would know whlcli person he meant. He inished 
with the casual remark that we were lunatics. The obserra- 
tion was so innocent and so honest that it amounted to a very 
good thing for a guide to say. 

Our Roman Ferguson is the most patient, unsuspecting, long- 
suffering subject we have had yet. We shall be sorry to part 
with him. We have enjoyed his society very much. We trust 
he has enjoyed ours, but we are harassed with doubts. 



NIAGABA FALLS. 

KOSSUTH. 

Niagara Falls I — that sublime wonder of nature, to describe 
which human tongue will never find a word, to comprehend 
the grandeur of which "man must not look at it with the natural 
eye, but with the immortal soul ; and listen to its roaring, not 
with the ear, but with the heart. When we thus see it with 
the soul, and hear it with the heart, then we understand it, 
that it is a mirror in which the Creator glasses His own ma- 
jesty, that it is the revelation of that great mystery that in the 
boundless eternity of time and space is still going on, that it is 
a great monitor to the moral world, advising man that there is 
no difficulty over which ah iron will cannot prevail. Such a 
mirror, such a revelation, and such a monitor, was Niagara to 
me. Every element of physical nature and every element of 
spiritual life has its destiny, and destiny must bo accomplished. 
The mighty waters of the always increasing Erie lake must 
have and must make an outlet. Tliose waters must flow, and 
mankind must be free. Botli are a destiny. A whim of na- 
ture barred the way to those waters by a mighty range of 
rocks, as crime and ambition barred the way to mankind's lib- 
erty by a rocky range of despotism ; but the falling waters 
broke the barrier of rocks — progressing liberty will break the 
barrier of despotism. It is destiny. When I saw the waters 
take that sublime leap over the rocks, and below the boiling 
foam of overcome toils, crowned with the rainbow of victory, 
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and then, after victory, flowing on in calm peace — when I saw 
the straggle, the yictorj, the rainbow, and the peace, a mys- 
teiioos voice in the recess of my heart told me, there is the 
mirror of my country's cause. And the rainbow in the foaming 
deep spoke to me as the rainbow on the sky once to Noah 
spoke, and an inexpressible joy thrilled through my heart, and 
I adored the Almighty with the awe of silence, that eloquence 
of a deep, feeling heart. Excuse me, ladles and gentlemen. 
The recollections of that sublime scenery carried my thoughts 
away, and I had no time to blot them out. 



THE NOBLEST MEN. 

▲HONTXOUB. 

The noblest men that live on earth. 

Are men whose hands are brown with toil ; 
Who, backed by no ancestral graves, 

Hew down the woods, and till the soU ; 
And win thereby a prouder name 
Than follows king's or warrior's fame. 

The working men, whatever their task, 
Who carve the stone or bear the hod. 

They wear upon their honest brows 
The royal stamp and seal of God ; 

And worthier are their drops of sweat 

Than diamonds in a coronet. 

God bless the noble working men, 
Who rear the cities of the plain ; 

Who dig the mines, who build the shipa 
And drive the commerco of the main i 

God bless them I for their toiling hands 

Have wrought the glory of all lands. 
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THE SIFTING OF PETEE. 

H. W. LONOFSIiLOW. 

" Behold, Satan hath desired to have yoa, that he may sift yon as wheat.** 
— St. Lukezzil. 31. 

In St. Luke's Oospel we are told 
How Peter in the days of old . 

Was sifted ; 
And now, thoagh ages intervene. 
Sin is tlie same, while time and scene 

Are shifted. 

Satan desires us, great and small. 
As wheat, to sift us, and we all 

Are tempted ; 
Not one, however rich or great. 
Is bv his station or estate 

Exempted. 

No house so safely guarded is 
But he, by some device of his. 

Can enter ; 
No heart hath armor so complete 
But he can pierce with arrows fleet 

Its centre. 

I 

For all at last the cock will crow I 

Who hear the warning voice, Ijut go i 

Unheeding, 
Till thrice and more they have denied 
The Man of Sorrows, crucified 

And bleeding. 

One look of that pale suffering face 
Will make us feel the deep disgrace 

Of weakness ; 
We shall be sifted till the strength 
Of self-conceit be changed at length 

To meekness. 
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Wounds of the soul, thoagh healed, will ache, 
The reddening soars remain, and make 

Confession ; 
Lost innocence returns no more ; 
We are not what we were before 

Transgression. 

But noble souls, through dust and heat, 
Rise from disaster and defeat 

The stronger, 
And conscious still of the divine 
Within them, lie on earth supine 

No longer. 



THE MODEM BELLE. 

STABli. 

She sits in a fashionable parlor, and rocks in her ea^jr chair 
She is clad in silks and satins, and jewels are in her hair ; 
She winks, and giggles, and simpers, and simpers, and giggles, 

and winks ; 
And though she talks but little, 'tis a good deal more than she 

thinks. 

She lies a-bcd in the morning, till nearly the hour of noon. 
Then comes down snapping and snarling, because she was 

called so soon ! 
Her hair is still in papers, her cheeks still fresh with paint, 
Remains of her last night's blushes, before she intended to 

faint. 

She doats upon meo. unshaven, and men with " flowkig hair ; " 
She's eloquent over mustaches — they give such a foreign air ; 
She talks of Italian music, and falls in love With tlie -^oon ; 
And if a mouse were to meet her, she Would sink Hcwajr in i^ 
swooii, 
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Her feet, 0, they are so little, ber hands, O, they are so white. 
Her jewels are so very heavy, aad her head is so very light ; 
Her color is made of cosmetics (though this she never will 

own). 
Her body's made mostly of cotton, her heart is made wholly of 

stone. 

She falls in love with a fellow, who swells with a foreign air ; 
He marries her for her money, she marries him for his — ^ludr ! 
One of the very best matches — both are well mated in life ; 
She's got a fool for a husband, he's got a fool for a wife I 



omEs. 

ANONTXOUS. 

This earth's earliest city was built by a murderer ; its foun- 
dations, 1 may say, were laid in blood. Enoch was its name, 
Cain was its founder . 

Those who, living far from the din and bustle of cities, read 
with a wonder that grows into hori-or the dark record of their 
courts and crimes ; those who see in the blasting effect of their 
murky air no flower, and shrub, a^d tree, only an emblem of 
their withering influence on the fairest human virtues, they 
may fancy that the cui-se of the first murderer and their first 
founder hangs over earth's cities, dark, heavy, as their clouds 
of smoke. We can excuse them for thinking so. Great cities 
some have found to be great curses. Many a foot, that once 
lightly pressed the heather or brushed the dewy grass, has 
wearily trodden in darkness, and guilt, and sin, these city pave- 
ments. 

Happy had it been for many that they had never exchanged 
the starry skies for the lamps of the town, nor had ever left 
their lonely glens or quiet hamlets for the throng and roar of 
our streets. Well for them that they had heard no rush but the 
river's, whose winter flood it had been safer to breast, no roar 
but the ooeiui's, whose stormiest waves it hikl been 9aler tQ 
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ride, than to encounter tlie flood of city temptation which has 
wrecked their virtue and swept them into ruin. 

Yet I bless God for cities. The world had not been what it 
is without them. They have been as lamps of light along the 
pathway of humanity and religion. Within them, Science has 
given birth to her noblest discoveries; behind their walls. 
Freedom has fought her noblest battles. They have stood on 
the surface of the earth, like great breakwaters rolling back or 
turning aside the swelling tide of oppression. Cities, indeed, 
have been the cradles of human liberty, the radiating active 
centres of reformations. 

Amid their crowding and confinement, the human mind finds 
its fullest, freest expansion. Unlike the dwarfed and dusty 
plants which stand around our suburban villas, languishing 
like exiles for the purer air and freer sunshine that kiss their 
fellows far away in flowery field and green woodland, on sunny 
banks and breezy hills, man reaches his highest condition amid 
the social influences of the crowded city. The mental powers 
acquire their full robustness where the cheek loses its ruddy 
hue, and the limbs their elastic step, and pale thought sits on 
manly brows ; and the watchman, as he walks his rounds, sees 
the student's lamp burning far into the silent night. 

As aerolites are supposed to catch fire by the rapidity of their 
motion, as they rush through the higher regions of our atmos- 
phere, so the mind of men fires, bums, shines, acquires its 
most dazzling brilliancy by the very rapidity of action into 
which it is thrown amid the bustle and excitement of city life. 



OHHSTIANnT ESSEITTIAL TO LIBESTT. 

KOBBUTB. 

All my woes and all the woes of my family, are concentrated 
in the unwarrantable oppression of my fatherland. Can you 
blame me that the filial and fraternal devotion of my heart, in 
taking with gratitude the balm of consolation which your 
pharity pours into the bleeding wounds of my family, looks 
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kround to heal those wounds, the torturing pains of which you 
ease, but which cannot be cured but by justice and charity 
done to my fatherland ? Shall I be satisfied with leaving to my 
homeless brother and sister the means of gaining their bread by 
honest labor, their daily bread salted with the bitter tears of 
exile ; and not care to leave them the hope that their misfortune 
will have an end ; that they will see again their beloved home ; 
that they will see it independent and free, and live where their 
fathers lived, and sleep the tranquil sleep of death, in that soil 
with which the ashes of their fathers mingle ? Shall I not care 
to console my aged mother with the hope, that when hereafter 
her soul, crowned with the garland of martyrdom, looks down 
from the home of the blessed, the united joy of the heavens 
shall thrill through her immortal spirit, seeing her dear, dear 
Hungary free ? Tour views are divided on the subject, it may 
be ; but can your views be divided upon the subject that it is 
'.he command of God to love your neighbors as you love 
yourselves ? That it is the duty of the Christian religion, that 
it is the fundamental principle of the Christians, to do unto 
others as you desire others to do unto you ? And if there is, 
if there can be, no difference of opinion in regard to the 
principle ; if no one in this vast assembly — whatever be the 
platform of his party — ever would disclaim this principle, .will 
any one blame me that in the name of Christ I am bold to claim 
the application of that principle 1 And shall I not speak of my 
country's wrongs ? Oh I my country — thou heart of my 
heart, thou life of my life — ^to thee are bent the thoughts of 
my mind, and they will remain bent to thee, though all the 
world may frown. To thee are pledged all the affections of 
my heart, and they will be pledged to thee as long as one drop 
of blood throbs within this heart. Thine are the cares of my 
working hours; thine are the dreams of my restless sleep. 
Shall I forget thee, but for a moment ? Never ! Never ! 

Thou art fallen, O my country, because Christianity has yet 
to come : but it is not yet come — nowhere ! Nowhere on 
earth I And with the sharp eye of misfortune piercing the dark 
veil of the future, and with the tongue of Cassandra relating 
what I see, I cry it out to high Heaven, and shout it out to the 
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earth, — " Nations, proud of your momentary power ; prou<} 
of your freedom ; proud of your prosperity 1 your power is 
vain, your freedom is vain, your industry, your wealth, your 
prosjwrity are vain ; all this will not save you from sharing the 
mournful fate of those old nations not less powerful than you, 
not less free, not less prosperous than you, — and still fallen, as 
you, yourself shall fall, — ^all vanished as you shall vanish, like 
a buhble thrown up from the deep 1 There is only the law of 
Christ, there are only the duties of Christianity which can 
secure your future, by securing at the same time humanity. 



THE AHEBIOAN EAGLE. 

▲KOXmiOUB 

Bird of the cliff I thou art soaring on high ; 
Thou hast swept the dense cloud from thy path in the sky ; 
Thou hast breasted the storm in thy heavenward flight. 
And fix'd thy bright eye on the fountain of light ; 
Thou hast braved the keen flash of the lightning in sport. 
And i)oised thy strong wing where the thunders resort ; 
Thou hast foUow'd the stars in their pathways above. 
And chased the wild meteors wherever they rove. 

Bird of the forest ! thou loVst the deep shade, 

Where the oak spreads its boughs in the mountain and glade ; 

Where the tluck-cluster'd ivy encircles the pine. 

And the proud elm is wreathed by the dose-clinging vine ; 

Thou hast tasted the dew of the untrodden plain. 

And follow'd the streams as they roll to the madn ; 

Thou hast dipp'd thy swift wing in the feathery spray. 

Where the earth-quaking cataract roars on its way. 

Bird of the sky ! thou hast sailed on the cloud. 
Where the battle raged fierce, and the cannon roared loud ; 
Thou hast stoop'd to the earth when the foeman was slain. 
And waved thy wide wing o'er the blood -sprinkled plain ; 
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Ifbiou bast soared where the banner of freedom is bonie ; 
Thou hast gazed at the far dreaded lion in scom, 
Thy beak has been wet in the blood of our foes. 
When the home of the brave has been left to repose* 

Bird of the clime in which liberty dwells, 
Nurse the free soul in thy clifE-shelter'd dells ! 
Hover above the strong beart in its pride, 
WTiisper of those who for freedom have died I 
Bear up the free-nurtured spirit of man, 
Till it soar, like thine own, through its earth-bounded span ; 
Waft it above, o'er the mountain and wave- 
Spread thy free wing o'er the patriot's grave ! 



THE POWER OF HABIT. 

AKomrMous. 

I remember once riding from Buffalo to the Niagara Falls. I 
said to a gentleman, ** What river is that, sir ? " 

" That," he said, '* is the Niagara River." 

** Well, it is a beautiful stream," said I, " bright, and fair, 
and glassy. How far off are the rapids ? " 

" Only a mile or two," was the reply. 

'' Is it possible that only a mile from us we shall find the 
water in the turbulence which it must show near to the Falls ? " 

*' Ton wiU find it so, sir." 

And so I found it ; and the first sight of Niagara I shall 
never forget. 

Now launch your bark on that Niagara River ; it is bright, 
smooth, beautiful, and glassy. There is a ripple at the bow ; 
the silver wake you leave behind adds to your enjoyment. 
Down the stream you glide, oars, sails, and helm in proper 
trim ; and you set out on your pleasure excursion. Suddenly 
some one cries out from the bank, " Young men, ahoy ! " 

"What is it?" 

•* The rapids are below you." 

'* Ha, ha I We have heard of the rapids ; but we are not such 
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fools as to get tliere. If we go too fast, tlien we shall up with 
the helm, and steer to the shore ; we will set the mast in the 
socket, hoist the sail, and speed to the land. Then on, boys ; 
don't be alarmed ; there is no danger.** 

"Young men, ahoj, there !" 

" What is it ? '• 

" The rapids are below you I " 

''Ha, ha I We will laugh and quaff ; all things delight us. 
What care we for the future? No man ever saw it. Sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof. We will enjoy life while we 
may ; will catch pleasure as it flies. This is enjoyment ; time 
enough to steer out of danger when we are sailing swiftly with 
the current." 

" Toung men, ahoy ! " 

"What is it?" 

" Beware ! beware ! The rapids are below you." 

Now you see the water foaming all around. See how fast 
you pass that point I Up with the helm ! Now turn. Pull 
hard I quick I quick I quick ! pull for your lives ; pull till the 
blood starts from your nostrils, and the veins stand like whip- 
cords upon your brow. Set the mast in the socket I hoist the 
sail ! Ah ! ah ! it is too late ! Shrieking, cursing, howling, 
blaspheming, over they go. 

Thousands go over the rapids every year, through the power 
of habit, crying all the while, " When I find out that it is in- 
juring me, I will give it up." 

We see sometimes, on our city streets, placards posted, 
" Lost I Lost ! Lost I " And I stop sometimes to think of the 
cherished treasure that is gone, the heartache at its loss, the 
longing for its return. On those same streets we hear some- 
times, in the calm of the evening's twilight, the ringing of the 
crier's bell, and his shrill voice, shouting, "Child lost I CSiild 
lost ! " Yes 1 a rliild lost, away from the comfort and bright- 
ness of home, gone from the father's smUe and the mother's 
fond embrace, strayed out into the night, alone, and its dreary, 
coming blackness. But the lost treasure is merely material ; 
und the child is still in the pathway of loving humanity, still 
within the enfolding arms of an all-loving God, 
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But the drunkards I Lost ! lost ! lost ! fathers, brothers, 
husbands, sons, lost to friends, to families, to loved ones, to 
society; lost to the ^^rld, to the church ; and lost., forever lost, 
from the circle of th^ redeemed that shall gather round God's 
throne— over the rapids, and lost. 



TO WHOM WE SHALL OIVE THAITES. 

AKONTXOUS. 

A little boy had sought the pump, 

From whence the sparkling water burst, 
And drank with eager joy the draught 

That kindly quenched his raging thirst ; 
Then gracefully he touched his cap, — 

'* I thank you, Mr. Pump," he said, 
*' For this nice drink you've given me ! *' 

(This little boy had been well-bred.) 

Then said the Pump: " My little man. 

You're welcome to what I have done ; 
But I am not the one to thank, — 

I only help the water run. !' 
"Oh, then," the little fellow said 

(Polite he always meant to be), 
** Cold Water, please accept my thanks ; 

You have been very kind to me." 



" Ah 1 " said Cold Water, " don't thank me; 

Far up the hill-side lives the Spring 
That sends me forth, with generous hand. 

To gladden every living thing." 
*' I'll thank the Spring, then," said the boy. 

And gracefully he bowed his head. 
'* Oh, don't thank me, my little man," 

The Spring with silvery accents said. 



) - 
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" Oh, don't thank me, — ^for what am I, 

Without the Oews and Summer Bain T 
Without their aid I ne'er could quench 

Tour thirst, my little boy, a^in." 
" Oh, well, then," said the little boy, 

" I'll gladly thank the Rain and Dew." 
*' Pray, don't thank us, — without the Sun 

We could not fill one cup for you." 

'' Then, Mr. Sun, ten thousand thanks 

For all that you haye done for me ; " 
** Stop ! " said the Sun, with blushing face ; 

" My little fellow, don't thank me ; 
'Twas from the Ocean's mighty stores 

I drew the draught I gave to thee.** 
*' O Ocean, thanks ! " then said the boy. 

It echoed back, " Not unto me, — 

'* Not unto me, but unto Him 

Who formed the depths in which I lie ; 
Go, give thy thanks, my little boy. 

To Him who will thy wants supply." 
The boy took oif his cap, and said, 

In tones so gentle and subdued : 
" O Ood, I thank thee for this gift ; 

Thou art the Giver of all good." 



I 



THE DOME OF THE EEPTJBLIO. 

AJaOKTMOVS. 

It is recorded, in the annals of the most democratic republic 
of medieval Italy, that, in her pride of institutions and arts, she 
decreed the building of a cathedral dome far greater and more 
beautiful than any the world had ever seen. 

The architect, Amolfo, haying laid the foundations, died ; 
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and no one was deemed worthj to finisli his work. For a cen- 
tury the republic sought far and near, but an a;*chitect able 
thus to give glory to Florence and Italy could not be found. 

Meanwhile absurd projects were multiplied. Some proposed 
a dome supporte<l by a central pillar ; but it was voted that a 
dome which maat forever be arti^cially supported, is but a 
X)oor, sickly no-dome. Others proposed a dome of pumice- 
stone ; but it was voted, that when a great republic rears a 
mighty monument for the ages, it must not be of pumice-stone. 

Others atill proposed to heap up a mountain of eart)x to, 
scatter coins therein, to round off its summit, to build the dome 
upon this 9» a support, and then to admit swarms of beggars, 
who should carry away the mountain of ^rth to sift it for its 
money. This was voted impracticable. 

At last a plain workman, strong only in sturdy sense and a 
knowledge of his wt» proposed to rear the great fabric of mar- 
ble, and by appliances simple and natural. He was aet at the 
work. 

Then began the rage of rival architects. They derided his 
plans, seduced hi« workmen, stole his tools, undermined the 
confidence of the people. But still that plain, strong man 
wrought on, ever steadily, ever earnestly. 

Day by day the glorious creation rose ; day by day some stone 
was added to g^ve it height or mass ; day by day some shrewd 
plan was struck to give it strength or symmetry, until it tow- 
ered complete, a wondrous monument to Brunelleachi, to 
Florence, and to Italy. 

So in this glorious fabric of a restored Union. The work is 
mighty ; the chief architect is but a plain man. The envious 
cavil, aiid the malignant howl. But, day by day, the struc- 
ture rises ; its foundations obeat tbuths, far more lasting 
than mere granite ; its pillars gbsat iiiaHTS, far more beauti- 
ful than mere porphyry ; its roof obhat hopes, swelling 
higher than any dome of bronze and gold. And from its sum- 
mit shall come light, beaming brighter, flashing farther, than 
any ever flung into serf's eyes from crown diamonds ; for it 
shall reflect that light of liberty and justice which eometh 
from the very throne of the Almighty. 
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THE ISLE OF LONG AGO. 

B. F. TATLOB. 

Oil, a wonderful stream is the river of Time, 

As it rans tlirough the realm of tears, 
With a faultless rhythm and a musical rhyme. 
And a boundless sweep and a surge sublime. 

As it blends with the Ocean of Years. 

How the winters are drifting, like flakes of snow, 

And the summers, like buds between ; 
And the year in the sheaf — so they come and they go, 
On the river's breast, with its ebb and flow, 
As it glides in the shadow and sheen. 

There's a magical Isle up the river of Time, 

Where the softest of airs are playing ; 
There's a cloudless sky and a tropical clime, 
And a song as sweet as a vesper chime. 

And the Junes with the roses are staying. 

And the name of that Isle is the Long Ago, 

And we bury our treasures there ; 
There are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow — 
There are heaps of dust — ^but we loved them so ! — 

There are trinkets and tresses of hair ; 

There are fragments of song that nobody sings. 

And a part of an infant's prayer, 
There's a lute unswept, and a harp without strings ; 
There are broken vows and pieces of rings, 

And the garments that she used to wear. 

There are hands that are waved, when the fairy shore 

By the mirage is lifted in air ; 
And we sometimes hear, through the turbulent roar. 
Sweet voices we heard in the days gone before. 

When the wind down the river is fair. 
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Oh, remembered for aye, be the blessed Isle, 

All the day of our life till night — 
When the evening comes with its beautiful smile. 
And our eyes are closing to slumber awhile. 

May that " Greenwood " of Soul be in sight I 



STIOE TOGETHER 

ANONYXOUB. 

When midst the wreck of fire and smoke, 

When cannons rend the skies asunder. 
And fierce dragoons with quickening stroke 

Upon the reeling regiments thunder. 
The ranks close up to sharp command, 

Till helmet's feather touches feather ; 
Compact the furious shock they stand. 

And conquer ; for they stick together I 

When now, 'mid clouds of woe and want. 

Our comrades' wails rise fast and faster, 
And charging madly on our front 

Ck)me the black legions of disaster. 
Shall we present a wavering band 

And fly like leaves before wild weather ? 
No I side by side and hand in hand, 

We'll stand our ground and stick together ! 

God gave us hands — one left, one right ; 

The first to help ourselves, the other 
To stretch abroad in kindly might. 

To help along our faithful brother. 
Then if you see a brother fall, 

And bow his head before the weather. 
If yon be not a dastard all. 

You'll help him up and stick together ! 
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HnrE SOHILDHOQD. 

▲UTHOB OJ> "LBSDLV TAWOOB STSATTBB.' 

Der achiltren dhey vms poot in ped, 

All tacked oup for der nighdt : 
I dakes mine pipe der mandel off, 

Und pv der fireside pright, 
I dinks aboudt vekn I vas young — 

Off moder, who vas tead, 
Und how at nighdt — ^like I do Hans — 

She tacked me oup in ped. 

I mindt me off mine fader, too, 

Und how he yoost to say, 
" Poor poy, you haf a hardt oldt row 

To hoe, und leetle blay." 
I find me oudt dot it vas dru« 

Vot mine olt fader said, 
Yhile smoothing down mine flaxen hair 

Und tucking me in ped. 

Der oldt folks ! Id yas like a dhream 

To spheak off dhem like dot, 
Qretchen und I vas " oldt folks " now 

Und haf two schiltren got. 
Ve lofes dhem more as nefer vas, 

Each leedle curly head, 
Und efry nighdt ve dakes dhem oup 

Und tucks dhem in dheir ped. 

Bout dhen, somedimes, v^a I feel pi 

Und all dings lones<»ne seem, 
I vish I vas dot poy again, 

Und dis vas all a dhream. 
I vant to kiss mine moder vonoe, 

Und vhen mine brayer vas said. 
To haf mine fader dake me oup 

Und tuck me in mine ped. 
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DEFmOE OF A OTiTETSTT. 

fl. B. PBENTI8B. 

It is said that mj client had no right to interfere in defence 
of his brother ; so says the commonwealth's attorney. Go, 
gentlemen, and ask your mothers and sisters whether that be 
law. I refer you to no musty tomes, but to the living volumes 
of nature. What*! a man not permitted to defend his brother 
against conspirators ? against assassins, who are crushing out 
the very life of their bruised and powerless victim ? Why, he 
who would shape his conduct by such a principle does not de- 
serve to have a brother or a friend. 

To fight for self is but the result of an honest instinct, which 
we have in conmion with the brutes. To defend those who are 
dear to us, is the highest exercise of the principle of self- 
defence. It nourishes all the noblest social qualities, and con- 
stitutes the germ of patriotism itself. 

Why is the step of the Kentuckian free as that of the bound- 
ing deer ; firm, manly, and confident as that of the Macgregor 
when his foot was on the heather of his native hills, and his eye 
on the peak of Ben Lomond ? It is because he feels indepen- 
dent and proud ; independent in the knowledge of his rights, 
proud in the generous consciousness of ability and courage to 
defend them, not only in his own person, but in the persons of 
those who are dear to him. 

It was not the blood that would desert a brother or a friend, 
which swelled the hearts of your fathers in the '•' olden time," 
when, in defence of those they loved, they sought the red savage 
through all the fastnesses of his native forest. It was not such 
blood that was poured out, free as a gushing torrent, upon the 
dark banks oi the melancholy Raisin, when all Kentucky armed 
her warrior sires. They were as bold and true as over fought 
beneath a plume. The Roncesvalles pass, when fell before the 
opposing lance the harnessed chivalry of Spain, looked not up- 
on a braver or a batter band 

Kentucky has no law which precludes a man from defending 
himself, his brother, or his friend. Better for my client had 
he never been born, than that he should have failed in his duty 
OB this occasion. 
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THE CAUSE OF HUNGAEY. 

KOSSUTH. 

To prove that Washington never attached to his doctrine of 
neutrality more than the sense of temporary policy, I refer to 
one of his letters, written to Lafayette, wherein he says. ** Let 
US only have twenty years of peace, and our country will come 
to such a degree of power and wealth that we shall be able, in 
a just cause, to defy whatever power on earth." 

" In a Just Cause ! " Now, in the name of eternal truth, and 
by all that is sacred and dear to man, since the history of man- 
kind is recorded, there has been no cause more j ust than the 
cause of Hungary ! Never was there a people, without the 
slightest reason, more sacrilegiously, more treacherously, and 
by fouler means, attacked than Hungary ! Never have crime, 
cursed ambition, despotism, and violence, in a more wicked 
manner, united to crush down freedom, and the very life, than 
against Hungary ! Never was a country more mortally out- 
raged than Hungary. All your sufferings, all your complaints, 
which, with so much right, drove your forefathers to take up 
arms, are but slight grievances, compared with those immense, 
deep wounds, out of which the heart of Hungary bleeds ! If 
the cause of my people is not sufficiently just to insure the pro- 
tection of God, and the support of good- willing men, then 
there is NO just cause, and no justice on eabth ; then the 
blood of no new Abel will move towards Heaven ; the genius of 
charity, Christian love, and justice will mournfully fly the 
earth ; a heavy curse will upon mortality fall, oppressed men 
despair, and only the Cains of humanity walk proudly, with 
impious brow, above the ruins of Liberty on Earth ! 

You have attained that degree of strength and consistency 
when your less fortunate brethren of mankind may well claim 
your brotherly, protecting hand. And here I stand before you, 
to plead the cause of these, your less fortunate brethren — the 
cause of humanity. I may succeed, or I may fail. But I will 
go on, pleading with that faith of martyrs by vvhich mountains 
were moved ; and I may displease you, perhaps ; still I will 
say, with Luther, ''May God help me — 1 can do no otherwise! " 
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Woe, a thousandfold woe, to humanity, should there be no- 
body on earth to maintain the laws of humanity ! Woe to 
humanity, if every despot of the world may dare to trample 
down the laws of humanity, and no nation arise to make re- 
spected these laws. 



THE EMPTY NEBT. 

LIZZIB TOBK CASE* 

My mate and I had a cosy nest. 

It was hidden away in a mountain breast, 

In the heart of nature wild and free ; 

And two birdlings fair in the nest had we. 

But the war- wind blew, and we lacked the food 

That was wont to supply our little brood ; 

So my mate took his flight far over the sea 

In search after food for them and for me. 

But ere he came back the birdlings had flown 

And I was left in the nest alone ; 

They had flown away behind the sea. 

And, alas ! they can never come back to me. 

They had flown further off than the farthest star. 

Their wings were o'er tender to fly so far — 

But the angels bore them up in their flight. 

And oh ! their young pinions so pure and bright, 

Soared away and away to a heavenly height, 

I watched them till my eyes grew dim. 

No longer birds but seraphim, 

And sang in heaven their holy hymn ; 

They made their nests away in the skies^ 

And now they are birds of paradise. 

Alas ! my wings were so heavy with sin, 

I watched but I could not follow them in. 

And oft'times we weep, my mate and I, 

For these dear young birdlings away in the sky. 

And still he goes far over the sea, 

But now he only brings food for me. 
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I carry my grief like a wound in my breast 

And hover around the empty nest ; 

Or sitting in that nest alone 

I sing of naught but mj birdlings fioWn. 

You chide me because my songs are sad, 

And ask for numbers blithesome and glad. 

Oh ! ask not for songs that are happy and gay 

When my loving mate is so far away ; 

Ask not for songs that are joyous and free 

When ray birdlings can never come back to me ; 

If I sing to you it must either be 

A song of the grave, or a song of the sea. 



A&BIOTTLTnSE 

D. 8. niOKINBON. 

We have the high authority of history, sacred and profane, 
for declaring that agriculture is a dignified and time-honored 
calling, — ordained and favored of Heaven, and sanctioned by 
experience ; and we are invited to its pursuit by the rewards of 
the past and the present, and the rich promises of the future. 
While the fierce spirit of war, with its embattled legions, has, in 
its proud triumphs, '* whelmed nations in blood, and wrapped 
cities in fire," and filled the land with lamentation and mourn- 
ing, it has not brought peace or happiness to a single hearth, 
dried the tears of the widows or hushed the cries of the orphans 
it has made, bound up or soothed one crushed or broken spirit, 
nor heightened the joys of domestic or social life in a single 
bosom. But how many dark recesses of the earth has agricul- 
ture illumined with its blessings I How many firesides has it 
lighted up with radiant gladness ! How many hearts has it 
made buoyant with domestic hope ! How often, like the good 
Samaritan, has it alleviated want and misery, while the priest 
and Levite of jwwer have passed by on the other side I How 
many family altars, and gathering places of ailection, has it erec- 
ted 1 How many desolate homes has it cheered by its conso- 
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lations? How have its peaceful and gentle influences filled 
the land with pleateousness and riches, and made it vocal with 
praise and thanksgiving ! 

It has pleased the tenevolent Author of our existence to set in 
boundless profusion before us the necessary elements for a high 
state of cultivation and enjoyment. Blessings cluster around us 
like fruits of the land of promise, and science unfolds her treas- 
ures and invites us to partake, literally without money and with- 
out price. The propensities of our nature, as well as the phi- 
losophy of our being, serve to remind us that man was formed 
for care and labor, the acquisition and enjoyment of property, 
for society and government, to wrestle with the elements around 
him ; and that, by an active exercise of his powers and faculties 
alone, can he answer the ends of liis creation, or exhibit his 
exalted attributes. His daily wants, in all conditions of life, 
prompt him to exertion ; and the spirit of acquisition, so deeply 
implanted in the human breast, — ^that " ruling passion strong 
in death," so universally diffused through the whole family of 
man, — is the parent of that laudable enterprise which has caused 
the wilderness to bud and blossom like the rose, planted domes- 
tic enjoyments in the lair of the beast of prey, and transformed 
the earth from an uncultivated wild into one vast store-house of 
subsistence and enjoyment. What can be more acceptable to 
the patriot or the philanthropist, tlian to behold the great mass 
of mankind raisei above the degrading influences of tyranny 
and indolence, to the rational enjoyment of the bounties of 
their Creator. To see, in the productions of man's magic 
powers, the cultivated country, the fragrant meadow, the wav- 
ing harvest, the smiling garden, and the tasteful dwelling, and 
himself, chastened by the precepts of religion, and elevated 
by the refinements of science, partaking of the fruits of his 
own industry, with proud consciousness that he eats not the 
bread of idleness or fraud ; that his gains are not wet with the 
tears of misfortune, nor wrung from his fellow by the devices of 
avarice or extortion ; his joys heightened, his sorrows alleviated 
and his heart rectified, by the cheering voice and heaven-bom 
influences of woman. Well may he sit down under his own 
vine and fig-tree without fear of molestation, and his nightly 
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repose be more quiet than that of the stately monarch of the 
east upon his down of cygnets, or the voluptuous Sybarite upon 
his bed of roses. 



' NEW YEAE'S EVE. 

ANONTMOirS. 

Little Gretchen, little Gretchen wanders up and down the street; 
The snow is on her yellow hair, the frost is on her feet. 
The rows of long, dark houses without look cold and damp. 
By the struggling of the moonbeam, by the flicker of the lamp. 
The clouds ride fast as horses, the wind is from the north. 
But no one cares for Gretchen, and no one looketh forth. 
Within those dark, damp houses are merry faces bright. 
And happy hearts are watching out thft old year's latest night. 

With the little box of matches she could not sell all day. 
And the thin, tattered mantle the wind blows every way. 
She clingeth to the railing, she shivers in the gloom — 
There are parents sitting snugly by the firelight in the room ; 
And children with grave faces are whispering one another 
Of presents for the new year, for father or for mother. 
But no one talks to Gretchen, and no one hears her speak, 
No breath of little whisperers comes warmly to her cheek. 

No little arms are around her : ah me ! that there should be. 
With so much happiness on earth, so much of misery I 
Sure they of many blessings should scatter blessings round. 
As laden boughs in Autumn fling their ripe fruits to the 

ground. 
And the best love man can offer to the God of love, be sure. 
Is kindness to his little ones, and bounty to his poor. 
Little Gretchen, little Gretchen goes coldly on her way ; 
There's no one looketh out at her, there's no one bids her 

stay. 
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Her home is cold and desolate ; no smile, no wood, no fire, 
But cliildren clamorous for bread, and an impatient sire. 
So she sits down in an angle where two great houses meet, 
And she curleth up beneath her for warmth her little feet ; 
And she looketh on the cold wall, and on the colder sky 
And wonders if the little stars are bright fires up on high. 
She hears the clock strike slowly, up in a high church tower. 
With such a sad and solemn tone, telling the midnight hour. 

And she remembered her of tales her mother used to tell. 
And of the cradle-songs she sang, when Summer's twilight fell ; 
Of good men and of angels, and of the Holy Child, 
Who was cradled in a manger, when Winter was most wild ; 
Who was poor, and cold, and hungry, and desolate and lone ; 
And she thought the song had told he was ever with his own ; 
And all the poor and hungry and forsaken ones are his. — 
" How good of him to look on me in such a place as this ! " 

Colder it grows and colder, but she does not feel it now. 

For the pressure on her heart, and tlie weight upon her brow ; 

But she struck one little match on the wall so cold and bare. 

That she might look around her, and see if He were there. 

The single match has kindled, and by the light it threw 

It seemed to little Qretchen the wall was rent in two ; 

And she could see folks seated at a table richly spread. 

With heaps of goodly viands, red wine and pleasant bread. ;■ 

She could smell the fragrant savor, she could hear what they 

did say. 
Then all was darkness once again, the match had burned 

away. 
She struck another hastily, and now she seemed to see 

Within the same warm chamber a glorious Christmas tree. 

The branches were all laden with things that children prize, 

Bright gifts for boy and maiden — she saw them with her eyes. 

And she almost seemed to touch them, and to join the welcome 

shout, 
When darkness fell around her, for the little match was out. 
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Another, yet another, she has tried — ^they will not light ; 
Till all her little store she took, and struck with all her might. 
And the whole miserable place was lighted with the glare. 
And she dreamed there stood a little child before her in the 

air. 
There were blood-drops on his forehead, a spear-wound in his 

side, 
And cruel nail-prints in his feet, and in his hands spread wide. 
And lie looked upon her gently, and she felt that he had 

known 
Pain, hunger, cold, and sorrow — ay, equal to her own. 

And he pointed to the laden board and to the Christmas tree. 
Then up to the cold sky, and said, ** Will Gretchen come with 

me?" 
The poor child felt her pulses fail, she felt her eyeballs swim. 
And a ringing sound was in her ears, like her dead mother's 

hymn : 
And she folded both her thin white hands, and turned from 

that bright board, 
And from the golden gifts, and said, " With thee, with thee, 

OLord!"' 
The chilly winter morning breaks up in the dull skies 
On the city wrapt in vapor, on the spot where Qretchen lies. 

In her scant and tattered garments, with her back against the 

wall. 
She sitteth cold and rigid, she answers to no call. 
They have lifted her up fearfully, they shuddered as they 

said, 
** It was a bitter, bitter night ! the child is frozen dead.** 
The angels sang their greeting for one more redeemed from 

sin ; 
Men said, " It was a bitter night ; would no one let her in ? " 
And they shivered as they spoke of her, and sighed. They 

could not see 
How much df happiness there was after that misery. 
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If OBODT'S OHUD. 

PHILA H. CAB9. 

Alone in the dreary, pitiless street, 
With my torn old dress, and bare, cold feet, 
All day I have wandered to and fro, 
Hungry and shivering, and no wliere to go ; 
The night's coming on in darkness and dread. 
And the chill sleet beating upon my bare head. 
Oh 1 why does the wind blow upon me so wild ? 
Is it because I am nobody's child ? 

Just over the way there's a flood of light, 
And warmth and beauty, and all things bright ; 
Beautiful children, in robes so fair. 
Are caroling songs in their rapture there, 
I wonder if they, in their blissful glee. 
Would pity a poor little beggar like me. 
Wandering alone in the merciless street. 
Naked and shivering, and nothing to eat ? 

Oh ! wliat shall I do when the night comes down. 

In its terrible blackness all over the town ? 

Shall I lay me down 'neath the angry sky, 

On the cold, hard pavement, alone to die, 

When the beautiful children their prayers have said. 

And their mammas have tucked them up snugly in bed ? 

For no dear mother on me ever smiled, — 

Why is it, I wonder, I'm nobody's child ? 

No father, no mother, no sister, not one 
In all the world loves me, e'en the little dogs run 
When I wander too near them ; 'tis wondrous to see, 
How everything shrinks from a beggar like me ! 
Perhaps 'tia a dream ; but sometimes, when I lie 
Gazing far up in the dark blue sky, 
Watching for hours, some large, bright star, 
I fancy the beautiful gates are ajar, 
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And a host of wliite-robed, nameless things, 

Come flattering o'er me on gilded wings ; 

A hand that is strangely soft and fair 

Caresses gently my tangled hair, 

And a voice like the carol of some wild bird — 

The sweetest voice that was ever heard — 

Calls me many a dear, pet name, 

Till my heart and spirit are all aflame. 

They tell me of such unbounded love. 
And bid me come up to their home above ; 
And then with such pitiful, sad surprise. 
They look at me with their sweet, tender eyes. 
And it seems to me, out of the dreary night, 
I am going up to that world of light ; 
And away from the hunger and storm so wild, 
I am sure I shall then be somebody's child. 



THE nBEMAFS WEDDIITa. 

W. ▲. BATON. 

" What are we looking at, mister ? 

Well, d'yer see that kerridge and pair ? 
It's a wedding — that's what it is, sir ; 
^ And ar'n't they a beautiful pair ? 

** They don't want no marrow-bone music. 
There's the fireman's band come to play ; 

It's a red shirt that's going to git married, 
And you don't see such sights every day I 

" They're in the church now, and we're waiting 
To give 'em a cheer as they come ; 

And the grumbler that's not celebrating. 
Deserves all his life to go dumb. 
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'* They won't be out for a minute, 

So if you've got time and will stay, 
111 tell you right from the beginning 

About this 'ere wedding to-day, 

*' One night I was fast getting drowsy. 

And thinkin* ov going to bed, 
When I heerd such a clattering and *' rouse ye ! " 

' That sounds like an engine I ' I said. 

I 

\ 
** So I jumped up and opened the window ; 

* It's a fire, sure enough, wife ! ' says I ; 

For the people were running and shouting, 

And the red glaring lit up the sky. 

**I kicked off my old carpet slippers. 

And on with my boots in a jiff ; 
I hung up my pipe in the comer 

And lost me the last pungent whiff. 

" The wife, she just grumbled a good *un, 

But I didn't take notice of that, 
For I on with my coat in a second 

And sprang down the stairs like a cat ! 

** I followed the crowd, and it brought me 

In front of the house in a blaze ; 
At first I could see nothing clearly, , 

For the smoke made it all of a haze. 

'* The firemen were running their fastest, 

Unwinding great lengths of their hose ; 
The ' police ' were a-pushing the people, 

And treading on every one's toes. 

" I got jammed with some more in a comer, 

Where I couldn't move, try as 1 might ; 
But little I cared for the squeezing 

3o long as I had a good sight, 
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" Lordee ! it was grand ! but 'twas awful ! 

The flames leaped up higher and higher ; 
The wind seemed to get underneath them. 

Till they roared like a big blacksmith*s fire ! 

" I was just looking round at the people, 
With their faces lit up by the glare, 

When I heerd some one shriek, hoarse with terror, 
* Oh, look ! there's a young gal up there 1 ' 

" I shall never forget the excitement. 

My heart beat as loud as a clock ; 
I looked at the crowd, still a-standing. 

As if turned to stone by the lihock. 

" And there was the pooty face shining, 
With its blank look of haggard despair — 

Her hands tightly clasped on her bosom, 
And her white lips a-moving in prayer. 

'' The staircase was burnt to a eindery 

There wasn't a fire-escape near ; 
But a ladder was brought from a builder's. 

And the mob g^ve a half-frightened cheer. 

" The ladder was put to the window. 
While the flames were still raging below ; 

We looked, with hearts in our throttle, 
To see who would otter to go ! 

" When up stood a sturdy young fireman ! 

As a sailor would climb up a mast. 
We see him go in at the window, 

And we cheered as though danger were pas^ 

" We saw nothing more for a moment. 
But the sparks flying round us like rain ; 

And then as we breathlessly waited, 
He come to the window agaii^. 
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And on his broad shoulders were lying 
The face of that poor, fainting thing, 
And we gave him a tiger as never 
Was give to your prince or jovlt king. 



** He got on the top of the ladder — 
I can see him there now, noble lad ! 

And the flames underneath seemed to know it, 
For they leaped at that ladder like mad. 

** So just as he got to the middle. 
Good God I it began to give way. 

For the flames had got hold of it spiteful ! 
Tou could see the poles tremble and sway. 

" He came but a step or two lower. 
Then leaped, with his prize, to the ground ; 

And there, you would hardly believe it, 
He landed the girl safe and sound. 

" I took off my old hat and waved it ; 

I couldn't join in with the cheer. 
For the smoke had got into my peepers, 

And I felt such a choking just here. 



" And now, sir, they're going to get married, 
I bet you, she'll make a good wife ; 

And who has the most right to have her 't 
Why, the fellow that saved her young lif<; 1 

** A beauty 1 ah, sir, I believe you ! 

Stand back, lads I stand back t here they are ! 
We'll give them the cheer that we promised, 

Now, lads, with a hi, hi, tigar-r-r I " 
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DESPAIB. 

DOW, /R. 

The whitest foam dances upon the darkest billow, and the 
stars shine the brightest when surrounded hy the blackest of 
thunder-clouds ; so hope mirrors its most brilliant rays in the 
dark wave of despair, and happiness is never so complete as 
when visited occasionally by the ministers of misery. These 
ups and downs in the pathway of man's existence are all for 
the best, and yet he allows them to vex and torment his peace 
till he bursts the boiler of his rage, and scalds his own toes. I 
have no doubt but the common run of people would like to 
have a railroad built from here to the grave, and go through by 
steam ; but if they all worked as easy in life's galling collar as 
I do, they would have things just as they are ; some ups and 
some downs — some sweet and some bitter — some sunshine and 
some storm ; because they constitute a variety. I wouldn't 
give a shinplaster penny to have the road of existence perfectly 
level ; for I should soon become tired of a dull sameness of 
prospect, and make myself miserable in the idea that I must 
experience no material change, either for better or for worse. 
Plum-pudding is most excellent staff to wind oif a dinner with : 
but all plum-pudding would be worse than none at all. So 
you see, my friends, the trouble and trials of life are absolutely 
necessary to enable us to judge rightly of genuine happiness, 
whenever it happens to enliven the saturnine region of the 
heart with its presence. 

If we were never to have our jackets and shirts wet with 
the cold rain of misfortune, we should never know how good 
it feels to stand out and dry in the warm rays of comfort. You 
needn't hesitate ever to travel through swamps of trouble, for 
fear of sinking over head in the mud of despondency ; for des- 
pair is never quite despair. No, my friends, it never comes 
quite up to the mark in the most desperate cases. I know the 
prosj)ects of man are sometimes moSt tormentingly conglomer- 
ous ; hut the clouds eventually clear away, and his sky again 
becomes clear and quiescent as a basin of po^to starch. His 
^un of ambition may be darkened — his moon of memory turned 
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4o blood— and the star of his peace blotted from the firmament 
of his, 1 don't knov/ what ; but he is not entirely a gone goose 
even in this situation. Tliose semi-celestial angels of light 
and loveliness, Hope and Fancy, will twine the sweetest of 
roses round his care- wrinkled brow ; and while one whispers 
in his ear, '* Don't give up the ship/' the other dresses up for 
him a bower of future happiness, and festoons it with the 
choicest of elysian flowers. The very darkest cell of despair 
always has a gimlet-hole to let the glory of hope shine in, and 
dry up the tears of the poor prisoner of woe. 



THE HEBOISM OF THE PIL6EIM8. 

R. CHOATB. 

If one were called on to select ^he most glittering of the in- 
stances of military heroism to which the admiration of the world 
has been most constantly attracted, he would make choice, I im- 
agine, of the instance of that desperate valor, in which, in obe- 
dience to the laws, Leonidas and his three hundred Spartans cast 
themselves headlong, at the passes of Greece, on the myriads of 
their Persian invaders. From the simple page of Herodotus, 
longer than from the Amphyctionic monument, or the games of 
the commemoration, that act speaks still to the tears and praise 
of all the world. 

Judge if, that night, as they watched the dawn of the last 
morning their eyes could ever see ; as they heard with every 
passing hour the stilly hum of the invading host, his dusky 
lines stretched out without end, and now almost encircling them 
around ; as they remembered their unprofaned home, city of 
heroes and of the mother of heroes — judge if, watching there, 
in the gateway of Greece, this sentiment did not grow to the 
nature of madness, if it did not run in torrents of literal fire to 
and from the laboring heart ; and when morning came and 
passed, and they had dressed their long locks for battle, and 
when, at a little after noon, the countless invading throng was 
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seen at last to move, was it not with a rapture, as if all the joy, 
all the sensation of life, was in that one moment, that they 
cast themselves, with the fierce gladness of monntain torrents, 
headlong upon that brief revelry of glory ? 

I acknowledge the splendor of that transaction in all its as- 
pects. I admit its morality, too, and its useful influence on 
every Grecian heart in that greatest crisis of Greece. 

And yet, do you not think that whoso could, by adequate de- 
scription, bring before you that winter of the Pilgrims, — ^its 
brief sunshine ; the nights of storm, slow waning ; the damp 
and icy breath, felt to the pillow of the dying ; its destitutions 
its contrasts with all their former experience in life, its utter in- 
sulation and loneliness, its death beds and burials, its memories, 
its apprehensions, its hopes ; the consultations of the prudent ; 
the prayers of the pious ; the occasional cheerful hymn, in which 
the strong heart threw off its burden, and, asserting its un van- 
quished nature, went up, like a bird of dawn, to the skies ; — do 
ye not think that whoso could describe them calmly waiting in 
that defile, lovelier and darker than Thermopylae, for a morning 
that might never dawn, or might show Ihem, when it did, a 
mightier arm than the Persian raised as in act to strike, would 
he not sketch a scene of more difficult and rarer heroism ? A 
scene, as Wordsworth has said, " melancholy, yea, dismal, yet 
consolatory and full of joy ; " a scene even better fitted to succor^ 
to exalt, to lead the forlorn hopes of all great causes, till time 
shall be no more ! 

I have said that I deemed it a great thing for a nation, in all 
the periods of its fortunes, to be able to look back to a race of 
founders, and a principle of institution, in which it might ration- 
ally admire the realized idea of true heroism. That felicity, that 
pride, that help, is ours. Our past, with its great eras, that of 
settlement, and that of independence, should announce, should 
compel, should spontaneously evolve as from a germ, a wise, 
moral, and glowing future. Those heroic men and women 
should not look down on a dwindled posterity. That broad 
foundation, sunk below frost or earthquake, should bear up 
something more permanent than an encampment of tents, 
jyitched at random, and struck when the trumpet of march 
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sounds ai next daybreak. It should bear up, as by a natural 
growth, a structure on which generations may come, one after 
another, to the great gift of the social life. 



THE QtSEEK AND TUBKMAN. 

CROLT. 

The Turkman lay beside the river ; 

The wind played loose through bow and quiver ; 

The charger on the bank fed free ; 

The shield huTng glittering from the tree ; 

The trumpet, shawm, and atabal 

Lay screened from dew by cloak and pall ; 

For long and weary was the way 

The hordes had marched that burning day. 

Above them, on the sky of June, 
Broad as a buckler glowed the moon. 
Flooding with glory vale and hill. 
In silver sprang the mountain rill ; 
The weeping shrub in silver bent ; 
A pile of silver stood the tent ; 
All soundless, sweet tranquillity ; 
All beauty — ^hiU, brook, tent, and tree. 

There came a sound — 'twas like the gush 
When night- winds shake the rose's bush ; 
There came a sound — 'twas like the tread 
Of wolves along the valley's bed ; 
There came a sound — 'twas like the flow 
Of rivers swoln with melting snow ; 
There came a soimd — 'twas like the roar 
Of ocean on its winter shore. 
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" Deatl) to the Turk ! *' uprose tlie yell ; , 

On rolled tlie charge— -ft thunder peal. 
The Tartar arrows fell like rain, 
They clanked on helm and mail and chain : 
In blood, in hate, in death were twined 
Savage and Greek — mad — ^bleeding — ^blind ; 
And still on flank and front and rear 
Raged, Ck>nstantine, thy thirsting spear 1 

Brassy and pale— a type of doom — 

Labored the moon through deepening gloom. 

Down plunged her orb — 'twas pitchy night ! 

Now, Turkman, turn thy reins for flight I 

On rushed their thousands in the dork I 

But in their camp a ruddy spark 

Like an uncertain meteor reeled — 

Thy hand, brave king, that fire-brand wheeled I 

Wild burst the burning element 
O'er man and courser, flood and tent I 
And through the blaze the Greeks outsprang 
Like tigers — bloody, foot and fang ! 
With dagger-stab and falchion sweep 
Delving the stunned and st4iggering heap, 
Till lay the slave by chief and khan, 
And all was gone that once was man. 

There's wailing on the Euxine shore^ 
Her chivalry shall ride no more ! 
There's wailing on thy hills, Altai, 
For chiefs the Grecian vultures prey ! 
But, Bosphorus, thy silver wave 
Hears shouts for the returning brave ; 
For, kiugliest of a kingly line, 
Lo ! there comes glorious Constantine I 
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AMERIOA. 

FHILLZFS. 

Seorcli creation round, where can 70a find a country that 
presents so sublime a view, so interesting an anticipation? 
What noble institutions I What a comprehensive policy. 
What a wise equalization of every political advantage I The 
oppressed of all countries, the martyrs of every creed, the inno- 
cent victim of despotic arrogance or superstitions phrenzy, may 
there find refuge ; his industry encouraged, his piety respected, 
his ambition animated ; with no restraint but those laws which 
are the same to all, and no distinction but that which his merit 
may originate. Who can deny that the existence of such a 
country presents a subject for human congratulation I Who can 
deny that its gigantic advancement offers a field for the most 
rational conjecture ! At the end of the very next century, if 
she proceeds as she seems to promise, what a wondrous spectacle 
may she not exhibit ! Who shall say for what purpose mysteri- 
ous Providence may not have designed her ! Who shall say that 
when in its follies or its crimes the old world may have buried 
all the pride of its power, tfnd all the pomp of its civilization, 
human nature may not find its destined renovation in the new 1 
when its temples and its trophies shall havemoldered into dust, — 
when the glories of its name shall be but the legend of tradition, 
and the light of its achievements live only in song ; philosophy 
will revive again in the sky of her Franklin, and glory rekindle 
at the urn of her Washington. Is this the vision of romantic 
fancy ? Is it even improbable ? Is it half so improbable as the 
events, which, for the last twenty years, have rolled like succes- 
sive tides over the surface of the European world, each erasing 
the impressions that preceded it ? Many, I know there are, who 
will consider this supposition as wild and whimsical ; but they 
have dwelt with little reflection upon the records of the past. 
They have but ill observed the never-ceasing progression of 
national raise and national ruin. They form their judgment on 
the deceitful stability of the present hour, never considering the 
innumerable monarchies and republics, in former days, appar- 
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©ntly as peftnanent, their verj existence become now the subject 
of speculation — I had almost said of skepticism. " I appeal to 
history ! Tell me, thou reverend chronicler of the grave, can 
all the illusions of ambition realized, can all the wealth of an 
universal commerce, can all the achievements of successful hero- 
ism, or all the establishments of this world's wisdom, secure to 
empire the permanency of its possessions ? Alas, Troy thought 
so once ; yet the land of Priam lives only in song ! Thebes 
thought so once ; yet her hundred gates have crumbled, and 
her very tombs are but as the dust they were vainly intended 
to commemorate I So thought Palmyra — where is she ! So 
thought Persepolis, and now — 

" Yon waste, where roaming lionB howl, 

Yon aisle, where moans the grey-eyed owl, 

Shows the proud Persian^s great abode. 

Where sceptred once, an earthly god, 

His power-clad arm controlled each happier clime. 

Where sports the warbling muse, and fancy soars sabliine/' 

So thought the countries of Demosthenes and the Spartan ; 
yet Leonidas is trampled by the timid slave, and Athens insulted 
by the servile, mindless and enervate Ottoman 1 In his hurried 
march. Time has but looked at their imagined immortality, and 
aU its vanities, from the palace to the tomb, have, with their 
ruins, erased the very impression of his footsteps ! The days 
of their glory are as if they had never been ; and the island that 
was then a speck, rude and neglected in the barren ocean, now 
rivals the ubiquity of their commerce, the glory of their arms, 
the fame of their philosophy, the eloquence of their senate, and 
the inspiration of their bards ! Who shall say, then, contem- 
plating the past, that England, proud and potent as she appears* 
may not one day be what Athens is. and the young American yet 
soar to be what Athens was ! Who shall say, when the Eu- 
ropean column shall have moldered, and the night of barbarism 
obscured its very rains, that that mighty continent may not 
emerge from the horizon, to rule, for its time, sovereign of the 
ascendant. 

Such, sir, is the natural progress of human operations, and 
such the. unsubstantial mockery of human pride, 
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VISIT or LA FAYETTE TO AMBMOA. 

8. S. FBXNTIS8. 

In 1824, on Sunday, a single ship farled her snowy sails in 
tlie harbor of New York ; and scarcely had her prow touched 
the shore, when a murmur was heard among the multitude, 
which gradually deepened into a mighty shout, and that shout 
was a shout of joy. And again and again were the heavens 
rent with the aspiring sound. Nor did it cease, for the loud 
strain was carried from city to city and from state to state till 
not a tongue was silent throughout this wide Republic, from 
the lisping infant to the tremulous old man. All were united 
in one wild shout of gratulation. The voice of more than ten 
millions of freemen gushed up towards the sky, and broke the 
stillness of its silent depths. And but one note, and but one 
tone went to form this acclamation. And up in those pure re- 
gions, clearly and sweetly did it sound, '* Honor to La Fayette ! " 
'* Welcome to the Nation's Guest I " And it was La Fayette, 
the war-worn veteran, whose arrival on our shores had caused 
this widespread joy. He came among us to behold the inde- 
pendence and the freedom which his young arm had well as- 
sisted in achieving ; and never before did eye behold or heart 
of man conceive such homage paid to virtue. His whole stay 
among us was a continued triumph. Every da3r's march was 
an ovation. The United States became for months one great 
festive hall. People forgot the usual occupations of life, and 
crowded to behold the benefactor of mankind. The old iron- 
hearted, gray-haired veterans of the Revolution, thronged 
around him to touch his hand, to behold his face, and to call 
down Heaven's benison upon their old companion In arms. 
Lisping infancy and garrulous old age, beauty, talent, wealth 
and power — aU, for a while, forsook their usual pursuits, and 
united to pay a willing tribute of gratitude and welcome to the 
Nation's Guest. The name of La Fayette was upon every lip, 
and wherever was his name, there too was an invocation for 
blessing on his head. What were the triumphs of the dassic 
ages, compared \\ith this unbought love and homage of a 
mighty people ? Take then^ in Rome's best days, when the in- 
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vincible generals of the eternal city retnmed from tlieir foreign 
conqaests, widi captive kings boond to their chariot wheels, 
and the spoils of nations in their train, followed by the stem 
and bearded warriors, and surrounded by the interminable 
moltitudeB of the seven-hilled city, shouting a fierce welcome 
home — ^what was such a triumph compared with that of La 
Fayette ? Not a single city, but a whole nation rising as one 
man, and greeting him with an affectionate embrace I One 
single day of such spontaneous homage, were worth whole 
years <^ conrtly adulation ; one hour might well reward a man 
for a whole life of danger and of toil. Then, too, the joy with 
which he must have viewed the prosperity of the people for 
whom he had so deeply struggled? To behold the nation 
which he had left a little child, now grown up in the full pro- 
portions of lusty manhood ! To see the tender sapling which 
he had left with hardly shade enough to cover its own roots, 
now waxing into the sturdy and unwedgeable oak, beneath 
whoae gratetful umbrage the oppressed of all nations find shel- 
ter and protection. That oak still grows on in its majestic 
strength^ and wider and wider still extends its mighty branches. 
But the hand that watered and nourished it while yet a tender 
plant is now cold ; and the heart that watched with strong 
affecticui its early growth has ceased to beat. 



THE WOLTE& 

TBOWfiBineB. 

Te who listen to stories told, 

When hearths are cheery and nights are cold, 

Of the lone wood-side, and the hungry pack 

That howls on the fainting traveller's track, — 

Flame-red eye baUs that way lay, 

Bf the wint'ry moon, the belated sleigh, — 

TiKB^lost child sought in the dismal wDod, 

Tlw little shoes and the stains of blood 

On tiie trampled snow,— O ye that hear. 

With thrilla of pity, or chills of fear, 
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Wishing some angel bad been sent 

To shield the hapless aad ianoo«iit,«~ 

Enow ye the fiend that is era^ler far 

Than the gaunt gray herds of tb© forest Me ? 

Swiftly vanish the wild fleet trails 

Before the rifle and woodman's axe : 

Bat hark to the coming of unseen feet, 

Pattering by night through the city «treet I 

Each wolf that dies in the woodland blown 

Lives a spectre, and haunts the town. 

By square and market they slink and prowl, 

In lane and alley they leap and howl. 

All night they snufE and snarl, before 

The poor patched window ai^d broken door. 

They paw the clapboards and claw tb« l«teb. 

At every creviee they whine asid aerateh. 

Their tongues are subtle and long and thin, 

And they lap the living blood wi&ia. 

Icy keen are the teeth tlutt tear. 

Red as ruin the ^es tliat glaoe. 

Children crouched in comers cold 

Shiver in tattered garments old. 

And start from sleep with bitter pangs 

At the touch of the phantom's viewless fangs. 

Weary the mother and worn with strife. 

Still she watches and fights for life. 

But her hand is feeble, and weapon small : 

One little needle against them all ! ' 

In evil hour the daughter fled i 

From her poor shelter and wretched bed. 

Through the <5ity's pitiless solitude 

To the door of aiu the wolves pursued. 

Fierce the father and grim with waut, 

His heart is gnawed by the spectres gaunt. 

Frenzied stealing forth by night, 

With whetted knife to the desperate Ught, 

He thought to smite the spectres dead, 

But he smites his brother man instead. 
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O you that listen to stories told, 

When hearths are cheery and nights are cold, 

Weep no more at the tales you hear. 

The danger is dose, and the wolves are near. 

Shudder not at the murderer's name. 

Marvel not at the maiden's shame. 

Pass not by with averted eye 

The door where the stricken children cry. 

But when the beat of the phantom feet 

Sounds by night through the stormy street, 

FoUow thou where the spectres glide ; 

Stand like Hope by the mother's side ; 

And be thyself the angel sent 

To shield the hapless and innocent. 

He giveth little who gives but tears, 

He giveth his best who aids and cheers. 

He does well in the forest wild 

Who slays the monster and saves the child ; 

But he does better, and merits more, 

Who drives the wolf from the poor man's door. 



DA OAPO. 

D. L. FAINB 

She sat at the old piano 

Her fingers, thin and pale, 
Ran over the yellow key-board 

The chords of the minor scale. 

Her hands were withered and shrunken. 

Her form with age was bent ; 
They seemed twin spirits in look and tone- 

Herself and the instrument 

For the instrument, quaint and olden, 
With its single tremulant strings, 

Was little more than a spirit, 
And its tone seemed a whirr of wings ; 
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And she — ^the keen chisel of sorrow 

And the cruel burin of care, 
Had cut in her dear old features 

Deep furrows here and there. 

Till all that was gross and earthy ' 

Had been chipped and smoothed away. 

And disclosed the patient angel 
Behind its thin mask of clay. 

She paused ; and with upturned features 

And reminiscent eyes 
Was translated in one brief moment 

Back to young life's paradise. 

And the lovely spirit of childhood, 

So trusting, and pure, and sweet. 
Came back and glorified her 

From beaming forehead to feet. 

Then she swept the keys, and the music 

Of vanished years leapt out ; 
Each note was a patter of merry feet 

And a gleeful childish shout. 

And fingers dimpled and rosy 

Tripped o'er the enchanted keys. 
And the music was. fresh as young laughter 

Or the warble of birds in the trees. 

No strain from the old tone-masters 

No burst of harmony grand, 
Sprang from the old piano 

At the touch of that magic hand. 

But the simple airs of her girlhood 

Rippled in melody sweet. 
As in days when her sky was all sunshine. 

And the hours were as happy as fleet ; 
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And sparkled tli« light that vanished 
From eyes long dried of tears. 

And twinkled feet to her music 
That have mouldered iu dust for years. 

And as we watched and lititeued, 
She seemed to our mois^tened eyes 

Already beyond the portals 
That open toward the skies. 

Nor seemed it longer a marvel 
That when, in the morning gray, 

The disciples came to the tomb of the Lord 
To bear the body away, 

They found but his cast o£E garment, 
With its odor of aloes and myrrh, 

And the stone rolled away from the oipeR door 
Of an empty sepulchre. 



MA0LAIBE8 OmU). 

ANONYMOUS. 

" Maclaine ! you Ve scourged me like a hound ;- 
You should have struck me to the ground ; 
You shoatd have played a chieftain's part ; 
You should have stabbed me to the heart. 

'* You should have crashed me into death ; — 
But here I swear with living breath. 
That for this wrong which you have done, 
I'U wreak my vengeance on. your son, — 

** On him, and you, and all your race ! " — 
He said, and bounding from his place, 
He seized the child with suddea hold — 
A smiling infant, thiee years old— 
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And, starting like a hunted stag, 
He scaled the rock, he clomb the ong, 
And reached, o'er many a wide abyss, 
The beetling seaward precipice. 

And, leaning o'er its topmost ledge, 
He held the infant o'er the edge : — 
" In vain thy wrath, Ihy sorrow vain ; 
No hand shall save it, proud Maclaine ! " 

With flashing eye and burning brow, 
The mother followed, heedless how, 
0*er crags with mosses overgrown, 
And stair-like juts of slippery stone. 

But midway up the rugged steep. 
She found a chasm she oould not leap, 
And, kneeling on its brink, she raised 
Her supplicating hands, and gazed. 

'^ O, spare my child, my joy, my pride ! 
O, give me back my child ! " she cried : 
'* My child ! my child I " with sobs and tears. 
She shrieked upon his callous ears. 

" Come, Evan," said the trembling chief, — 
His bosom wrung with pride and grief, — 
*' Restore the boy, give back my son, 
And I'll forgive the wrong you've done." 



*' I scorn forgiveness, haughty man ! 
You've injured me before the clan ; 
And naught but blood shall wipe away 
The shame 1 have endured to- da v." 

And, as he spoke, he raised the child, 
To dash it 'mid the breakers wild, 
But, at the mother's piercing cry, 
Drew back a step, and made reply : — 
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" Fair lady, if your lord will strip, 
And let a clansman wield the whip, 
Till skin shall flay, and blood shall run, 
ril give you back your little son." 

The lady's cheek grew pale with ire, 
The chieftain's eyes flashed sudden fire ; 
He drew a pistol from his breast. 
Took aim, — ^then dropped it, sore distressed. 

" I might have slain my babe instead. 
Gome, Evan, come," the father said. 
And through his heart a tremor ran ; 
•* We'll fight our quarrel man to man." 

" Wrong unavenged I've never borne," 
Said Evan, speaking loud in scorn ; 
" You've heard my answer, proud Maclaine ; 
I will not fight you, — think again. " 

The lady stood in mute despair, 
With freezing blood and stiffening hair ; 
She moved no limb, she spoke no word ;— 
She could but look upon her lord. 

He saw the quivering of her eye. 
Pale lips and speechless agony, — 
And, doing battle with his pride, 
'* Give back the boy, — I yield," he cried. 

A storm of passions shook his mind — 
Anger, and shame, and love combined ; 
But love prevailed, and bending low. 
He bared his shoulders to the blow. 

" I smite you," said the clansman true ; 
" Forgive me, chief, the deed I do I 
For by yon Heaven that hears me speak. 
My dirk in Evan's heart shall reek ! " 



i 
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But Evan's face beamed hate and jo.y ; 
Close to his breast he hugged the boy : 
" Revenge is just, revenge is sweet, 
And mine, Lochbuy, shall be complete." 

Ere hand could stir, with sudden shock, 

He threw the infakit o'er the rock, — 

Then followed with a desperate leap, ^ 

Down fifty fathoms to the deep. \ 

* 

They found their bodies in the tide ; 
And never till the day she died 
Was that sad mother known to smile — 
The Niobe of MuUa's isle. 

They dragged false Evan from the sea, 
And hanged him on a gallows tree ; 
And rarens fattened on his brain, 
To sate the vengeance of Maclaine. 



KATIE LEE AND WILLIE GEAT. 

AKONTlCOnS. 

Two brown heads with tossing curls, 
Red lips shutting over pearls. 
Bare feet, white and wet with dew, 
Two eyes black and two eyes blue — 
Little boy and girl were they, 
Katie Lee and Willie Gray. 

They were standing where a brook. 
Bending like a shepherd's crook. 
Flashed its silver, and thick ranks 
Of willow fringed its mossy banks — 
Half in thought and half in play, . 
Katie Lee and Willie Gray. 
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They had cheeks like cherry red, 
He was taller, 'most a head : 
She with arms like wreaths of snow 
Swung a basket to and fro, 
As they loitered, half in play, 
Katie Lee and Willie Gray. 

" Pretty Katie," Willie said, 
And there came a dash of red 
Through the brownness of the cheek, 
" Boys are strong and gir>8 are weak, 
And I'll carry, so I will, 
Katie's basket up the hill." 

Katie answered with a laugh, 
** You shall only carry half ; " 
Then said, tossing back her curls, 
** Boys are weak as well as girls." 
Do you think that Katie guessed 
Half the wisdom she expressed ? 

Men are only boys grown tall ; 
Hearts don't change much, after alU 
And when, long years from that day, 
Katie Lee and Willie Gray 
Stood again beside the brook 
Bending like a shepherd's crook — 

Is it strange that Willie said, 
While again a dash of red 
Crowned the brownness of his cheek 
I am strong and you are weak ; 
Life is but a slippery steep. 
Hung with shadows cold and deep. 

'* Will you trust me, Katie dear ? 
Walk beside me without fear ? 
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May I cany, If I will, 
All your burdens up the hill? " 
And she answered, with a laugh, 
" No, but yon may carry half.' 



tt 



Close beside the little brook 
Bending like a shepherd's crook, 
{ Working with its silver hands 

i Late and early at the sands. 

Stands a cottage, where, to-day, 
Katie lives with Willie Gray. 

In the porch she sits, and lo ! 
Swinging a basket to and fro, 
Vastly different from the one 
That she swung in years agone ; 
This is long, and deep, and wide, 
And has rockera at the side. 



i I A LOST DAY. 

I : • ANONTMOUS. 

I ^ Lost ! lost ! lost ! 

f A gem of countless price, 

I Cut from the living rock, 

I And graved in Paradise ; 

Set round with three times eight 

Large diamonds clear and bright, 
And each with sixty smaller ones, 
All changeful as the light. 

Lost — where the thoughtless throng 
In fashion's mazes wind, 

Where trilletli folly's song. 
Leaving a stiug behind. 
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Tet to my liand 'twas given 

A golden harp to buy, 
Sucli as the white-robed choir attune 

To deathless minstrelsy, 

Lost I lost I lost ! 

I feel all search in vain ; 
'( That gem of countless cost 

Can ne'er be mine again ; 
I offer no reward, 

For till these heart-strings sever, 
I know that heaven-entrusted gift 

Is reft away for ever. 



POLLTS AEEIVAL. 

ANONYMOUS. 

The train was just in when Tom reached the station, panting 
like a race-horse, and as red as a lobster with the wind and the 
run. 

" Suppose she'll wear a top-knot and a thingumbob, like 
every one else ; and however shall I know her ? Too bad of 
Fan to make me come alone ! " thought Tom, as he stood watch- 
ing the crowd stream through the depot, and feeling rather 
daunted at the array of young ladles who passed. 

As none of them seemed looking for any one, he did not 
accost them, but eyed each new batch ^vitli the air of a martyr. 
" That's her," he said to himself, as he presently caught sight 
of a girl in gorgeous array, standing, with lu i.ds folded, and a 
very small iiat perched on the top of a very larfre " chig-non," 
as Tom pronounced it, " T suppose I've ^ot to speak to her, so 
here goes ; " and, nerving himself to the task, Tom slowly 
approached the damsel, who looked as if the wind had blown 
her clothes into rags such a flapping of sashes, scallops, ruffles, 
curls, and feathers was there. 

" I say, if you please, is your name Polly Milton ? " meekly 
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asked Tom, pausing before the breezy stranger. " No, it isn't," 
answered the young lady, with a cool stare that utterly 
quenched him. 

*• Where in thunder is she?" growled Tom, walking off in 
high dudgeon. The quick tap of feet behind him made h^rn 
turn in time to see a fresh-faced little girl running down the 
long station, and looking as if she rather liked it. As she 
smiled, and waved her bag at him, he stopped and waited for 
her, saying to himself, " Hullo I I wonder if that's Polly 1 " 

Up came the little girl, with her hand out, and a half -shy, 
half -merry look in her blue eyes, as she said inquiringly : 

" This is Tom., isn't it ? *' 

"Yes. How did you know?" and Tom got over the ordeal 
of hand-shaking without thinking cf it, he was so surprised. 

" Oh, Fan told me you'd got curly hair, and a funny nose, 
and kept whistling, and wore a gray cap, pulled over your 
eyes ; so I knew you directly." And Polly nodded at him in 
the most friendly manner, having politely refrained from call- 
ing the hair "red," the nose "a pug," and the cap "old" — 
all of which facts Fanny had carefully impressed upon her 
memory. 

As the carriage drove off, Polly gave a little bounce on the 
springy seat, and laughed like a delighted child. " I do like 
to ride in these nice hacks, and see all the fine things, and 
have a good time, don't you ? " she said, composing herself the 
next minute, as if it suddenly occurred to her that she was 
going a-visiting. 

"Not much," said Tom, not minding what he said, for the 
fact that he was shut up with the strange girl suddenly 
oppressed his soul. 

*' How's Fan? Why didn't she come, too?" asked Polly, 
trying to look demure, while her eyes danced in spite of her. 

" Afraid of spoiling her crinkles ; " and Tom smiled, for this 
base betrayal of confidence made him feel his own meanness 
again. 

"You and I don't mind dampness. I*m much obliged to 
you for coming to take care of me." 

It was kind of Polly to say that, and Tom felt it ; for his re4 
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eiop was a tender point, hxA to be associated with PoUj^s pretty 
blown curls seemed to lessen its coppcrv glow. 

Then he hadn't done anything for her but carry the bag a 
few steps ; yet, she thanked him. Ilo felt grateful, and in a 
burst of ccmfidence, ofEered a handful of peanuts, for his 
pockets were always supplied with this agreeable delicacy, and 
he might be traced anywhere by the trail of sheUs he left 
behind him. 

As soon as he had done it, he remembered that Fanny con- 
sidered them vulgar, and felt that he had disgraced his family 
So he stuck his head out of the window, and kept it there so 
long, that Polly asked if anything was the matter. 

'' He's pretty drunk ; but I guess he can hold his horses/* 
replied this evil-minded boy, with an air of calm resignation. 

" Is the man tipsy ? Oh, dear ! let's get out ! Are the horses 
bad ? It's very steep here ; do you think it's safe ! " cried poor 
Polly, making a cocked hat of her little beaver, by thrusting it 
out of the half -open window on her side. 

'* There's plenty of folks to pick us up if anything happens ; 
but perhaps it would be safer if I got out and sat with the 
man ; " and Tom quite beamed with the brilliancy of this sud> 
den mode of relief. 

" Oh, do, if you ain't afraid I Mother would be so anxious 
if anything should happen to me, so far away ! " cried Polly, 
much distressed. 

" Don't you be worried. I'll manage the old chap, and the 
horses too ; " and opening the dour, Tom vanished aloft, leav- 
ing poor victimized Polly to quake inside, while he placidly- 
revelled in freedom and peanuts outside with the staid old 
driver. 

Fanny came flying down to meet her " darling Polly," as 

Tom presented her, with the graceful remark, "I've got her 1 " 

and the air of a dauntless hunter, producing the trophies cf 

his akilL Polly was instantly whisked up stairs ; and, having 

danced a double-shuffle on the door-mat, Tom retired to the 

dining-room to restore exhausted nature with half a doz^i 

cookies. 

" Ain't you tired to death ? Don't you want to lie down? " 
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said Fanny, sitting on the side of the bed in Polly's room, and 
chattering hard, while she examined everything her friend 
had on. 

*' Xot a bit. I had a nice time coming, and no trouble except 
the tipsy coachman ; but Tom got out and kept him in order^ 
BO I wasn't much frightened," answered innocent Polly, taking 
oft her rough-and-ready coat, and her plain hat without a bit 
of a feather. 

*' Fiddlesticks ! he wasn't tipsy ; and Tom only did it to get 
out of the way. He can't bear girls,*' said Fanny, with a 
superior air. 

" Can't he ? Why, I thought he was very pleasant and 
kind ! " and Polly opened her eyes with a surprised expression. 

" He's an awful boy, my dear ; and if you have anything to 
do with him, he'll torment you to death. Boys are oM horrid ; 
but he's the horridest one I ever saw," 



THE FIEEMAN'S STOEY. 

ANOimEOXTS. 

" ' A frightful face ? ' Wal, yes, yer correct ; 

That man on the enjine thar 
Don't pack the han'somest countenance — 

Every inch of it sportin' a scar ; 
But I tell you, pard, tliar ain't money enough 

Piled up in the Xational Banks 
To buy that face, nor a single scar — 

(No, I never indulges. Thanks.) 

'* Yes, Jim is an old-time engineer, 

An' a better one never war knowed I 
Bin a runnin' yar since the fust machine 

War put on the Quincy Road ; 
An' thar ain't a galoot that pulls a plug 

From Maine to the jumpin' off place 
That knows more about the big iron boss 

Than him with the battered-up face. 
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*' * Gk)t hurt in a smash-up ?' No 'twar done 

In sort o* legitimate way ; 
He got it a trying to save a gal 

Up yar on the road last May. 
I heven't much time for to spin you the yarn, 

For we pull out at two-twenty-five — 
Just wait till I climb up an' toss in some coal, 

So's to keep old * 90 ' alive. 



" Jim war pullin' the Burlin'ton passenger then. 

Left Quincy a half an hour late, 
An' war skimmin' along purty lively, so's not 

To lay out No. 21 freight. 
The * 90 ' war more than hoopin 'em up 

An' a quiverin' in every nerve ! 
When all to once Jim yelled * Merciful God I * 

As she shoved her sharp nose 'round a curve. 



" I jumped to his side o* the cab, an' ahead 

'Bout two hundred paces or so 
Stood a gal on the track, her hands raised aloft. 

An' her face jist as white as the snow ; 
It seems she war so paralyzed with the fright 

That she couldn't move for'ard or back, 
An* when Jim pulled the whistle she fainted an* fell 

Eight down in a heap on the track ! 



'* I'll never forgit till the day o' my death 

The look that cum over Jim's face ; 
He tnrow'd the old lever cla'r back like a shot 

So's to slacken the ' 90's ' wild pace, 
Then let on the air brakes as quick as a flash. 

An' out through the window he fled, 
An' skinned 'long the runnin' board cla'r in front, 

An' lay on the pilot ahead. 
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*• Then just as we reached whar the poor creetur lay, 

He grabbed a tight hold of lier artn , 
An' raised her right up so's to throw her one side 

Out o' reich of danger an' harm. 
But somehow he slipped an' fell v^ith his head 

On the rail as he throw'd the voung lass, 
An* the pilot in strikin' him, ground up his face 

In a frightful and horrible mass ! 



*' As soon as we stopped I backed up the train 

To that spot where the poor feUow lay, 
An' there sot the gal with his head in her lap 

Ah' wipin' the warm blood away. 
The tears rolled in torrents right down from her eyes, 

While she sobbed like her heart war all broke — 
I tell you, my friend, such a sight as that ar* 

Would move the tough heart of an oak I 



'* We put Jim aboard an* run back to town, 
Whar for week arter week the boy lay 

A hovem' right in the shadder o' death, 
An' that gal by his bed every day. 

But nursin' an' doctorin' brought him around- 
Kinder snatched him right outer the grave — 

His face ain't so han'some as 'twar, but hia hea/rt 
Remains just as noble an' brave. 

****** 

'' Of course thar- s a sequel — as story books say- 
He fell dead in love, did this Jim ; 

But he hadn't the heart to ax her to have 
Sich a batter'd-up rooster as him. 

She know'd how he felt, and last New Year's day 
War the fust o' leap year as you know, 

So she jist cornered Jim an' proposed on the spot. 
An' you bet he didn't say no. 



rf 
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" He's building a liou«e up thar on the hill. 

An' has laid up a snug pile o' caah, 
The weddin's to be on the first o' next May — 

Jist a vear from tlie day o' the mash — 
The gal says he risked his dear life to save hers. 

An' she'll just turn the tables about, 
An' give him the life that he saved — ^thiur's the bell. 

(food day, sir, we're goin' to pull out." 



lEFS OOMPOSITION ON THE H0B8E. 

B. F. SUILLABER. 

The horse is a quadruped with four legs — two behind, and two 
before. He has a tail that grows on to the hind part of his body, 
that nature has furnished him, with which to drive the flies 
away. His head is situated on the other end, opposite his tail, 
and is used principally to fasten a bridle to, to drive him by, 
and to put into a basket to eat oats with. Horses are very use- 
ful animals, and people couldn't get along very well without 
them — especially truckmen and onimbus-drivers,who don't seem 
to be half grateful enough because they've got 'em. They are 
very convenient animals in the country in vacation time, and go 
very fast over the country roads when boys stick pins into 'em, 
a species of cruelty that I wouldn't encourage. Horses are gen- 
erally covered with red hair, though some are white, and others 
are gray and black. Nobody ever saw a blue horse, which is 
considered very strange by eminent naturalists. The horse is 
quite an intelligent animal, and can sleep standing up, which 
is a very oenvenient gift, especially where there is a crowd and 
it is difficult to get a chance to lay down. There is a great variety 
of horses — fast horses and slow horses, clothes'-horses, horse- 
mackerel, saw-horses, horse-flies, horse-chestnuts, and horse- 
radish. The clothes'-horse is a very quiet animal to have 
round a house, and ifi never known to kick, though very apt to 
raise a row when it gets capsized. The same may be said of 
the saw-horse, which will stand without tieing. Horse-flies is 



a yery vlckms beast, and verjr annojring in tbe summer, wlion 
a fellow is in swimniing. 

Horse-mackerel I don't know anTtfaiin^ about, only tkat they 
swim in the water, and are a speeies of fisli. Horse-chestnuts is 
prime to pelt Mickeys with, and korse- radish is a mighty smart 
horse, but bad to have sending round wh^e there's small 
children. 

The horse is found in all conntries, principally in livery- 
stables, where they may be hired to run by the mile, considered 
by them as can get money a great luxury, especially, in the 
sleighing season. In South America they grow wild, and the 
Indians catch them with Aooses, tkat they throw over the 
horses' heads, which must be thought, by the h^Nrses, a great 
noosance. 



TEE BA0EW00D3MEN. 

▲. BUBLIN&AMB. 

The great spirit of the backwoods has been felt in our coun- 
try's destiny. We have heard its manly eloquence in Congress, 
where it has sometimes seized with rude hand the sceptre of 
power. Give it a more cultivated intelligence, impress it with 
a higher morality, and it will breathe its thoughts round the 
world in language worthy of Milton, Chatham and Shake- 
speare. 

I have spoken warmly of the backwoodsmen, for I could do 
no otherwise. Their strong arms shielded my boyhood, and my 
memory is full of their wild border tales. The bold lines of 
their character arc fast fading out. They themselves are falling 
like autumn leaves. In a few more years " the places which now 
know them shall know them no more forever." Already the 
sound of the settler's axe and the hunter's rifle grows fainter in 
the forest. The " voyageur's " songs have died away from our 
western waters. Gone, too, are the "rangers of the woods," 
with their bright eyes and irrepressible spirits ; and the poor In- 
dians, those down- tr©dden children of nature, are pressing with 
their flying feet the leaves of a still more distant wilderness. 
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The railroad track has obliterated the Indian trail, and the iron 
horse awakens new echoes in the forest. Upon the broad foun- 
dations laid \}j the hardy woodsmen in the midst of unutterable 
sorrows, and along the huge paths beaten by buffaloes' hoofs be- 
fore the courage of man struggled with the wilderness, there 
has sprung up a civilization, which, for energy and magnifi- 
cence, is without a parallel in the world's history. It outruns 
the imagination of the poet, who tells us — 

"A thousand years scarce serve to form a state." 

In our time, states are born of the wild wood in a day, with 
rights the Romans never knew, and clothed with more than the 
thunders of Olympian Jove. O ! little thought Boone and a few 
straggling hunters, as they passed through the gap of the AUe- 
ghanies, long ago, and hid themselves in the reeds fringing the 
g^eat rivers of the West, that they were the van of a mighty 
empire. Little thought Dr. Cutler, when he went forth from 
Beverly, in Massachusetts, and first settled in Ohio, that the first 
spot where his feet should find rest would become the home of 
commerce, and the birth-place of ships swifter and grander than 
those which went forth annually from liis early home to the 
land of the Orient. Little thought the brave men who filled 
the valleys of the Muskingum, the Maumee, the Wabash, and 
the Kaskaskias, that ere the grass would grow green uxx)n their 
graves, mighty cities would spring up where the wolf howled ; 
that the Christian's shining cross would stand where the In- 
dian told his love and breathed his prayer to the offended 
Manito ; that the lakes, so calm, so still, more beautiful than 
the blue sea beyond the pillars of Hercules, would whiten 
with sails, and literally murmur with the rush of keels : that 
the rivers upon which thoy gazed in silent wonder, whose 
sources were away in hills beyond the regions of their imagin- 
ations, would bear on their bosoms the ricli argosies of ten mil- 
lions of people ; and that steamboats, not then born in the brain 
of their inventor, would go roaring down their watei's with a 
thousand men on their decks. These things they have seen, — 
we have seen. They are more like magic, or the drrara of some 
fairy tale, than ]ike reality. Yet still the mighty stream of 
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emigration pours westward. " At first a little rivulet, winding 
its way through some beautiful valley, now fed by a thousand 
springs welling up by the wayside, anon increased by other rills 
mingling with its smiling waters, it has flowed on, and rolled 
onward, widening and deepening its channel, until now it laves 
with its rising flood the base of the stony mountains." Ay, it 
has overleaped them, and this day pours its wild torrents of liv- 
ing, breathing humanity upon the far-ofE shores of the peaceful 
Pacific. The star of empire has passed the Atlantic slope, and 
now stands glittering above the summit of the Alleghanies. In 
a few more years it will have sped its way to the regions of the 
setting sun ; for true is it now, as in the days of Bishop Berke- 
ley, that 

*' Westward the course of empire takes its way." 



THE lEISH PIOZET. 

ORPHBUS C. KIBBR. 

I'm shtandin' in the mud, Biddy, 

Wid not a sintry near. 
An' silence spacheless as the grave 

Is all the sound I hear. 
Me gun is at a shouldher arms, 

I'm wetted to the bone. 
An' whin I'm afther shpakin* out, 

I find mesilf alone. 

This Southern climate's quare, Biddy, 

A quare and bastely thing, 
Wid winter absent all the year 

And summer in the spring. 
Ye mind the hot place down below, 

And may ye niver fear 
I'd dhraw comparisons — but then 

It's awful warrum here. 



1 
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The only moon I see, Biddy, 

Is one small star asthore ! 
An' that's fominst the very cloud 

It was behind before. 
The watchfires glame along the hill, 

That's smiliu' to the South ; 
An' whin the sintry passes them 

I see his oogly mouth. 



It's dead for shlape I am, Biddy, 

And drhamin' swate I'd be. 
If thim ould rebels over there 

Would only lave me free ; 
But when I lane against a shtump. 

An' shtrive to get repose, 
A musket ball, he's comin' shtrate 

To hit me spacious nose 



It's ye I'd like to see, Biddy, 

A shparkin' here wid me. 
And thin, avoumeen, hear je say, 

'* Acushla, Pat, machree ! " 
" Och, Biddy, darlint," thin says I. 

Says you, ** Get out of that." 
Says I, " Me arrum mates your waste." 

Says you, "Be daycint, Pat." 



An' how's the pigs, and ducks, Biddy ? 

It's thim I think of, shure. 
That looked so innosint and shwate 

Upon the parlor flure ; 
I'm sure you're aisy with the pig, 

That's fat as he can be, 
An' fade him wid the best, because 

I'm tould he looks like me. 
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When I come home agin, Biddy, 

A sargint tried and thrue^ 
It's joost a daycint house I'll build^ 

And rint it chape to you ; 
We'll liave a parlor, bed-room, hall, 

A duck-pond nately done, 
With kitchen, pig-pen, pratey-paich^ 

An' garret — all in one. 

But, murther ! there's a baste, Biddy, 

That's crapin' round a tree, 
An' well I know the crathur's there, 

To have a shot at me. 
Now, Misther Rebel, say yer prayers, 

And liould yer dirthy paw. 
Here goes ! — begorra, Biddy dear, 

I've broke his oogly jaw ! 



UHOLE PETE'S OOUlfSEL TO THE NEWLY MEEEIED. 

EDMUND KIBKE. 

My chil'ren, lub one anoder ; b'ar wid one anoder ; be faith- 
ful ter one anoder. You hab started on a long journey ; many 
rough places am in de road ; many trubbles wiU spring up by 
de wayside ; but gwo on hand an' liand togedder ; lub one an- 
oder, an' no matter what come outer you, yini will be happy — 
for lub will sweeten ebery sorrer, lighten ebery load, make de 
sun shine m eben de bery cloudiest wedder. I knows it will, 
my chilren, 'case I'se been ober de grouu'. Ole Aggy an' I 
hab trabbled de road. Hand in hand we hab gone ober de 
rocks ; fru de mud ; in de hot burning .saud ; been out togedder 
in de cole, an* de rain, an' de storm, fur nigh outer forty yar, 
bur we hab clung to one anoder ; an' fru ebery ting in de bery 
darkest days, de sun ob joy an' peace hab broke fru de clouds, 
an* sent him bressed rays inter our hearts. We started jess 
like two young j^aplin's you's seed a growin' side by side in de 
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woods. At fust we seemed 'way part, fur de brambles, an* de 
tick bushes, an' de ugly foms — [dem war our bad ways] — war 
atween us, but lub. like de sun, shone down on us, an' we 
grow'd. We grow'd till our heads got above de bushes ; till 
dis little branch, an* dat little branch — dem war our holy 
feelin's — put out toward one anoder, an' we come closer an' 
closer togedder. An* dough we'm ole trees now, an* sometime 
de wind blow, an' de storm rage f ru de tops, an' f reaton ter tear 
off de limbs, an' ter pull up de bery roots, we'm growin' closer 
an' closer, an' nearer an' nearer togedder ebery day — an' soon de 
ole tops will meet ; soon de ole branches, all cohered ober wid 
de gray moss, will twine roun' one anoder ; soon de two ole 
trees will come togedder, an' grow inter one forebor — grow in- 
ter one up dar in de sky, wliar de wind neber'll blow, whar de 
storm neber'll heat ; whar we shill blossom an' bar fruit to de 
glory ob de Lord, an' in His heabenly kingdom foreber ! 
Ajnen. 



TBUST. 

JOHN Q WHITTIEB. 

A picture memory brings to me ; 
I look across the years, and see 
Myself beside my mother's knee. 

I feel her gentle hand restrain 

My selfish moods, and know again 

A child's blind sense of wrong and pain. 

But wiser now, a man gray grown, 
My childhood's needs are better known, 
My mother's chastening love 1 own. 

Gray grown, but in ouv Father's sight 
A child still groping for the light 
To read His works and wa^'s aright. 
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I bow myself beneath His band ; 
That pain itself for good was planned 
I trust, but cannot understand. 

I fondly dream it needs must be 
That as my mother dealt with me, 
So with His children dealeth He. 

I wait, and trust the end will prove 
That here and there, below, above. 
The chastening heals, the pain is love t 



THE ENIGHT'8 TOAST. 

ANONYUOUS. 

The feast is o'er ! Now brimming wine 
In lordly cup is seen to shine 

Before each eager guest ; 
And silence fills the crowded hall. 
As deep as when the herald's call 

Thrills in the loyal breast. 

Then up arose the noble host, 

And smiling cried : ' * A toast I a toast ! 

To all our ladies fair I 
Here before all, I pledge the name 
Of Staunton's proud and beauteous dame, 

The Ladye Gundamere ! " 

Then to his feet each gallant sprung, 
And joyous was the shout that rung, 

As Stanley gave the word ; 
And every cup was raised on high, 
Nor ceased the loud and gladsome cry, 

Till Stanley's voice was heard, 
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** Enough, enough," he smiling said, 
And lowly bent his haughty head ; 

*' That all may have their due^ 
Now each in turn must play his part, 
And pledge the lady of his heart, • 

Like gallant knight and true ! " 

Then one by one each guest sprang up. 
And driuned in turn the brimming cup, 

And named the loved one's name ; 
And each, as hand on high he raised. 
His lady's grace or beauty praised, 

Her constancy and fame. 

'Tis now St. Leon's turn to rise ; 

On him are fixed those countless eyes ;— 

A gallant knight is he ; 
Envied by some, admired by all, 
Far famed in lady's bower and hall, — 

The flower of chivalry. 

St. Leon raised his kindling eye. 
And lifts the sparkling cup on high : 
I "I drink to one," he said, 

: *' Whose image never may depart, 

• Deep graven on this grateful heart, 

Till memorv be dead. 

* To one, whose love for me shall last. 
When lighter passions long have past,— 

So holy 'tis and true ; 
To one, whose love hath longer dwelt, 
More deeply fixed, more keenly felt. 
Than any pledged by you. " 

Each giiest upstarted at the word, 
^nd laid a hand upon his sword, 

With fury Hashing eye ; 
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And Stanley said : " We crave the name, 
Proud knight, of this most peerless dame 
Whose love you count so high." 

ft 

St. Leon paused, as if he would 

Not breathe her name in careless mood, 

Thus lightly to another ; 
Then bent his noble head, as though 
To give that word the reverence due, 
' And gently said : ** My Mother ! " 



THE LION'S SIDE. 

ANONYMOUS. 

The lion is the desert's king ; through his domain so wide. 
Bight swiftly and right royally this night he means to ride. 
By the sedgy brink, where the wild herds drink, dose crouches 

the grim chief ; 
The trembling sycamore above whispers with every leaf. 

At evening on the Table Mount, when ye can see no more 
The changeful play of signals gay ; when the gloom is speckled 

o'er 
With kraal fires ; when the Caffre wends home through the 

lone karroo ; 
When the boshbok in the thicket sleeps, and by the stream the 

gnu; 

Then bend your gaze across the waste — what see ye? The 

giraffe. 
Majestic, stalks towards the lagoon, the turbid lymph to quaff ; 
With outstretched neck and tongue adust, he kneels him 

down to cool 
His hot thirst with a welcome draught from the foul and 

brackish jwol. 

A rustling sound — a roar — a bound — the lion sits astride 
Upon his giant courser's back. Did ever king so ride ? 
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Had ever king such steed ? so rare caparisons of state 
To matcli the dappled skin whereon that rider sits elate ? 

In the muscles of the neck his teeth are plunged with ravenous 

greed ; 
His tawnv mane is tossing round the withers of the steed. 
CJpleaping with a hollow yell of anguish and surprise, 
A" way, away, in wild dismay, the camel opard flies. 

His feet have wings ; see how he springs across the- moonlit 

plain ; 
As from their sockets they would burst, his glaring eyeballs 

strain ; 
In thick black streams of purling bloo<l, full fast his life is 

fleeting ; 
The stillness of the desert hears his heart s tumultuous beating. 

Like the cloud that through the wilderness the path of Israel 

traced, 
Like an airy phantom, dull and wan, a spirit of the waste, 
From the sandy sea uprising, as the water-spout from ocean, 
A whirling crowd of dust keeps pace with the courser's fiery 

motion. 

Croaking companion of their flight, the vulture whirrs on 

high ; 

Below, the terror of the fold, the panther, fierce and sly, 

And hyenas foul, round graves that prowl, join in the horrid 

race ; 
By the footprints wet with gore and sweat, their monarch's 

course they trace. 

They see him on his living throne, and quake with fear, the 

while 
With claws of steel he tears piecemeal his cushion's painted 

pile; 
On 1 on I no pause, no rest, giraffe, while life and strength 

remain ! 
The steed by such a rider backed may madly plunge in vain. 
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Reeling upon the desert's verge, he falls and breathes his last ; 
The courser, stained with dust and foam, is the rider's fell 

repast. 
O'er Madagascar, eastward far, a faint flush is descried ; 
Thus nightly, o'er his broad domain, the king of beasts doth 

ride. 



THE SEBGEANTS 8T0ET. 

TOLD IN THE GRAVEYARD OF A FRONTIER MILITARY POST. 

WTOMOTG KIT. 

" I tell you, pard, in this Western wild, 

As a general tiling the dirt's jist piled 

In a rather promiscuous sort of way 

On top of a soldier's mortal clay ; 

An' a person' d think by that marble shaft, 

An' the flowers a-wavin' above the 'graft,' 

That a Major-Ueneral holds that tomb — 

But the corpse down there wore a piivate's plume. 

' ' I remember the day they swore Mead in ; 
He wa« pale complected, an rather thin ; 
He'd bin what they call a Irampin' beat. 
An' enlisted fur want o' sumthiu' to eat ! 
It's always the case that a new recruit 
Is the butt o the tricks from the older fruit j 
An' the way the boys tormented the cuss, 
Was real do^\Ti wicked, an' scandalous ! 

" He took it all with a sickly smile, 

An' said if they'd wait till afterwhile, 

Till he got fed up in some sort o' trim. 

It mightn't be healthy to fool with him ! 

An' I knowed by the look o' the feller's eye — j 

Fur all he was backward, an' rather shy — ' 

That behind his skeleton sort e' breast; 

A heart like a lion's found a nest I 
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** One night as the guard, at twelve o'clock, 
Relieved the sentinel over the stock, 
The corp'ral seen a kind of a glare 
From toward the officers' quarters, there ! 
The alarm was raised, an' the big gun fired 
An' the soldiers, not more'n half attired, 
Come a-rushin* out on the barrack ground 
With a wild an' excited sort of a bound ! 



" The Colonel's headquarters was all afire ! 
An' the flames a-mountin' higher an' higher I 
An' what with the yells o* men, an' shrieks 
O* the olHcers' wives, with their whitish cheeks, 
An' tliG roar o' the liames, an' dev'lish light, 
lllomiuatin the pitch-dark night 1 
'Twar such a ^ight as I've often tliought 
You could see below, when it's b'iliin' hot ! 



*' All' tlien, with a ^vild despairin' yell ! 
The CJolonei shouted ; ' My God ! Where's Nell ! 
His wife responded : * She's in her bed ! ' 
Then fell to the ground like a person dead ! 
Up through the roof the mad liames roared, 
An' the blind in' smoke in a dense mass poured 
Through every crevice an' crack, till the cloud 
Hung above like a death -black shroud ! 



(It might'n be out o' place to state — 
As kinder accountin' fur this Mead's fate- 
That Nell war an angel, ten year old, 
With a heart as pure as the virgin gold ; 
An' she had a kind of an angel trick 
Of readin', an' sich like, to the sick ; 
An' many's the dainty her hands 'd bear 
To Mead, one time, in the hospital there i) 
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^ My God ! it was 'nougli to raise the hair 
On the head of a marble statue ! There 
Stood a crowd of at least two hundred men^ 
None darin' to enter that fiery pen — 
Men that war brave on an Injun trail. 
Whose courage was never known to fail — 
But to enter that buildia' was certain death I 
So they stood there starin', an' held their breath. 



" Then all to once, with an eager cry, 
An' a bulldog look in his flashin' eye ! 
This Mead rushed up to the wailin' band, 
An' u paper thrust in the Colonel's hand. 
* My mother's address,' he said, an' then 
He sort o' smiled on the crowd o' men, 
An' jist like a flash o' lightnin/ shot 
Through the door right into the seethin' pot I 



With a yell of horror the crowd looked on. 
Fur they felt with him it was * good-bye, John/ 
But a half a minute after the dash 
An up-stairs window burst with a crash I 
An' there stood Mead, like a smilin' saint, 
The gal in his arms in a death-like faint. 
He yelled for a rope, an' let her down. 
To t&rraprmy — w'ich means the groun' ! 

*' Then he tied the rope to the winder sash 
Fur to foUer down — but there came a crash. 
An' the blazin' roof, with a fearful din, 
Throwed the boy to the ground as it tumbled in I 
We carried him 'way from the fearful heat, 
A hopin' the noble heart still bieat ; 
But the old post-surgeon shook his head, ' 
4o' 9aid^ with a sigh, that Mead was dead ! 
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" It wasn't long afore little Nell 

Got over the shock, an* as soon as well, 

She circulated among the men. 

With a sheet o' paper, an* ink an* pen. 

An' axed each one fur to give his mite. 

In remembrance o' Mead's brave work that night I 

An' as the result this monument stands. 

Among flowers planted by NejUle's hands I 

*' An' every evenin' she walks up here, 
The boys all say, fur to drop a tear I 
An' I've seen her, too, on her kneesi rigl^t there. 
With her faice turned upwar4s as if in pr»y€^ 1 
You'll see that line up above's to tell 
As how the stone was * Erected by. Nell,* 
An' down at the botton, there, you'll see 
Some Bible quotin' : 



THE LIFE OLOOt 

AKOKTHOUS. 

There is a little mystic clock. 

No human eye hath seen ; 
That beateth on, and beateth on. 

From morning until e'en. 

And when the soul is wrapped in sleep, 

A^d heareth not a sound, 
It ticks, and ticks, the live-long night. 

And never runneth down. 

Not set in gold, nor decked with gep^s. 
By pride and wealth pos^es^ed ; 

But rich or poor, or high or low, 
Kach bears it in his breast, 
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When life's deep stream, 'mid beds of flowers, 

All still and softly glides ; 
Like the wavelet's step, with a gentle beat, 

It warns of passing tides. 

When passion nerves the warrior's axm, 

For deeds of Irate and wrong, 
Though heeded not tlie fearful aoimd, 

The knell is deep and strong. 

When eyes to eyes are gassing soft, 

And tender words, are spol^an, 
Then fast and wild it rattles on. 

As if with love 'twere broken. 

Such is the clock tliat measures life, 

Of Ssak and spirit blended ; 
And thus 'twill run within the breast. 

Till this strange life is en^d. 



DEIFTIN<J. 

T. B. READ. 

My soul to-day 

Is far away. 
Sailing the Vesuvian Bay ; 

My winged boat — 

A bird afloat — 
Swims round the purple peaks remote. 

Hound purple peaks 

It sails, and seeks 
Blue inlets and their crystal creeks, 

Where high rocks throw 

Through deeps below 
A duplicated golden glow. 
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Far, vague, and dim 
The mountains swim. 

While on Vesuvius* misty brim 
With outstretched hands 
The gray smoke stands, 

O'erlooking the volcanic lands. 

Here Ischia smiles 

O'er liquid miles ; 
And yonder, bluest of the isles. 

Calm Capri waits, 

Her sapphire gates 
Beguiling to her bright estates. 

I heed not if 

My rippling skiff 
Float swift or slow from cliff to cliff ; 

With dreamful eyes 

My spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise. 

Under the waUs 

Where swells and falls 
The bay's deep breast at interyals. 

At peace I lie. 

Blown softly by 
A cloud upon this liquid sky. 

The day so mild 

Is Heaven's own child, 
With earth and ocean reconciled ; 

The airs I feel 

Around me steal 
Are murmuring to the murmuring keel. 

Over the rail 
My hand I tvail 
Within the shadow of the sail ; 
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A joy intense — 
The cooling sense — 
Glides down my drowsy indolence. 

With dreamful eyes 

My spirit lies 
Where summer sings and never dies ; 

O'er veiled with vines, 

She glows and shines 
Among her future oils and wines. 

Her children, hid 

The cliffs amid, 
Are gamboling with the gamboling kid ; 

Or down the walls, 

With tipsy calls. 
Laugh on the rocks like waterfalls. 

The fisher's child, 

With tresses wild. 
Unto the smooth bright sand beguiled ; 

With glowing lips 

Sings as she skips, 
Or gazes at the far-off ships. 

Yon deep bark goes 

Where traffic blows 
From lands of sun to lands of snow ; 

This happier one 

Its course is run 
From lands of snow to lands of son. 

O happy ship, 

To rise and dip 
With the blue crystal at your lip I 

O happy crew, 

My heart with you 
Sails and sails, and sings anew I 
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Xo more, no more 

The worldly rtioi* 
Upbraids me with its load aproar ; 

With dreamful eyes 

My spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise. 



LADYCBiA M. 

TMtnKYWOM* 

It was the time when lilies blow, 

And clouds are highest up in air. 
Lord Ronald brought a Kly- White doe 

To give his coushi, Lady Chire. 

I trow they did not ysat in scorn \ 

Lovers long betroth'd were they ; 
They two will wed the morrow mom ; 

God's blessing on the day ! 

" He does not love me for my birth. 
Nor for my lands so broad and fair ; 

He loves me for my own true worth. 
And that is well," said Lady Clare. 

In there came old Alice the nurse. 

Said, *' Who was this that went from thee ? " 
** It was my cousin," said Lady Clare, 

'* To-morrow he weds with me.'* 

" O God be thanked," said Alice the nurse, 
'* That all comes round so just and fair ; 

Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands. 
And you are not the Lady Clare." 



4 
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" Are ye out of your mind, mj nmse, mj nnxseT *' 
Said Lady Glare, "that ye speak bo wild 1 " 

" As God's above," said Alice the noi^e, 
"I speak the truth ; you are my child ! " 

" The old Earl's daughter died at my breast ; 

I speak the truth, as I live by bread ! 
I buried her like my own sweet child, 

And put my child in her stead. '^ 

" Falsely, falsely have ye done, 
' O mother," she said ; " if this be true. 
To keep the best man under the sun 
So many years from his due." 

" Nay now, my child," said Alice the nurse, 

'* But keep the secret for your life, 
And all you have will be Lord Ronald's 

When you are man and wife. " 

"If Fm a beggar bom/* she said, 

" I will speak out, for I dare npt lie. 
Pull off, pull off the brooch of gold, 

And fling the diamond necklace by." 

" Nay now, my child," said Alice the none, 

But keep the secret all ye can." 
She said, " Not so ; but I will know 

If there be any faith in man." 



'* Nay now, what faith ? " said Alice the name, 
" The man will cleave unto his right." 

'* And he shall have it," the lady replied, 
" Tho' I should die to-night." 



' Yet give one kiss to your mother dear I 
Alas, my child, I sinned for thee." 

' O, mother, mother, mother," she said, 
'' So strange it seems to me. 
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" Yet here 6 a kiss for my mother dear, 
My mother dear, if this be so. 

And lay yonr hand upon my head, 
And bless me, mother, ere I go." 

She clad herself in a russet gown. 
She was no longer Lady Clare ; 

She went by dale, and she went by down, 
With a single rose in her hair. 

The lily-white doe Lord Ronald had bought 
Leapt up from where she lay, 

Dropt her head in the maiden's hand. 
And follow'd her all the way. 

Down stept Lord Ronald from his tower : 
" O Lady Clare, you shame your worth ! 

Why come you drest like a village maid, 
That are the flower of the earth ? " 

'' If I come drest like a village maid, 

I am but as my fortunes are : 
'* I am a beggar bom," she said, 
'* And not the Lady Clare." 

" Play me no tricks,'' said Lord Ronald, 
" For I am yours in word and in deed ; 

Play me no tricks." Said Lord Ronald, 
"Your riddle is hard to read." 

Oh and proudly stood she up I 
Her heart within her did not fail ; 

She look'd into Lord Ronald's eyes, 
And told him all her nurse's tale. 

He laughed a laugh of merry scorn ; 

He tum'd and kiss'd her where she stood ; 
*' If you are not the heiress born, 

And I," said he, " the next in blood — 



" If you are not the heiress bom. 
And I," said he, " the lawful heir, 

We two will wed to-morrow mom, 
And you shall still be Lady Clare/' 



WHEN THE MISTS HAVE OLEABED AWAY. 

ANONTMOUS. 

When the mists have rolled in splendor 

From the beauty of the hills, 
And the sunshine warm and tender, 

Falls in splendor on the rills. 
We may read love's shining letter 

In the rainbow of the spray ; 
We shall know eaeh other better, 
When the mists have cleared away^ 
We shall know as we are known, 
Never more to walk alone, 
In the dawning of the morning, 
When the mists have cleared away. 

If we err in human blindness. 
And forget that we are dust. 
If we miss the law of kindness 
When we struggle to be just. 
Snowy wings of peace shall cove* 

All the pain that shrouds our way, 
When the weary watch is over. 
And the mists have cleared away. 
We shall know as we are known, 
Never more to walk alone. 
In the dawning of the morning. 
When the mists have cleared away. 

When the mists have risen above us. 

As our father knows his own. 
Face to face with those that love us. 

We shall know as we are known. 



) -» 
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Lo ! beyond the orient meadows 

Floats the golden fringe of day ; 
Heart to heart we hide the shadows, 
Till the mists have cleared away. 
We shall know as we are known, 
Never more to walk alone, 
When tile day of light is dawnisg. 
And the mists have cleared away. 



THE MOTHERLESS TUMEYS. 

KOBAK DOUGLAS. 

The White Turkey was dead ! The White Turkey was dead ! 

How the news through the barn<yard went flying ! 
Of a mother bereft, four small turkeys were left, 

And their case for assistance was crying. 

E'en the Peacock respectfully folded his tail 

As a suitable symbol of sorrow, 
And his plainer wife said, " Now the old bird is dead, 

Who will tend her poor chicks on the morrow ? 

"And when evening around them comes dreary and chill 

Who above them will watchfully hover 1 " 
" Two each night 1 will tuck 'neath my wings," said the Duck, 

*' Though I've eight of my own I must cover." 

*' I have so much to do ! For the bugs and the worms 

In the garden *tis tiresome pickin* ; 
I have nothing to spare — for my own I must care," 

Said the Hen with one chicken. 

" How I wish," said the Goose, " I could be of some use, 

For my heart is with love over-brimming ; 
The next morning that's fine they shall go with my nine 

Little yellow-backed goslings out swimmiug I " 
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•* I will do what I can," the old I>orking put in, 

** And for help they may call upon me too, 
Though I have ten of my own that ate only half grown, 

And a great deal of trouble to see too 

** But those poop little things, they ate all headis iand wings, 
And their bones through the feathers are stickin* ! " 

" Very hard it may be ; but, oh, don*t come to me ! " 
Said the Hen with one chicken. 

*' Half my care, Isuppose, there is nobody knows, 

I'm the most overburdened of mothers ! 
They must learn, little elves, how to scratch for themselves, 

And not seek to depend tcpon others." 

She went by with a cluck, and the Goose to the t>uck 

Exclaimed in surprise, *' Well I never ! " 
Said the Duck, "I declare, those who have the lettst care 

You will find are complaining foreVer ! 

And when all things appear to look threatening and drear, 
And when troubles your pathway are thick in. 

For aid in your woe, oh, beware how you go 
To a hen with one chicken ! '* 



WHITE HASDS, 

VYN KIIBL. 

" Such dear little hands," he whispered, 
Holding her hands in his own ; 
*' Unfit as wiad-swopt rose leaves. 
To battle life's storms, alone/' 

" Such white little hands," he murmured. 
And kissed them, bending down ; 
*' Hands which should sparkle with jewels. 
And never grow hard and brown." 
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No word of the fields awaiting 
Laborers, earnest and true. 
Of the master's work, that even 
A woman's hand might do. 

No word of the weary journey. 
Of the pitfalls, dark and wide. 
And thorns across the pathway, 
Her hands might put aside. 

So " time and the hour " went onward. 
With the change the seasons bring ; 
And the white hands glittered with jewelij, 
But never wore a wedding ring. 

White hands ! like folded lilies ; 

Free from jblII toil and care — 

Then, kissed, caressed — and forsaken. 

And clasped in dumb despair. 

* * * «.* «.« * 

Through the cheerless hospital window^ 
Over the blank, white walls, 
On a face its brightness warms not. 
The pitying sunlight falls. 

And over her heart — forever 
From pain and passion stilled — 
Those folded hands Idy icy, 
* With drooping lilies filled. 



IT'S ALL FOE BEEAD AND BUTTER 

MBS. C. M. FIAT. 

What a flurrying world to live in ; 

O; such a hubbuli, such a splutter. 
Wh&t is the matter with the folks ? 
Ans, — They're scrambling for their bread and butter. 
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At early morn the working class, 
Baskets in hand, all in a flutter. 
Rush to their various shops — what for ? 
Ans, — To toil all day for bread and butter. 

Next comes the clerks, so spruce and spry, 
Thev dash ahead and spring the gutter ; 
To stores and counting-rooms they haste — 
Am. — To sell or write for bread and butter. 

Then comes the noble '* boss " along, 

The price of stocks he seems to utter : 
What is his long head planning for ? 
Ans. — He's calculating bread and butter. 

There run the children, what a swarm. 

Scampering along with fun and splutter ; 
With piles of books — what are they taught ? 
Ans. — To earn, we hope, their bread and butter. 

The teachers with authority, 

Just touch the bell ; whist, not a mutter ; 
Then comes the strain upon their nerves, 
Afis. — To teach dull pates, for bread and butter. 

The lawyers see, with bags so green, 

Green as their clients ; this don't utter ; » 

But listen to their eloquence ! 
Ans. — While '* pleading " for their bread and butter. 

Authors and editors, O my ! 

How hard they tug, with feverish flutter I 
Is it for fame they're striving for ? 
Ans. — No ; simply for their bread and butter. 

The politicians spout and fume ; 

To gain one vote, see liow they splutter I 
What does their patriotism yield ? 
Ans. — A rich return of bread and butter. 
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Here come news-urchins— what a set. 
They look as if just out the gutter ; 
And such a yeUing noise they make ! 
Ans, — They're screeching for their bread aiid butter. 

The market })eople stand or sit» 

Willie town- folks pass them in a flutter ; 
They take it coolly — while they sell 
Ans, — For bread, to us, their meat and butter. 

On promenades, see belles and beaux ; 

Bright they sparkle, gay they flutter, ] 

They spin street yams, this does not pay ! 
Ans. — They feast on papa's bread and butter. 

[The speaker here must face the d/udienee. 
Ye laboring class, men, women too. 

Your toil and care yo may not utter j 
But this you have, good appetites 
Ans, — To relish most your bread and butter. 



THE SOLDIEE'S EBPEIEVE. 

BOea HABTWIOK THOBPE. 

** My Fred ! I can't understand it "— 

And his voice quivered with pain. 
While the tears kept slowly dropping 

On his trembling hands like rain — 
** For Fred was so brave and loyal. 

So true ; but my eyes are dim, 
And I cannot read the letter 

The last I shall get from him. 
Please read it, sir, wliile I listen — 

In fancy T see him — dead ; 
My boy, shot down like a traitor, 

My noble, my brave boy Fred." 
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" Dear father " — so ran the letter — 

'* To-morrow when twilight creeps 
Along the hills to the churchyard. 

O'er the grave where mother sleeps, 
When the dusky shadows gather, 

Theyll lay your boy in his grave, 
For nearly betraying the country 

He would give his life to save. 
And, father, I tell you truly, 

With almost my latest breathy 
That your lx>y is not a traitor. 

Though he dies a traitor's death. 

*' Ton remembor Bennie Wilson? 

He's suffered a deal of pain. 
He was only that day ordered 

Back into the ranks again. 
I carried all of his luggage. 

With mine on the march that day ; 
I gave him my arm to lean on. 

Else he had dropi)ed by the way. 
'Twas Bennie's turn to be sentry, 

But I took his pla«e, and I — 
Father, I dropped asleep, and now 

I must die as traitors die. 

** The Colonel is kind and thoughtful, 

He has done the best he can, 
And they will not bind or blind me— 

I shall meet death like a man. 
Kiss little Blossom ; but, father, 

Need you tell her how I fall r* 
A sob from the shadowed corner. 

Yes, Blossom had heard it alL 
As she kissed the precious letter 

She said with faltering breatl]^ 
•* Our Fred was never a traitor. 

Though he dies a traitor's death," 
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And a little sun-brown maiden, 

In a shabby, time-worn dress. 
Took her scat half an hour later 

In the crowded night express. 
The conductor heard her story 

As he held her dimpled hand. 
And sighed for the sad hearts breaking 

All over the troubled land. 
He tenderly wiped the tear drops 

From the blue eyes brimming o'er, 
And guarded her footsteps safely 

Till she reached the White House door. 

The President sat at his writing ; 
• But the eyes were kind and mild 
That turned with a look of wonder 

On the little shy- faced child. 
And he read Fred's farewell letter 

With a look of sad regret. 
•* 'Tis a brave, young life," he murmured, 

" And his country needs him yet. 
From an honored place in battle 

He shall bid the world good-bye. 
If that young life is needed, 

He shall die as heroes die." 



THE IHFLUENOE OF WOMAH. 

WVBBTVB. 

It is by promulgation of sound moi*als in the community, 
and, more especially, by the training and instruction of the 
yoxmg, that woman perfoims her part toward the preservation 
of a free government. It is generally admitted, that public 
liberty rests on the virtue and intelligence of the community 
which enjoys it. How is that virtue to be inspired, and hoM' 
is that intelligence to be communicated V Bonaparte once asked 
Madame de Stael in what manner he could most promote t\w 
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happiness of France. Her reply is full of political wisdom. 
She said : ''Instruct the mothers of the French people." 

Mothers are, indeed, the affectionate and effective teachers, 
of the human race. The mother begins her process of train, 
ing with the infant in her arms. It is she who directs its first 
mental and spiritual pulsations. She conducts it along the 
impressible years of childhood and youth, and hopes to deliver 
it to the rough contests and tumultuous scenes of life, armed 
by those good principles which her child has received from 
maternal care and love. 

If we draw within the circle of our contemplation the mothers 
of a civilized nation, what do we see? We behold so many 
artificers working, not on frail and perishable matter, but on 
the immortal mind, moulding and fashioning beings who are 
to exist forever. We applaud the artist whose skill and genius 
present the mimic man upon the canvas. We admire and cele- 
brate the sculptor who works out that same image in enduring 
marble. But how insignificant are these achievements, in 
comparison with the great vocation of human mothers ! They 
work, not upon the canvas that shall fade, or the marble that 
shall crumble into dust, but upon mind, upon spirit, which is 
to last forever, and which is to bear for good or evil, through- 
out its duration, the impresi^ of a mothers plastic hand. 

Knowledge does not comprise all which is contained in the 
larger term of education. The feelings are to be disciplined. 
The passions are to be restrained. True and worthy motives 
are to be inspired. A profound religious feeling is to be instilled, 
and pure morality inculcated, under all circumstances. All 
this is comprised in education. Mothers who are faithful to 
this great duty will tell their children, that neither in political 
nor in any other concerns of life, can man ever withdraw him- 
self from the perpetual obligations of conscience and of duty ; 
that in every act, whether public or private, he incurs a just 
responsibility ; and that in no condition is he warranted in 
trifling with important rights and obligations. 

They will impress upon their children the truth, that the ex- 
ercise of the elective franchise is a social duty, of as solemn a 
nature as man can be called to perform ; that a man may not 
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innocently trifle with his vote ; and that every inan and every 
measure he Bnpports, has an important bearing on the interests 
of others as well as on his own. It is in the inculcation of high 
and pure morals, such as these, that, in a free repuldic, woman 
perfoTms her sacred duty, and fulfills her destiny. 



THE LOST LETTER 

BY K88. ICABT XAlim. 

Softly I enter the wide open door, 
When a letter blew out over the floor ; 
And dear Aunt Alice, so faded and fair. 
Sat white as the dead in her easy chair. 

My mother was bathing her pallid brow : 

" Oh, Alice ! dear Alice ! what grieves you nowt " 

The pale lips moaned in a plaintive tone : i 

" Had I only linown ! had I only known." 

I 

She pointed with fingers white and cold ' 

To the tossing letter so worn and old. i 

" Fair Alice, my Alice,*' the letter said, 
" Tell me, my darling, shall we be wed ? 

** 'Twas hard to sail with love unspoken ; 
You've known It, dear, by many a token. 
Let silence speak if you cannot be mine, 
But send a glad yes, if I am thine." 

From mother's lips came a piercing wail : 
** 'Twas Willie who went for the weekly mail," 
Willie, gay Willie, -ler pride and her joy, 
Willie, sweet Willie, her rollicking boy. 

The letter that came from Alice's lover, 
Laid twenty years in an atlas cover. 
No mortal may reckon the fearful cost, 
To that blooming girl, of the lettoi- lost. 
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Ko word went over to Robert Beaaclare, 
No answering word from Alice, the fair. 
The letter for Alice so fraught with joy, 
Forgotten quite by the careless boy. 

For Afric's dark children a preacher plead, 
School books were needed down South, he said, 
The lips of gay Willie by death were pressed, 
And his school books laid in an old oak chest. 

Aunt Alice was poor but her heart was kind. 
The dear little chest came into her mind. 
With tear-stained eves she had looked them o'er, 
The books that would enter the chest no more. 

The atlas must have a bright red cover. 

Out came the letter from Alice's lover. 

We all knew then why the bright belle of Clair 

Was our old maid, Aunt Alice the fair. 



FUSS AT FIBES. 

▲NOKTXOUB. 

h Having been announced to me, my young friends, that you 
were about forming a fire-company, I have called you together 
to give you such directions as long experience in a first-quality 
engine company qualifies me to communicate. The moment 
you hear an alarm of firo, scream like a pair of panthers. Run 
any way, except the right way, — for the furthest way round is 
the nearest way to the fire. If you happen to run on the top 
of a wood-pile, so much the better ; you can then get a good 
view of the neighborhood. If a light breal^s on your view, 
*' break " for it immediately ; but be sure you don't jump into 
a bow window. Keep yelling all the time ; and, if you can't 
make night hideous enough yourself, kick all the dogs you 
come across, and set them yelling, too ; it will help amazingly. 
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A brace of cats dragged up stairs by the tail would be a " pow- 
erful auxiliary." When you reach the scene of the fire, do all 
you can to convert it into a scene of destruction. Tear down 
all the fences in the vicinity. If it be a fehimney on fire, throw 
salt down it ; or if you can't do that, perhaps the best plan 
would be to jerk off the pump-handle and pound it down. 
Don't forget to yell all the while, as it will have a prodigious 
effect in frightening off the fire. The louder the better, of 
course ; and the more ladies in the vicinity, the greater neces- 
sity for "doing it brown." Should the roof begin to smoke, 
get to work in good earnest, and make any man " smoke " that 
interrupts you. If it is summer, and there are fruit-trees in 
the lot, cut them down, to prevent the fire from roasting the 
apples. Don't forget to ydl ! Should the stable be threatened, 
carry out the cow-chains. Never mind the horse, — ^he'U be 
alive and kicking ; and if his legs don't do their duty, let them 
pay for the roast. Ditto as to the hogs : — ^let them save their 
own bacon or smoke for it. When the roof begins to bum, get 
a crow bar and pry away the stone-steps ; or, if the steps be 
of wood, procure an axe and chop them up. Next, cut away 
the wash-boards in the basement story ; and if that don't stop 
tJie flames, let the chair-boards on the first fioor share a simi- 
lar fate. Should the *' devouring element " still pursue the 
*' even tenor of its way," you had better ascend to the second 
story. Pitch out the pitchers, and tumble out the tumblers. 
Tell aU the time. 

If you find a baby abed, fling it into the second story window 
of the house across the way ; but let the kitten carefully down 
in a work-basket. Then draw out the bureau drawers, and 
empty their contents out of the back window ; telling some- 
body below to upset the slop-barrel and rain-water hogshead at 
the same time. Of course you will attend to the mirror. The 
further it can be thrown, the more pieces will be made. If 
anybody objects, smash it over his head. Do not, under any 
circumstances, drop a pair of tongs down' from the second 
story ; the fall might break its legs, and render the poor thing 
a cripple for life. Set it straddle of your shoulders, and carry 
it down carefully. Pile the bed clothes carefully on the floor^ 
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and throw the crockery out of the window. By the time you 
will have attended to all these things, the fire will certainly 
be arrested, or the building be burnt down. In either case, 
your services will be no longer needed and, of course, you re- 
quire no further directions. 



! THE BLIND BOY. 

i ANONTMOUS. 

' The day was bright and beautiful. 

The boys to play had gone. 
Save one who sat beside the door, 

Dejected and alone ; 
And as the tones of merry sport 

Came faintly to his ear, 
He sighed, and from his swelling lids 

He brushed the falling tear. 

His little heart was rent with pain — 
He could not join the play ; 

He could not run about the fields, 
' Or by the brook-side stray ; 

The rolling hoop, the bounding ball, 
The kite borne by the wind — 

The acorn hunt was naught to him, 
For he, alas ! was blind. 

He could not see the setting sun, 

And watch the glowing skies — 
The beauty of the moon and stars 

Fell not upon his eyes. 
The rainbow, when it spanned the cloud, 

Was lost upon his sight ; 
And waving woods, and sparkling streams. 

For ALL to him was night. 
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MATTIE STEPHEirSOir. 

▲NONTXOUS. 

As the processes which seem to threaten the dissolation of 
matter produce crystals, so the severest scourges which fall 
upon man develop the very highest types of humanity. Out 
of the masses of dead and dying, angels rise and hover above 
the gloom and anguish, and men view the beautiful image of 
the very perfection of their race. 

Mattie Stephenson was a young girl of Towanda, Illinois. 
She was obscure, and never had a thought of hurrying through 
life to a monument. She heard of the scourge of pestilence in 
Memphis ; and, self-forgetting, she resolved to hasten to the 
relief of suffering, and stand a faithful friend at the conch of 
death. She went, unheralded and unobserved, into the strick- 
en city, offered her services to the Howard Association, and 
was accepted. What she did will never all be known. In 
the death-chamber, often but two were present, — ^the young 
girl and the sufferer, — and their lips are sealed forever. It is 
simply known that Mattie Stephenson was good and brave, and 
freely offered up her own young life for her fellow-creatures. 
Hers was a holy mission ; and she jjerformed her full work. 

Did her father or mother in Towanda weep for her? Did a 
brother or sister tremble at the thought that their dear one was 
in the ranks where the shafts were flying thick and deadly ? 
She herself was stricken and fell. Her memory is dear to 
Memphis, and her shrine is sacred as that of a saint. Her life 
was crystallized in a few short days of duty ; and a monument 
by loving hands will rise above her ashes. 

To such a heart there are no strangers, for it was the friend 
of all. Before the body of tlie young girl had been laid away 
to rest in Elmwood, a wealthy merchant suggested a fitting 
monument to commemorate the most beautiful of lives and 
highest of virtues. The Howard Association immediately re- 
solved. That in honor of her memory, in justice to themselves, 
and as an example to the race, a suitable monument be erected, 
to mark the spot where she sleeps ; and that her epitaph shall 
tell the sublime and beautiful story of one who laid down her 
own life that others might live. 
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THEFIBEMAir. 

The city slumbers. O'er its mighty walls 
Night's dusky mantle soft and silent falls ; 
Sleep o'er the world slow waves its wand of lead, 
And ready torpors wrap each sinking head. 
Stilled is the stir of labor and of life ; 
Hushed is the hum and tranquillized the strife ; 
Man is at rest, with all his hopes and fears ; 
The young forget their sports, the old their cares ; 
The grave are careless ; those who joy or weep 
All rest contented on the arm of sleep. 

Sweet is the pillowed rest of beauty now, 
And slumber smiles upon her tranquil brow ; 
Her bright dreams lead her to the moonlit tide. 
Her heart's own partner wandering by her side. 
*Tis a summer's eve : the soft gales scarcely rouse 
The low- voiced ripple and the rustling boughs ; 
And faint and far some minstrePs melting tone 
Breathes to her heart a music like its own. 

When, hark I O horror I what a crash is there 1 
What shriek is that which fills the midnight air ? 
'Tis ** FIRE ! FIRE ! '' She wakes to dream no more. 
The hot blast rushes through the blazing door. 
The dim smoke eddies round ; and hark ! that cry ! 
** Help I help ! Will no one aid ? I die— I die I " 
She seeks the casement ; shuddering at its height, 
She turns again ; the fierce flames mock her flight ; 
Along the crackling stairs they fiercely play, 
And roar, exulting, as they seize their prey. 
** Help ! help ! Will no one come ? " She says no more, 
But pale and breathless sinks upon the floor. 

Win no one save thee ? Yes, there yet is one 
Remains to save when hope itself is gone ; 
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When all have fled, when all but he would fly, 

The fireman comes to rescue or to die. 

He mounts the stair — ^it wavers *neath his tread ; 

He seeks the room — flames flashing round his head ; 

He bursts the door ; he lifts her prostrate frame. 

And turns again to brave the raging flame. 

The fire-blast smites him with its stifling breath, 

The falling timbers menace him with death. 

The sinking floors his hurried steps betray, 

And ruin crashes round his desperate way ; 

Hot smoke obscures, ten thousand cinders rise. 

Yet still he staggers forward with his prize. 

He leaps from burning stair to stair. On ! on ! 

Ckiurage I one effort more and all is won ! 

The stair is past, the blazing hall is braved. 

Still on ! vet on ! once more ! Thank heaven she's saved. 



THE 800UT8 IN OAMP. 

WYOMING KIT. 

" Pile on a few more pine knots, Tom ; it*s snappin' cold to- 
night — 
The wind from Rocky Canon comes with keenest kind o' bite^ 

Let's hev a rousin' old camp fire, an' then we'll have a chat ; 
Please hand my rifle over hyar — mus' keep my paw on that I 
A feller dossn't allers know jist wlien he'll need his gun — 
Jist when the cussed Injun sneaks ar' huntin' arter fun. 
Light up yer pipe, old pardner ; thar's nuthin' like a smoke 
To fill the intermission thet's atween each yarn or joke. 

" I don't know what's got inter me, fur on the trail to-day, 
My thoughts hev bin a-scoutin', 'round a camp thet's far away ! 
A camp thet's in * God's country,' near thet bright Ohio stream, 
An' the mem'ries of the past kep' crowdin' on me like a dream I 
I seed the old log farm house, whar' I spent my early days ; 
The school house with its noisy crew ; the boys in all their 
plays ; 
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I could see the old red meetin*-liouse, wliar* once I jined the 

church — 
Stood in with pious folks a while, then left 'em in, the lurch ! 

*• God bless that old red meetin'-house 1 I tell ye, Tom, it 

makes 
My heart heat up with warmest love, an' every fiber quakes. 

When mem'ries shoot across my trail, of all the joys I seed. 

Afore I j'ined the gin'ral rush in the '49 stampede ! 

{Whoa, Chief / -you. cussed idiot ! Don't jump at every sound ! 

Best fill yerself witli grass — whoa, boy I jist quit thet snortin' 

'round ! 
Git back thar' to yer grazin' — that war' a wolf you heard — 

Or else the hootin' of an owl, or flutterin' of a bird !) 

** As I war sayin', Tom, I used ter listen to the talk, 

When the old gray-headed preacher told us how to toe the 

chalk. 
If ever thar' war' a righteous man I'll back old Parson Hurd 

Agin the flyest Gospel sharp thet ever slung the Word ! 

He wa'n't as eloquent as some, an^ didn't wear sich clothes 

As them thet hung gold spectacles across a pious nose ; 

But when it came to Gospel talk thet overtook the heart. 

The old man bulged away ahead, an' played a leadin' part ! 

" When I growed to be eighteen, or so, I mind I used ter sit 

An' hear the parson drawin' consolation from the writ ; 

But some how or another, no matter how I tried, 

I couldn't keep these eyes o' mine from wanderin' to the side 

Whar all the country gals 'd sit, in the best o' Sunday clothes, 

A-wonderin' arter meetin's out, who'd ketch the smartest 

beaux I 
This heart o' mine 'd beat tattoo when I'd get a lovin' look 

From a daisy with her face half hid behind her singin' book ! 

** An' when the benediction an' Doxology war* played 
We'd draw up in a line outside the door, an' oh, how 'fraid 
I used ter feel, afore my turn, as each successive beau 
Marched out o' ranks up to his ga^ an' crpoked his arm, ^e 
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Bat arter bookin' on myself, an' startin' down tlie lane 
Toward her daddy's farm, my courage all came back again. 
An* then we'd laugh, an' chat, an' sing, an' squeeze each other's 

hands. 
An* say a thousan' things that none but lovers onderstands ! 

*' I had the sweetest little gal that ever slung a kiss, 

An' the days I spent a sparkin' war all gilt-edged with bliss ! 

I'd a married that thar' beauty, Tom, if that 'tai^ial cry of gold 

Hadn't like an ocean billow over all the country rolled ! 

I caught the fever, like the rest, an' kissed the gal good bye. 

An' left her standin' in the lane with sad an' tearful eye ! 

I promised to go bach, of course, at no great diatant day, 

But when a man gits in these hills he's liable to stay. 

** I hunted gold industriously, but couldn't make a stake, 

An' then I emigrated hyar, endeavorin* ter make 

Enough to take me home, but failed — an' then fur Uncle Sam 

I started huntin' Injuns on the trail, an' hyar I am ! 

But some day, Tom, I may go back to take a peep around 

At the old familiar objects on my early stampin' ground — 

" * Look up the gal ? ' not much, old pard ; I'll bet thet country 

school 
Is educatin' kids o' hers— whoa, Chief 1 you 'tarnal fool I " 



THE OHABOOAL MAN. 

Though rudely blows the wintry blast. 
And sifting snows fall white and fast, 
Ma^k Haley drives along the street. 
Perched high upon his wagon seat ; 
His sombre face the storm defies, 
And thus from morn till eve, he cries, 
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"CharcoM cbarco'!" 
While echo faint and taa replies, 

" Hark, O I hark, O ! " 
" Char^co' ! "— " Hark, O ! "—Such cheery sounds 
Attend him on his daily rounds. 



The dust begrimes his ancient hat ; 

His coat is darker far than that ; 

'Tis odd to see his sooty form 

All speckled with the feathery storm : 

Yet in his honest bosom lies 

Nor spot nor speck, though still he cries, 

" Charco' I charco' ! " 
While many a roguish lad replies, 

« Ark, ho ! ark, ho I " 
"Charco* t**— " Ark, ho ! "—Such various sounds 
Announce Mark Haley's morning rounds. 

Thus all the cold and wintry day 
He labors much for little pay, 
Yet feels no less of happiness 
Than many a richer man, I guess, 
When through the shades of eve he spies 
The light of his own home, and cries, 

** Charco'! charco' !" 
And Martha from the door replies, 

"Mark, hoi Mark, hoI*» 
" Charco' 1 " " Mark, ho ! "—Such joy abounds 
When he has closed his dally rounds 1 

The hearth is warm, the fire is bright ; 
And while his hand, washed clean and white. 
Holds Martha's tender hand once o^ore, 
His glowing face bends fondly o'er 
The crib wherein his darling lies, 
And in a coaxing tone he cries^ 
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"CharcoM charco' !" 
And baby with a laugh replies, 

"Ah, go! ah, go!" 
" Charco' !— " Ah, go ! "—While at the sounds 
The mother's heart with gladness bounds. 

Then honored be the Charcoal man. 

Though dusky as an African ! 

'Tis not for you that chance to be 

A little better clad than he 

His honest manhood to despise — i 

Although from mom till eve he cries, 

"CharcoM charco'! " 
While mocking echo still replies, 

"Hark,0! hark, O!" 
" Charco' I "— " Hark, ! "—Long may the sounds 
Proclaim Mark Haley's daily rounds ! 



THE BELIEF OF LUOOOW. 

BOBEBT LOWBLL. 

Oh, that last day in Lucknow fort ! 

We knew that it was the last ; 
That the enemy's mines had crept surely in. 

And the end was coming fast. 

To yield to that foe meant worse than death. 

And the men and we all worked on ; 
It was one day more of smoke and roar, 

And then it would aU be done. 

There was one of us, a corporal's wife, 

A fair young, gentle thing. 
Wasted with fever and with siege. 

And her mind was wandering. 
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She lay on the ground in her Scottish plaid, 

And I took her head on inv knee : 
" When my father comes home frea the pleagh " she said, 

** Oh, please then waken me I " 



She slept like a child on her father's floor, 

In the flecking of woodbine shade. 
When the house-dog sprawls by the half -open door, 

And the mother's wheel is stayed. 



It was smoke and roar and powder stench. 
And hopeless waiting for death ; 

But the soldier's wife, like a full- tired child. 
Seemed scarce to draw her breath. 



I sank to sleep, and I had my dream 

Of an English village lane. 
And wall and garden, till a sudden scream 

Brought me back to the roar again. 

There Jessie Brown stood listening ; 

And then a broad gladness broke 
All over her face, and she took my hand 

And drew me near, and spoke : 

** The Highlanders ! Oh ! dinna ye hear 

The slogan far awa' ? 
The Macgregors ! Ah ! I ken it weel* ; 

It is the grandest of them a*. 

** God bless the bonny Highlanders I 
We're saved ! we're saved ! " she cried ; 

And fell on her knees, and thanks to God 
Poured forth like a full flood-tide. 
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Along the Imttery line her cry 

Had fallen among the men ; 
And they started, for they were ta die ; 

Was life so near them, th«i? 

They listened for life ; and the rattling fire 

Far off, and the far>off roar 
Were all ; and the colonel shook his head, 
And they turned to their gans once more. 

Then Jessie said, ** The slogan's dune ; 

But can ye no hear them noo ? 
The Campbells are ooniin' ! It's nea a dream ; 

Our succors hae broken through 1 " 

We heard the roar and rattle afar, 
But the pipers we could not hear ; 

So the men plied their work of hopeless war, 
And knew that the end was near. 

It was not long ere it must be heard, 

A shrilling, ceaseless sound : 
It was no noise of the strife afar 

Or the sappers under ground. 

It was the pipe of the Highlanders, 
And now they played •' Auld Lang Syne :" 

It came to our men like the voice of God, 
And they shouted along the line. 

And they wept and shook each others hands, 
And the women sobbed in a crowd. 

And every one knelt down where we stood, 
And we all thanked God aloud. 

That happy day when we welcomed them in 

Our men put Jessie first ; 
And the general took her hand, and cheers 

From the men like a volley burst. 
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And the pipers' ribbons and tartan streamed » 

Marching round and round our line ; 
And our joyful cheers were broken with tears. 

As the pipers played *' Auld Lang Syne." 



ADDKE88 OF THE PKESIDEN T OP THE LAZY OLTIE 

ANONYMOUS. 

GenUemm of the Lazy Club : Accept my heart-felt thanks 
for the honor you have done me, in electing me President of 
your dignifiod body. I feel how unworthy of the honor I am, 
having sometimes approached a violation of the principles of 
the club ; but I must on this occasion vindicate my character 
from some of the charges preferred against it. 

Gentlemen, while my name was before you, during the 
canvass which has resulted in my election to this honorable 
office, it was stated that I had once run from a shower of rain. 
Gentlemen, most emphatically do I deny the truth of the 
accusation. I remember, gentlemen, the occasion to which 
my enemies have referred. A furious storm was coming up, 
roaring like a herd of mad bulls. Almost surprised by the 
sound, which seemed to be loud enough to herald the 
destruction of all nature, I slowly and deliberately turned my 
head to learn the cause of this unusual commotion. Having 
quietly satisfied my curiosity, I was slowly bringing my head 
round to its former position when, in performing this operation, 
I struck my foot against a stone, and involuntarily made a step 
a little more rapid than usual. This my enemies have 
magnified into a run ! Thus the diminutive mole-hill has shot 
up into the cloud-kissing mountain ! 

Gentlemen, on that same occasion a tree was falling towards 

me. Did I run then, or in any way display unbecoming 

activity ? I took one deliberate step forward, and the tree fell 

innoxious. I was in almost as dangerous a condition as that of 

Marmion when 

'' The bare descending razed his plume." 
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I wore no plume, it is true ; but I have reason to plume 
myself on my behavior. 

On another occasion, the house in which I found myself was 
rocking in an earthquake. While all ran in alarm, I sat 
unmoved, not even stretching out my hand to save the table 
that held my dinner. And is it to be supposed possible that 
such a man would run from a few particles of condensed v^por, 
or from a little air in motion ? 

Before closing, I must say a word or two in regard to the 
general principles of our order. To drive us from our state of 
repose, we are told that all nature is active, and that we should 
imitate nature. Look, gentlemen, at some of the most active 
objects in nature, and see what they do for us. 

The lightuixig is active, and in its activity blasts and destroys. 
The wind is active, and in its course scatters havoc and desola- 
tion. The mountain flood is full of energy, and devastated 
fields and plains mourn its progress. The volcano is active, 
and the effects of its activity are shown in buried cities and 
countries ruined. 

The world, gentlemen, has ever been opposed to our 
principles. Restless poets and pretended philosophers have 
urged us to '* rise before or with the sun." Now let me say, I 
for one am willing to follow the examples of the sun. Gentle- 
men, the sun never rises Planets and comets, the small 
affairs that go whirling and whizzing around him — ^these, 
indeed, rise ; but the great sun rests forever in the quiet 
dignity of repose. The little orbs, which, like bustling mortals, 
go whirling about, making themselves dizzy with their own 
motion, can never induce the sun to join them in their mad 
capers. Heathen poets have told us wonderful stories about 
the sun's getting out of his warm bed early in the morning, and 
industriously driving a carriage all day ! Is any one in our 
day silly enough to believe these stories ! And yet the fictions 
of these benighted poets are employed to furnish examples for 
us to imitate ! Gentlemen, I say no more. 
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BIOHT.T.TF.U AND FBANOR 

BULWBK. 

My liege, your anger can recall your trust, 
Annul my office, spoil me of my lands, 
Bifie my coffers ; but my name— my deeds — 
Are royal in a land beyond your sceptre. 
Pass sentence on me if you will ; from kings, 
Lo, I appeal to time I Be just, my liege. 
I found your kingdom rent witb liere>sies 
And bristling witli rebellion ; lawless nobles 
And breadless serfs ; Elngland fomenting discord ; 
Austria, her clutch on your dominion ; Spain 
Forging the prodigal gold of either Ind 
To armed thunderbolts. Tlie arts lay dead ; 
Trade rotted in your marts ; your armies mutinous ; 
Your treasury bankrupt. Would you now revoke 
Your trust ? So be it 1 and I leave you sole, 
Supremest monarch of the mightiest realm 
From Ganges to the Icebergs. Look without — 
No foe not humbled. Look within — the arts 
Quit for our schools their old Ilesperides, 
The golden Italy ; while throughout the veins 
Of your vast empire flows in strengthening tides 
Trade, the calm health of nations. Sire, I know 
That men have called me cruel. 
I am not ; I am just/ I found France rent asunder ; 
The rich men despots, and the poor banditti ; 
Sloth in the mart and schism within the temple 
Brawls festering to rebellion, and weak laws 
Rotting away with rust in antique sheaths. 
I have re-created France ; and from the ashes 
Of the old feudal and decrepit carcass 
Civilization, on hsr luminous wings. 
Soars, phoenix -like, to Jove ! What was my art ? 
Qenins, some day ; some, fortune ; witchcraft, some. 
Not so ; ray art was .irsTiCE ! 
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/ . THE GEAVE OF THE BELOVED. 

WABHINOTOK IBYING. 

Sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow from wkich we refuse 
to be divorced. Every pther wound we seek to heal ; every 
other affliction to forget ; but this wound we consider our duty 
to keep o}>en ; this affliction we cherish and brood over in soli- 
tude. Where is the mother that would willingly forget the 
infant that perished like a blossom from her arms, though every 
recollection is a pang ? Where is the child that would willingly 
forget the most tender of parents, though to remember be but to 
lament ? Who, even in the hour of agony, would forget the 
friend over whom he mourns ? Who, even when the tomb is 
closing upon the remains of her he most loved and he feels his 
heart, as it were, crushed in the closing of its portal, would ac- 
cept consolation that was to be bought by f orgetf ulness ? No, 
the love which survives the tomb is one of the noblest attri- 
butes of the soul. If it has its woes, it has likewise its do- 
lights ; and when the overwhelming burst of grief is calmed 
into the gentle tear of recollection, when the sudden anguish 
and the convulsive agony over the present ruins of all that we 
most loved, is softened away into pensive meditation on all that 
it was in the days of its loveliness, who would root out such a 
sorrow from the heart ? Though it may somslimes throw a 
passing cloud even over the briglit hour of gayety, or spread a 
deeper sadness over the hour of gloom, yet who would ex- 
change it even for the song of pleasure, or the burst of revelry ? 
No ; there is a voice from the tomb sweeter than song ; there 
is a recollection of the dead to which we turn even from the 
charms of the living. Oh, the grave I — the grave 1 It buries 
every error ; covers every defect ; extinguishes every resent- 
ment. From its peaceful bosom spring none but fond regrets 
and tender recollections. Who can look down upon the grave 
even of an enemy, and not feel a compunctious throb, that 
ever he should have warred with the poor handful of earth 
that lies mouldering before him ! * 

The grave of those we loved— what a plade for meditation ! 
There it is that we call up in long review the whole history of 
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virtue and gentleness, and the thousand endearments hivished 
upon us almost unheeded in the daily intercourse of intimacy ; 
there it is that we dwell upon the tenderness, the solemn, awful 
tenderness of the parting scene ; the bed of death with all its 
stifled griefs ; its noiseless attendants ; its mute, watchful assi- 
duities ; the last testimonies of expiring love ; the feeble, fal- 
tering, thrilling (oh ! how thrilling !) pressure of the hand ; the 
last fond look of the glazing eye, turning upon us even from 
the threshold of existence ; the faint, faltering accents strug- 
gling in fjleath to give one more assurance of affection ! Aye, go 
to the grave of buried love, and meditate ! There settle the 
account with thy conscience for every past benefit unrequited, 
every past endearment unregarded, of that being who can never, 
never, never return to be soothed by thy contrition I 

If thou art a child, and hast ever added sorrow to the soul, 
or a furrow to the silvered brow of an affectionate parent ; if 
thou art a husband, and hast ever caused the fond bosom that 
ventured its whole happiness in thy arms to doubt one moment 
of thy kindness or thy truth ; if thou art a friend, and hast ever 
wronged in thought, word or deed, the spirit that generously 
confided in thee ; if thou art a lover, and hast ever given one 
unmerited pang to that true heart that now lies cold and still 
beneath thy feet ; then be sure that every unkind look, every 
ungracious word, every ungentle action, will come thronging 
back upon thy memory, and knocking dolefully at thy soul ; 
then be sure that thou wilt lie down sorrowing and repentant 
on the grave, and utter the unheard groan, and pour the una- 
vailing tear ; more deep, more bitter, because unheard and 
unavailing. 

Then weave thy chaplet of flowers, and strew the beauties of 
nature about the grave ; console thy broken spirit, if thou canst, 
with these tender, yet futile tributes of regret ; but take warn- 
ing by the bitterness of this thy contrite affliction over the 
dead, and be more faithful and affectionate in the discharge of 
thy duties to the living. 
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HiaHEB VIEWS OF THE UlTION. 

VBNDSLL PBILUPS. 

I confess the pictures of the mere industrial value of the 
Union, make me profoundly sad. I look, as beneath the 
Willful pencil, trait after trait leaps to glowing life, and ask 
at last, is this all ? Where are the nobler elements of national 
purpose and life? Is this the whole fruit of ages of toil, sacri- 
fice and thought, those cunning fingers, the overflowing lap, 
labor vocal on every hillside, and commerce whitening every 
sea ? All the dower of one haughty, overbearing race, the zeal 
of the Puritan, the faith of the Quaker, a century of colonial 
health, and then this large civilization, does it result only in 
a workshop— fops melted in baths and perfumed, and men 
grimed with toil 1 Raze out, then, the Eagle from our banner, 
and paint instead Niagara used as a cotton-mill ! 

O no ! not such the picture my glad heart sees when I look 
forward. Once plant deep in the national heart the love of 
right, let there grow out of it the firm purpose of duty, and 
then from the higher plane of Christian manhood we can put 
aside on the right hand and the left these narrow, childish, and 
mercenary considerations. 

*' Leave to the soft Campanian 
His baths and his perfumes ; 

Leave to the sordid race of Tyre 
Their dyeing vats and looms ; 

Leave to the sons of Carthage ; 

The rudder and the oar ; 

Leave to the Greek his marble nymph 
And scrolls of wordy lore ; " 
but for us, the children of a purer civilization, the pioneers of 
a Christian future, it is for us to found a Capitol whose comer- 
stone is Justice, and whose top-stone is Liberty ; within the 
sacred precinct of whose Holy of Holies dwelleth One who is 
no respecter of persons, but hath made of one blood all nations 
of the earth to serve him. 

Crowding to the shelter of its stately arches, I see old and 
jroung, learned and ignorant, rich and poor, native and foreign, 
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Pagan, Christian and Jew, black and white, in one glad, har- 
monious, triumphant procession ! 

'' Blest and thrice blest the Roman 

Who sees Rome's brightest day ; 
Who sees that long victorious pomp 

Wind down the sacred way ; 
And through the bellowing Forum, 

And round the suppliant's Grove ; 
Up to the everlasting gates 

Of Capitolian Jove ! " 



iHE sioe; enqlishmah in qebhant. 

AL.TSBBD FBOM THOMAS HOOD. 

Sick man reclining in a cTiair. Physician feds the piUse and 
examines the tongue of the patient, 

Paysician. It is a case for de wasser cure. He will soon be 
well mit de wasser. 

Attendant. And as to his eating. Doctor ? 

Phys. Nichts — nothing at all. 

Att. And what ought he to drink ? 

Phys. Gold wasser. 

Att. Would it be well to bathe his feet ? 

Phys. Yah —mit cold wasser. 

Att. And if he feels a little low ? 

Phys. Low? Vatisdat? 

Att. Out of spirits ; a little faint-like. 

Phys. Faint — ah ! — So ? You shall sprinkle at him mid some 
cold wasser. 

Att. And nothing else ? 

Phys. Yah— I shall write someting. {Writes,) Dare you shall 
send dis paper to de apotheke in de Leer street, almost to de 
Rondel. He shall drink some fljasks of Kissingen. 

Att. Kissengen V — what's that ? Is it some sort of wine ? 
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Phys. Wine I nein ! It is some sort of cold wasser. 

Att. Oh, from the baths ! 

Phts. Yah I yah ! — it shall be goot to bath too — ^in cold 
wasser. (To the patient,) Sare, have you read my little boke? 

Patient. {Speaking in broken sentences, as if in pain.) 
What's it— about. Doctor? 

Phts. De wholesome of de cold wasser. I have prove de 
cold wasser is good for every sickness in de world. 

Patient. ^Vl^at I for— water in the head ? 

Phys. Yah — and for wasser in de chest. And for wasser 
in de— what you may call him ? de abdomen. It is good for 
everyting. De cold wasser shall sweep away all de Kranken, 
all de sick peoples from de face of de earth. 

Patient. (To himself.) Yes— so did— the Great Flood. 
(Aside to attendant.) Come here. I've heard before — of wet- 
nurses— but never of — ^a wet-doctor. It's the old story— K)f the 
prescription that was nothing — ^but aqua pumpy. I shall be 
drowned — before I am cured. Nothing but watering, watering, 
watering. Egad 1 he takes me for a sick Hydrangea ! 

Physician. (Beckoning attendant into a corner, with a 
mysterums manner.)' "Hist ! Come here ! 

Attendant. Good heavens ! Is he in any danger ? 

Physician. He is quite so bad as one can wish. Hear to 
me — ^is he rich ? Have he mosh moneys ? 

Attendant. He is what is called an independent gentlemen. 

Phys. Dat is goot— bery goot. Now, hear to me. Whilst 
he is so bad, you shall rob him. 

Att. ( WitJi astonishment.) What ? 

Phys. You— shall — ^rob him. You shall rob his chest. 
(Attendant looks astounded.) 

Phys. (After a pause.) Do you understand me? 

Att. I am afraid I do. (Indignantly leaves the physician, 
who goes out with a show of surprise. To himself) What a 
monster ! But I foretold it from the very first glimpse of him. 
There was villain stamped in his face. What horrid cunning 
eyes ! Now I thinlt of it, he is the very picture — ^but here 
comes Thomas. (Enter servant, icith a bottle.) Thomas, what 
is in that bottle ? 
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Seryaxt. It is some medicine which the doctor sent. 

Att. (Beads the label.) " Some water for to rob him with on 
the chest." It's really very provoking I So absurd! How 
uncommonly annoying ! But it*s all his own fault for not 
speaking better English. What fools these foreigners are ! 
Why could he not have said ruhf 



SALATHIEL TO TITUS. 

CBOLT. 

Son of Vespasian, I am at this hour a poor man, as I may 
In the next be an exile or a slave ; I have ties to life as strong 
as ever were bound round the heart of man ; I stand here a 
suppliant for the life of one whose loss would embitter mine ! 
Yet, not for wealth unlimited, for the safety of my family, 
for the life of the noble victim that is now standing at the 
place of torture, dare I abandon, dare I think the impious 
thought of abandoning the cause of the City of Holiness. 

Titus ! in the name of that Being, to whom the wisdom of 
the earth is folly, I adjure you to beware. Jerusalem is sacred. 
Her crimes have often wrought her misery — often has she been 
trampled by the armies of the stranger. But she is still the 
City of the Omnipotent ; and never was blow inflicted on her 
by man, that was not terribly repaid. 

The Assyrian came, the mightiest power of the world : he 
plundered her temple, and led her people into captivity. How 
long was it before his empire was a dream, his dynasty extin- 
guished in blood, and an enemy on his throne ? — The Persian 
came : from her protector, ho turned into her oppressor ; and 
his empire was swept away like the dust of the desert ! — The 
Syrian smote her ; the smiter died in agonies of remorse ; and 
where is his kingdom now?— The Egyptian smote her: and 
who now sits on the throne of the Ptolemies ? 

Pompey came : the invincible, the conqueror of a thousand 
cities, the light of Rome ; the lord of Asia, riding on the very 
wings of victory. But he profaned her temple ; and from that 
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hoar he went down— down, like a millstone plunged into the 
ocean I Blind counsel, rash ambition, womanish fears, were 
upon the great statesman and warrior of Rome. Where does 
he sleep? What sands were colored with his blood 1 The 
universal conqueror died a slave, by the hand of a slave t Gras- 
sus came at the head of the legions ; he plundered the sacred 
vessels of the sanctuary. Vengeance followed him, and he was 
cursed by the curse of God. Where are the bones of the robber 
and his host ? Go, tear them from the jaws of the lion and 
the wolf of Parthia, — their fitting tomb ! 

You, too, son of Vespasian, may be commissioned for the 
punishment of a stifi-neckcd and rebellious people. You may 
scourge our naked vice by force of arms ; and then you may 
return to your own land exulting in the conquest of the fiercest 
enemy of Rome. But shall you escape the common fate of 
the instrument of evil ? Shall you see a peaceful old age ? 
Shall a son of yours ever sit upon the throne ? Shall not rather 
some monster of your blood efface the memory of your viirtues, 
and make Rorae, in bitterness of soul, curse the Flavian name ? 



OYER TEE RIVER. 

NANCY ▲. W. PBDB0T. 

Over the river they beckon to me. 

Loved ones who crossed to the other side ; 
The gleam of their snowy robes I see, 

But their voices are drowned by the rushing tide. 
There's one with ringlets of sunny gold, 

And eyes the reflection of heaven's own blue ; 
He crossed in the twilight gray and cold, 

And the pale mist hid him from mortal view. 
We saw not the angels that met him there — 

The gate of the city we could not see ; 
Over the river, over the river, 

My brother stands, waiting to welcome me. 
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Over the river the boatman pale 

Carried another, the household pet ; 
Her brown carls waved in the gentle gale— 

Dcurling Minnie ! I see her yet ! 
She closed on her bosom her dimpled hands. 

And fearlessly entered the phantom bark ; 
We watched it glide from the silver sands, 

And all our sunshine grew strangely dark. 
We know she is safe on the further side, 

Where all the ransomed and angels be ; 
Over the river, tlie mystic river, 

My childhood's idol is waiting for me. 

For none return from those quiet shores, 

Who cross with the boatman cold and pale ; 
We hear the dip of the golden oars. 

And catch a glimpse of the snowy sail ; 
And lo I they have passed from our yearning hearts 

They cross the stream and are gone for aye. 
We may not sunder the veil apart 

That hides from our vision the gates of day ; 
We only know that their barks no more 

Sail with us o'er life's stormy sea ; 
Yet somewhere, I know, on the unseen shore. 

They watch, and beckon, and wait for me. 

And I sit and think when the sunset's gold 

Is flushing the river and hill, and shore, 
I shall one day stand by the waters cold 

And list to the sound of the boatman's oar. 
I shall watch for a gleam of the Happing sail ; 

I shall hear the boat as it gains the strand ; 
I shall pass from sight with the boatman pale 

To the bettor shore of the spirit-land, 
I shall know the loved who have gone before. 

And joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 
Wh«i over the river, the peaceful river, 

The angel of death shall carry me. 
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GETTING UNDER WAY. 

MABK TWAIK. 

All day Sunday at anchor. The storm had gone down a 
great deal, but the sea had not. It was still piling its frothy 
hills in air outside, as we could plainly see with the glass. We 
must lie still until Monday, and we did. The next morning 
we weighed anchor and went to sea. It was a great happiness 
to get away after the dragging, dispiriting delay. I thought 
there never was such gladness in the air before, such bright- 
ness in the sun, such beauty in the sea. All my malicious 
instincts were dead within me ; and as America faded out of 
sight, I think a spirit of charity rose up in their place, that was 
boundless for the time, as the broad ocean that was heaving 
its billows about us. I wished to express my feelings ; I 
wished to lift up my voice and sing ; but I did not know any- 
thing to sing, and so I was obliged to give up the idea. It 
was no loss to the ship, though, perhaps. 

It was breezy and pleasant, but the sea was still very rough. 
One could not promenade without risking his neck ; at one 
moment the bowsprit was taking a deadly aim at the sun in 
mid-heaven, at the next it was trying to harpoon a shark in the 
bottom of the ocean. What a weird sensation it is to feel the 
stem of the ship sinking swiftly from under you, and see the 
bow climbing high away among the clouds ! One's safest 
course, that day, was to clasp a railing and hang on ; walking 
was too precarious a pastime. 

3oon a remarkable fossil, shawled to the chin and bandaged 
like a mummy, appeared at the door of the after deck-house, 
and the next lurch of the ship shot htm into my arms. I said : 

*' Good morning, sir. It is a fine day." 

He put his hand on his stomach and said, '' Oh my ! " and 
then staggered away and fell over the coop of a skylight. 

Presently another old gentleman was projected from the 
same door, with great violence. I said : 

" Calm yourself, sir. There is no hurry. It is a fine day. 



sir." 
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He, also, put his hand on his stomach, and said, '* Oh my ! '* 
aud reeled away. 

In a little while another veteran was discharged abruptly 
trom the same door, clawing at the air for a saving support. I 
sold: 

'• Good morning, sir. It is a fine day for pleasuring. You 
were about to say — " 

" Oh my I " 

I thought so. I anticipated him anyhow. I staid there and 
was bombarded with old gentlemen for an hour perhaps ; and 
all I got out of any of them was *' Oh my ! " 

I went away, then, in a thoughtful mood. I said this is a 
grand pleasure excursion. I like it. The passengers are not 
garrulous, but still they are sociable. I like these old people, 
but somehow they all seem to have the ** Oh my \ " rather bad. 



JOHN HATNASD. 

▲MONTMOtrS* 

'Twas on Lake Erie's broad expanse, 

One bright midsummer day. 
The gallant steamer Ocean Queen 

Swept proudly on her way. 
Bright faces clustered on the deck. 

Or leaning o'er the side. 
Watched carelessly the feathery foam, 

That flecked the rippling tide. 

Ah, who beneath that cloudless sky, 

That smiling bends serene, 
Gould dream that danger, awful, vast. 

Impended o'er the scene — 
Could dream that eve an hour had sped^ 

That frame of sturdy oak 
Would sink beneath the lake's blue waves. 

Blackened with fire and smoke ? 
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A seaman sought the captain's side, 

A moment whispered low ; 
The captain's swarthy face grew pale, 

He harried down below. 
Alas, too late ! Though quick and sharp 

And clear his orders came, 
No human efforts could avail 

To qofinch 11x6 insidious tlame. 



The bad news quickly reached the deck, 

It sped from lip to lip. 
And ghastly faces everywhere 

Looked from the doomM ship. 
'' Is there no hope— no chance of life ? '' 

A hundred lips implore ; 
" But one," the captain made reply, 

'* To run the ship on shore." 



A sailor, whose heroic soul 

That hour should yet reveal, — 
By name John Maynard, eastern born,-^ 

Stood calmly at the wheel. 
' Head her south east I " the captain shouts^ 

Above the smothered roar, 
" Head her south-eaat without delay I 

Make for the nearest shore !" 



No terror pales the helmsman's cheek, 

Or clouds his dauntless eye. 
As in a sailor's measured tone 

His voice responds, *' Ay, Ay ! " 
Three hundred souls, — the steamer's freight,^,^ 

Crowd forward wild with fear, 
While at the stern the dreadful flames 

Above the deck appear. 
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Jobn Maynard watched the nearing flames, 

But still, with steady hand 
He grasped the wheel, and steadfastly 

He steered the ship to land. 
" John Maynard," with an anxious voice, 

The captain cries once more, 
"Stand by the wheel five minutes yet, 

And we will reach the shore." 
Through flames and smoke that dauntlesB heart 

Responded firmly, still 
>. Unawed, though face to faoe with death, 

J * ' With God's good help I will ! " 

The flames approach with giant strides, 

They scorch his hands and brow ; 
One arm disabled seeks his side, 

Ah, he is conquered now ! 
But no. his teeth are firmly set. 

He crushes down the pain, — 
His knee upon the stanchion pressed. 

He guides the ship again. 

One moment yet ! one moment yet ! 

Brave heart, thy task is o'er ! 
i The pebbles grate beneath the keel, 

The steamer touches shore. 
Three hundred grateful voices rise, 

In praise to God, that He 
Hath saved them from the fearful fire. 

And from th' engulfing sea. 

But where is he, that helmsman bold ? 
' The captain saw him reel — 
His nerveless hands released their task. 

He sank beside the wheel. i 

The wave received his lifeless corpse, ; 

Blackened with smoke and fire. * 

God rest him ! Hero never had 1 

A nobler funeral pyre ! U 
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8TEAWBEBBIE8. 

TBOWBEIDOE. 

Little Pearl Honeydew, six years old, 
From lier bright ear parted tlie curls of gold ; 
And laid her head on the strawberry-bed. 
To hear what the red-cheeked berries said. 

Their cheeks were blushing, their breath was sweety 
She could almost hear their little hearts beat ; 
And the tiniest lisping, whispering sound 
That everyou heard, came up from the ground. 

" Little friends," she said, " I wish I knew 
How it is you thrive on sun and dew ! " 
And this is the story the berries told 
To little Pearl Honeydew, six years old. 

** You wish you knew ? and so do we ! 
But we can't tell you, unless it be 
That the same kind Power that cares for you. 
Takes care of poor little berries too. 

" Tucked up snugly, and nestled below 

Our coverlid of wind- woven snow. 

We peep and listen, all winter long. 

For the first spring day and the blue-bird's song. 

" When the swallows fly home to the old brown shed 
And the robins build on the bough overhead. 
Then out from the mould, from the darkness and cold 
Blossom, and runner, and leaf unfold. 

%. 
'* Good children then, if they come near, 

And hearken a good long while, may hear 
A wonderful tramping of little feet, — 
So fast we grow in the summer heat. 

'* Our clocks are the flowers ; and they count the hours 
Till we can mellow in sun and showers. 
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With warmth of the west- wind and heat of the south, 
A ripe red berry for a ripe red mouth. 

' ' Apple-blooms whiten, and peach-blooms fall, 

And roses are gay by the garden wall, 

Ere the daisy's dial gives the sign 

That we can invite little Pearl to dine. ^ 

'' The days are longest, the month is June, 
The year is nearing its golden noon, 
The weather is fine, and our feast is spread 
With a green cloth and berries red. 

" Just take us betwixt your finger and thumb — 
And quick, O quick I for, see ! there come 
Tom on all fours, and Martin the man. 
And Margaret, picking as fast as they can ! 

"O dear ! if you only knew how it shocks 
Nice berries like us to be sold by the box. 
And eaten by strangers, and paid for with pelf, 
You would surely take pity, and eat us yourself I " 

And this is the story the small lips told 
To dear Pearl Honeydew, six years old, 
When she laid her head on the strawberry bed. 
To hear what the red-cheeked berries said. 



SPAETA0U8 TO THE EOMAN EITVOTS. 

EPBS BABOBNT. 

Envoys of Rome, the poor camp of Spartacus is too much 
honored by your presence. And does Rome stoop to parley with 
the escaped gladiator, with the rebel ruffian, for whom heretofore 
no slight has been too scornful 1 You have come, with steel in 
your right hand, and with gold in your loft. What heed we 
fl^ve the former, ask Cossinius ; ask Claudius ; ask Varinius ; 
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ask the bones of your legions that fertilize the Lacauian plains. 
And for your gold — would ye know what to do with thatt — ^go 
ask the laborer, the trodden poor, the helpless and the hopeless, 
on our route : ask all whom Roman tyranny has crushed, op 
Roman avarice plundered. Ye have seen me before ; but ye did 
not then shun my glance as now. Ye have seen me in the 
arena, when I was Rome's pet ruffian, daily smeared with blood 
of men or beasts. One day— shall I forget it ever ? — ye were pres- 
ent ; — I had fought long and well. Exhausted as I was, your 
munerator, your lord of the games, bethought him, it were an 
equal match to set against me a new man, younger and lighter 
than I, but fresh and valiant. With Thracian sword and 
buckler, forth he came, a beautiful defiance on his brow ! 
Bloody and brief the fight. ** He has it ! " cried the people : 
hdbet! habet!'* But still he lowered not his arm, until, at 
length, I held him, gashed and fainting, in my power. I 
looked around upon the Podium, where sat your senators and 
men of state, to catch the signal of release, of mercy. But not 
a thumb was reversed. To crown your sport, the vanquished 
man must die I Obedient brute that I was, I was about to slay 
him, when a few hurried words — rather a welcome to death 
than a plea for life— told me he was a Thracian. I stood trans- 
fixed. The arena vanished. I was in Thrace, upon my native 
hills ! The sword dropped from my hands. I raised the dying 
youth tenderly in my arms. O, the magnanimity of Rome ! 
Your haughty leaders, enraged at being cheated of their 
death-show, hissed their disappointment, and shouted, " Kill ! " 
I heeded them as I would heed tlui howl of wolves. Kill 
Mm f — They might have better asked the mother to kill the 
babe, smiling in her face. Ah ! he was already wounded unto 
death ; and, amid the angry yells of the spectators, he died. 
That night I was scourged for disobedience. I shall hot for- 
get it. Should memory fail, there are scars hero to quicken it. 
Well ; do not grow impatient. Some hours after, finding 
myself, with seventy fellow-gladiators alone iu the amphithea- 
tre, the laboring thought broke forth in words. I said, — 1 
know not what. I only know that, when I ceased, my comrades 
looked each other in the face — and then burst forth the simul- 
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tanecus cry — "Lead on ! Lead on, O Spartacus ! " Forth we 
rushed,— seized what rude weapons chance threw in our waj, 
and to the mountains speeded. There, day by day, our little 
band increased. Disdainful Rome sent after us a handful of her 
troops, with a scourge for the slave Spartacus. Their weapons 
soon were ours. She sent an army ; and down from Old Vesu- 
vius we poured, and slew three thousand. Now it was Spartacus 
the dreadful rebel ! A larger army, headed by the Praetor, was 
sent, and routed ; then another still. And always I remembered 
that fierce cry, riving my heart, and calling me to " kill 1 " In 
three pitched battles have I not obeyed it ? And now affrighted 
Rome sends her two consuls, and puts forth all her strength by 
land and sea, as if a Pyrrhusor a Hannibal were on her bor- 
ders ! 

Envoys of Rome I To Lentulus and Qellius bear this message : 
" Tlieir graves are measured ! " Look on that narrow stream, 
a silver thread, high on the mountain's side ! Slenderly it winds, 
but soon is swelled by others meeting it, until a torrent, terrible 
and strong, it sweeps to the abyss, where all is ruin. So Spar- 
tacus comes on ! So swells hia force, — small and despised at first, 
but now resistless ! On, on to Rome we come ! The gladiators 
come ! Let Opulence tremble in all his palaces ! Let Oppression 
shudder to think the oppressed may have their turn ! Let 
Cruelty turn pale at thought of redder hands than his 1 O ! we 
shall not forget Rome's many lessons. She shall not find her 
training was all wasted upon indocile pupils. Now. begone ? 
Prepare the Eternal City for our games ! 



WHEBE. 

BOSS TBRBY COOKS. 

Is the wind the soul of Nature ? 

Look how the wild leaves blow. 
Restless as human creatures 

They flutter to and fro. 
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There is moaning in the pine-tree. 
And whispering in the oak, 

And a wailing at the window. 
As if a spirit spoke. 



Is the sun the soul of Nature ? 

Look how the buds awake • 
And spread their tender petals 

When the day begins to break ; 
How brooks rejoice and glitter, 

The slow, broad rivers smile. 
The forest -tops light up and laugh 

For many a leafy mile. 



Is the sea the soul of Nature ? 

Hear its raves and sighs. 
Sometimes with breast of gleaming glass^ 

Its mirrors Heaven^s sweet eyes ; 
Sometimes with storms and thunder 

Its milk-white surf it pours 
In splendid crests of eager rage 

Along the shrinking shores. 



Ah ! cold and mighty mother, 

Where is the soul we seek ? 
Thou hast no weeping for our woe. 

No ear for song or shriek. 
Thy heart is seamless granite ; 

Thou canst not help or save. 
Thou givest to the baby flowers, 

And unto man — a grave.. 
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WE8TW AED HO ! 

W. K. GOLK. 

Away to the West, where the primeval wood 
Yet throws its dark fringe on the Michigan flood ; 
Where, paje in their beauty, the forest flowers bloom, 
And the earth is yet mauth)d in forest-land gloom ; 
With the bounds of an empire, the dark virgin soil. 
Full of treasures, awaiteth the husbandman's toil. 

Away to the West, by the Huron's green shore. 
Where nature still reigneth supreme as of yore ; 
Where, murmuring soft in the flickering gleam 
Of its leaf-curtained hall, goes the canopied stream ; 
There stands a broad realm, where the toil of the poor 
May keep the grim demon of want from the door. 

Away in the West, 'neath the brightest of skies, 
And horizon bounded, the prairie land lies — 
The prairie land, over whose surface is roUed 
A garment much fairer than diamonds and gold ; 
There the hard hand of labor but waveth its wand, 
And a harvest all golden springs up from the land. 

Away to the West ! ye who grovel and pine 
In the haunts of the many, in tunnel and mine ; 
Banish pick-axe and shovel ! then, ho ! for the plough ; 
For a tithe of the labor that dampens your brow 
Will place you in plenty — a tithe of your toil 
Make you chief of the manor, and lord of the solL 

Fe famishing legions from Europe just fled. 

Ye exiles of hunger, ye seekers of bread. 

Away with the moment, and linger no more 

By the waves that have borne you across to our shore » 

For millions and millions as yet there is room. 

Where the prairie lands smile and the forest trees bloom. 
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THE OTHER SIDE. 

ANONTMOUB. 

** The words are good," I said, '•' I cannot doubt ; " 
I took my scissors tlien to eat them out ; 
But Mary seized my hand. '' Take care," she cried, 
" There is a picture on the other side." 

I fell to musing. We are too intent 
On gaining that to which our minds are bent ; 
We choose, then fling the fragments far and wide. 
But spoil the picture on the other side ! 

A prize is offered ; others seek it, too. 
But on we press with only self in view. 
We gain our point, and pause well satisfied, 
But ah ! the picture on the other side. 

On this, a sound of revelry we hear ; 
On that, a wail of mourning strikes the ear ; 
On this, a carriage stands with groom and bride, 
A hearse is waiting on the other side. 

We call it trash — we tread it roughly down. 

The thing which others might have deemed a cnywA : 

An infant's eyes, anointed, see the gold. 

Where we, world-blinded, only brass behold. 

We pluck a weed, and fling it to the breeze ; 
A flower of fairest hue another sees. 
We strike a chord with careless smile and jest. 
And break a heart-string in another's breast. 

Tread soft and softer still as on you go, 
With eyes washed clear in Love's anointing glow ; 
Life's page well finished, tuwi it, satisfied, 
And lo I Heaven's picture on the other side. 
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THE DEATH OF EALL 

AVOHTMOUfl. 

To dram-beat and heart-beat 

A soldier marches by, 
There is color in his clieek, 

There is courage in his eye ; 
Yet to drum-beat and heart-beat 

In a moment he must die. 

By star-light and moon-light 

He seeks the Briton's camp. 
He hears the rustling flag, 

And the armed sentry's tramp ; 
And the star-light and moon -light 

HiB silent wandering's lamp. 

With slow tread, and still tread. 

He scans the tented line. 
And he counts the battery guns 

By the gaunt and shadowy pine ; 
And his slow tread, and still tread. 

Gives out no warning sign. 

A sharp clang, a steel clang. 

And terror in the sound, 
For the sentry, falcon- eyed, 

In the camp a spy hath found ; 
With a sharp clang, a steel clang. 

The patriot is bound. 

With calm brow, steady brow, 

He listens to his doom, 
In his look there is no fear, 

Nor a shadow trace of gloom ; 
But with calm brow, steady brow, 

He robes him for the tomb. 
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In the long night, the still night, 
He kneels upon the sod, 

And the brutal guards withhold 
E'en the solemn word of God ; 

In the long night, the still night, 
He walks where Christ hath trod. 

'Neath the blue morn, the sunny mom. 

He dies upon the tree. 
And he mourns that he can lose 

But OTie life for liberty ; 
In the blue morn, the sunny mom. 

His spirit wings are free. 

From fame-leaf, and angel-leaf. 
From monument and urn. 

The sad of Earth, the glad of Heaven 
His tragic fate shall learn ; 

And on fame-leaf, and angel-leaf. 
The name of Hale shall bum. 



» 



THE PHILOSOPHT OF 8P0ET8. 

AMOHTlfOnS. 

I Bear lightly on their foreheads. Time I 

Strew roses on their way ; 
The young in heart, however old, 

That prize the present day, 
And, wiser than the pompous proud, 
Are wise enough to play. 

I love to see a man forget 

His blood is growing cold, 
And leap, or swim, or gather flowers, 

Oblivious of his gold, 
And mix with children in their sport, 

Nor think tliat he is old. 
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I love to see the man of care 

Take pleasure iu a toy ; 
I love to see him row or ride. 

And tread the grass with joy, 
Or hunt the flying cricket-ball 

As lusty OS a boy. 

All sports that spare the humblest pain, 

That neither maim nor kill — ; 

That lead us to the quiet field, 

Or to the wholesome hill. 
Are duties which the pure of heart 

Religiously fulfill. 

Though some may laugh that full-grown men 

May frolic in the woo<i, 
Like children let adrift from school, — 

Not mine that scornful mood ; — 
I honor human happiness, 

And deem it gratitude. 

And, though perchance the Cricketer, 

Or Chinaman that flies 
His Dragon-kite with boys and girls. 

May seem to some unwise, 
I see no foUy in their play. 

But sense that underlies. 

The road of life is hard enough — 

Bestrewn with snag and thome ; 
I would not mock the simplest joy 

That made it less forlorn ; 
But fill its evening path with flowers 

As fresh as those of morn. 

'Tis something, when the moon has passed. 

To brave the touch of Time — 
And say, ** Good friend, thou harm'st me not. 

My soul is in its prime ; 
Thou canst not chill my warmth of heart ; — 

I carol while I climb. " 
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Give us but health, and peace of iniiul, 
Whatever our clime or clan, 

Well take delight in simple things, 
Nor deem that sports unman ; 

And let the proud, who fly no kites. 
Despise us if they can ! 



DISOOVEBIES OF GAULEO- 

▲NOKTMOUS. 

There are occasions in life, in which a great mind lives years 
of rapt enjoyment in a moment. I can fancy the emotions of 
Galileo, when, first raising the newly-constructed telescope to 
the heavens, he saw fulfilled the grand prophecy of Copernicus, 
and beheld the planet Venus crescent like the moon. 

It was such another moment as that, when the immortal 
printers of Mentz and Strasburgh received the first copy of the 
Bible into their hands, the work of their divine art ; like that, 
when Columbus, through the gray dawn of the 12th of October, 
1492, beheld the shores of San Salvador ; like that, when the 
law of gravitation first revealed itself to the intellect of New- 
ton ; like that, when Franklin saw, by the stiffening fibers of 
the hempen cord of his kite, that he held the lightning in his 
grasp ; like that, when Leverrier received back from Berlin the 
tidings that the predicted planet was found. 

Yes, noble Galileo, thou art right. " It does move." Bigots 
may make thee recant it, but it moves, nevertheless. Yes, the 
earth moves, and the planets move, and the mighty waters 
move, and the great sweeping tides of air move, and the empires 
of men move, and the world of thought moves, ever onward 
and upward, to higher facts and bolder theories. The Inquisi- 
tion may seal thy lips, but they can no more stop the progress 
of the great truth p:f)i)ouuded by Copernicus, and demonstrated 
by tTiee, than they cau stop the revolving earth. 

Close, now, venerable sage, that sightless, tearful eye ; it haa 
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seen what man never before saw ; it has seen enough. Hang 
up that poor little spy -glass ; it has done its work. Not Her- 
schel nor Hosse have, comparatively, done more. Franciscans 
and Dominicans deride thy discoveries now, hut the time toiU 
come when, from two hundred observatories in Europe and 
America, the glorious artillery of science shall nightly assault 
the skies ; but they shall gain no conquests in those glittering 
fields before which thine shall be forgotten. 

Rest in peace, great Columbus of the heavens; — ^like him, 
scorned, persecuted, broken-hearted ! — in other ages, in distant 
hemispheres, when the votaries of science, with solemn acts of 
consecration, shall dedicate their stately edifices to the cause of 
knowledge and truth, thp ncMne shall be mentioned with honor. 



THE BAIHT DAT. 

LONOnELLOW. 

The day is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall. 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall. 
And the day is dark and dreary. 

My life is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
My thoughts still cling to the mouldering past, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 

Be still, sad heart ! and cease repining ; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must faU, 
pome days must be dark and dreary, 
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THE BOTTOM DMWER 

ANONYMOUS. 

There are whips and tops and pieces of strings. 
There are shoes which no little feet wear, 

There are bits of ribbon and broken rings, 
And tresses of golden hair ; 

There are little dresses folded away 

Out of the light of the sonnj day. 

There are daintj jackets that never are worn ; 

There are toys and models of ships ; 
There are books and pictures all faded and torn, 

And marked by the finger-tips 
Of dimpled hands that have fallen to dust, 
Yet I strive to think that the Lord is just. 

But a feeling of bitterness fills my soul 

Sometimes, when I try to pray. 
That the reaper has spared so many flowers. 

And taketh mine away. 
And I almost doubt that the Lord can know 
That a mother's heart can love them so. 

Then 1 think of the many weary ones 
Who are waiting and watching to-night, 

For the slow return of faltering feet 
That have strayed from the paths of right ; 

Who have darkened their lives by shame and sin. 

Whom the snares of the tempter have gathered in. 

They wander far in distant climes ; 

They perish by fire and flood ; 
And their hands are black with the direst crimes 

That kindled the wrath of God ; 
Yet a mother's song has soothed tliem to rest, 
^he hath lulled them to slumber upon her breiMSt 
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And then I think of mj children three— 

My babies that never grow old — 
And know they are waiting and watching for me, 

In the city with streets of gold — 
Safe, safe from the cares of the weary years. 

From sorrow and sin and war. 
And I thank my God, with falling tears, 

For the things in the bottom drawer. 



TFHOBOWNED EUTGS. 

▲NONTXOUB. 

O ye uncrowned but kingly kings 1 
Made royal by the brain and heart ; 
Of all earth's wealth the noblest part. 
Yet reckoned nothing in the mart 
Where men know naught but sordid things- 
All hail to you, most kingly kings I 

O ye uncrowned but kingly kings 1 
Whose breath and words of living flame 
Have waked slaved nations from their shame. 
And bid them rise in manhood's name, 
Swift as the curved bow backward springs. 
To follow you, most kingly kings I 

O ye uncrowned but kingly kings I 
Whose strong right arm hath oft been bared 
Where fires of righteous battle glared. 
And where all odds of wrong ye dared I 
To think on you the heart upsprings, 
O ye uncrowned but kingly kings I 

O ye uncrowned but kingly kings 1 
Whose burning songs, like lava poured, 
^ave sn^itten like a two-ed^ed swor4 
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Sent forth by heaven's avenging Lord 
To purge the earth, where serfdom clings 
To all but you, kingly kings ! 

O ye uncrowned but kingly kings I 
To whose ecstatic gaze alone 
The beautiful by Heaven is shown. 
And who have made it all your own ; 
Tour lavish hand around us flings 
Earth's richest wreaths, O noble kings ! 

O ye uncrowned but kingly kings ! 
The heart leaps wildly at your thought, 
And the brain flres as if it caught 
Shreds of your mantle : ye have fought 
Not vainly, if your glory brings 
A lingering light to earth, O kings 1 



A FLEA FOB TEE SAILOS. 

ANomrMOUs. 

Living here comfortably at home, do we ever think of the 
perils of the poor sailor? Do we ever recall how much we owe 
him? I^ive comfortably we cannot — live at all, perhaps, we 
cannot — without seamen will expose themselves for us, risk 
themselves for us and, alas ! often, very often, drown — drown 
in our service — drown and leave widows and orphans destitute. 

To beg with me, to plead with me for the destitute ones, 
there comes from many a place where seamen have died a call, 
a prayer, a beseeching voice ; a cry from the coast of Guinea, 
where there is fever evermore ; a cry from Arctic seas, where 
icebergs are death ; a cry from coral reefs, that ships are 
wrecked on horribly ; a cry from mid ocean, where many a 
sailor drops into a sudden grave ! They ask your help, your 
charity, for the widows and orphans of those who have gone 
dowq to the sea — have gone down to the sea in shlpSt 
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TAXE OASE OF TEE MnTUTES. 

AKONTIIOUB. 

Take care of the minutes, they are priceless, you know ; 
Will you value them less that so quickly they go ? 
** It is but a minute/' the trifler will say ; 
But the minutes make hours, and hours make the day. 

The gold-dust of time are these minutes so small ; 
Will you lose even one ? why not treasure them all ? 
As each broken petal disfigures the flower, 
So each wasted minute despoils the full hour. 

Take care of the minutes ; they come and are gone ; 
Yet in each there is space for some good to be done. 
Our time is a talent we hold from above : 
May each hour leave us richer in wisdom and love I 



GOOD-iriQHT AITD OOODMOBimfG. 

LOBD HOUeHTCir. 

A fair httle girl sat under a tree, 
Sewing as long as her eyes could see ; 
Then smoothed her work and folded it right, 
And said, " Dear work, good night ! good-night I " 

Then a number of rooks came over her head. 
Crying, " Caw ! caw ! " on their way to bed ; 
She said, as she watched their curious flight, 
" Little black things, good-night ! good-night I *' 

The horses neighed, and the oxen lowed. 
The sheep's " Baa ! baa ! " came over the road ; 
All seeming to say, with a quiet delight, 
'* Good little girl, good-night ! good-night I " 

She did not say to the sun " Good-night I'' 

Though she saw him there, like a ball of light ; , 
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For she knew that he had Gbd's time to keep 
All over the world, and never could sleep. 

The tall pink foxglove bowed his head ; 
The violets curtseyed and went to bed ; 
And good little Lucy tied up her hair. 
And said, on her knees, her favorite prayer. 

And while on her pillow she softly lay, 

She knew nothing more till again it was day, 

And all things said to the beautiful sun, 

" Good-morning ! good-morning I our work is begun i 



>/ 



HATIONAL GLOBT- 

HENRY CLAT. 

It has been asked, What have we gained by the war with 
Great Britain ? And something very much like a sneer escaped 
from the gentleman when I spoke of national glory. *' What 
do I mean by national glory ? " I mean snnh glory as Hull , 
Jackson and Perry have acquired. And are gentlemen insensi- 
ble to their deeds— to the value of them in animating the 
country in the hour of peril hereafter? Did the battle of 
Thermopylae save Greece but once ? 

Gentlemen may boast of their insensibility to feelings inspir- 
ed by the contemplation of such events. But I would ask. 
Does the recollection of Bunker's Hill, Saratoga and Yorktown 
afford them no pleasure ? Every act of noble sacrifice to the 
country, every instance of patriotic devotion to her cause, has 
its beneficial infiuence. A nation's character is the sum of its 
splendid deeds ; they constitute one common patrimony, the 
nation's inheritance. They awe foreign powers, they arouse 
and animate our own people ; and the value of such national 
glory is beyond computation, for on a nation's glory may han 
its liberty, its life. 
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The utmost care has been taken to render tliis book a &t 
companion for the highly successful series of similar works 
which has preceded it. Every article is a gem of its kind. 
While some are light, airy, fantastic, filled with the buoyant 
spirit of comedy ; others are full of the sad, the fierce, the 
wild transports of tragedy. All of them will be found to 
give fine opportunities to Elocutionists of every style — be 
it grave or gay — ^lofty impassioned declamation, or quaint, 
sly, humorous story -celling. 
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TEE TEAMP'S STOEY. 

WILL CARLETON. 

If experience has gold in it (as discerning folks agree), 

Then there's quite a little fortune stowed away somewhere in 

me, 
And I deal it out regardless of a regular stated price, 
In rough-done-up prize packages of common-sense advice : 
The people they can take it or run round it, as they please, 
But the best thing they'll find in it is some words like unto 

these : 
Worm or beetle, droxight or tempest, on a farmer's land may 

faUy 
But for first'dasa ruination^ trust a m,ortgage 'gainst them all. 

On my weddin'-day my father touched me kindly on the arm, 
And handed me the papers for an eighty-acre farm, 
With the stock an' tools an' buildin's for an independent start, 
Saying, " Here's a weddin' present from my muscle and my 

heart : 
And, except the admonitions you have taken from my tongue, 
And the reasonable lickens that you had when you was young. 
And your food and clothes and schoolin' (not as much as I 

could wish. 
For I had a number eatin' from a some'at scanty dish), 
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And the honest love you captured when 70a first sat on my 

knee, 
This is all I have to give you — so expect no more from me," 

People'd said I couldn't marry the sweet girl I tried to court. 

Till we smilingly submitted a minority report ; 

Then they laid their theories over, with a quickness queer to 

se©| 
And said they knew we'd marry, but we never could agree ; 
But we did not frame and hang up all the neighbors had to 

say. 
But ran our little heaven in our own peculiar way ; 

We started off quite jolly, wondrous full of health and cheer. 

And a general understanding that the road was pretty clear. 

So we lived and toiled and prospered ; and the little family 

party 
That came on from heaven to visit us were bright and hale 

and hearty ; 
And to-day we might ha' been there had I only just have 

known 
How to lay my road down solid, and let well enough alone. 
But I soon commenced a kicking in the traces, I confess : 
There was too much land that joined me that I didn't yet 

possess. 
When once he gets land-hungry, strange how ravenous one can 

be! 
'Twasn't long before I wanted all the ground that I could see. 
So I bought another eighty (not foreboding any harm), 
And for that and some down-money, put a mortgage on my 

farm. 
Then I bought another forty, hired some cash to fix up new. 
And to buy a covered carriage — and of course the mortgage 

grew. 
Now my wife was square against this, 'tis but right that you 

should know, 
(Though I'm very far from saying that I think it's alwayB so) ; 
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But she went in hearty with me, working hard from dcy to 

day, 
For we knew that life was business, now we had that debt to 

pay. 

We worked through Spring and Winter, through Summer and 

through Fall, 
But that mortgage worked the hardest and the steadiest of us 

all; 
It worked on nights and Sundays ; it worked each holiday ; 
It settled down among us, and it never went away. 
Whatever we kept from it seemed almost as bad as theft ; 
It watched us every minute, and it ruled us right and left. 
The rust and blight were with us sometimes, and sometimes 

they were not ; 

The dark-browed, scowling mortgage was ever on the spot. 
The weevil and the cut- worm they went as well as came ; 
The mortgage stayed forever, eating hearty all the same. 
It nailed up every window, stood guard at every door. 
And happiness and sunshine made their home with us no 

more ; 
Till with failing crops and sickness we got stalled upon the 

grade. 
And there came a dark day on us, when the interest wasn't 

paid ; 
And there came a sharp foreclosure, and I kind o' lost my head, 
And grew weary and discouraged, and the farm was sold and 

fled. 
The children left and scattered when they hardly yet were 

grown ; 
My wife she pined and perished, an' I found myself alone. 
What she died of was '* a mystery," and the doctors never 

knew ; 
But /knew she died of mortg(ig6— just as well's I wanted to. 
If to trace a hidden sorrow were within the doctors' art. 
They'd ha' found a mortgage lying on that woman's brokei; 

heart. 
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Two different kinds of people the devil most assails ; 
One is the man who conquers ; the other, he who fails. 
But still I think the last kind are soonest to give up. 
And to hide their sorry faces behind the shameful cup ; 
Like some old king or other, whose name I've somehow lost. 
They straightway tear their eyes out, just when they need 'em 

most. 
Wlien once I had discovered that the debt I could not pay, 
I tried to liquidate it in a rather common way : 
I used to meet in private a fellow-financier, 
And we would drink ourselves worth ten thousand dollars 

clear — 
As easy a way to prosper as ever has been found. 
But one's a heap sight poorer when he gets back to the ground. 



Of course I ought to ha' braced up, an' worked on all the same ; 

I ain't a-trying to shirk out, or cover up from blame ; 

But still I think men often, it safely may be said. 

Are driven to tempations, in place of being led ; 

And if that tyrant mortgage hadn't cracked its whip at me, 

I shouldn't have constituted the ruin that you see. 

For though I've never stolen or defaulted, please to know. 

Yet, socially considered, I am pretty middlin' low. 

I ara helpless and forsaken ; I am childless and alone ; 

I haven't a single dollar that it's fair to call my own ; 

My old age knows no comfort, my heart is scant o' cheer ; 

The children they run from me as soon as I come near ; 

The women shrink and tremble — their alms are fear-bestowed ; 

The dogs howl curses at me, and hunt me down the road. 

My home is where Light finds me ; my friends are few and 

cold ; 
Oh, little is there in this world for one who's poor and old I 
But I'm wealthy in experience, all put up in good advice. 
To take or not to take it, with no difference in the price ; 
You may have it, an' thrive on it, or run round it, as you 

please. 
But I generally give it wrapped up in such words as these ; 
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Worm or beetle, drought or tempest, on a farmer's land may 

fall. 
But for first-class ruination, trust a mortgage 'gainst them all. 



THE CHILD AND HIND. 

THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

Come, maidens and matrons, to caress 

Wiesbaden's gentle hind : 
And, smiling, deck its glossy neck 

With forest flowers entwined. 

'Twas after church — on Ascension day— 

When organs ceased to sound, 
Wiesbaden's people crowded gay 

The deer park's pleasant ground. 

Here, came a twelve years' married pair — 

And with them wander'd free 
Seven sons and daughters blooming fair, 

A gladsome sight to see 1 

Their Wilhelm, little innocent, 

The youngest of the seven, 
Was beautiful as painters* paint — 

The cherubim of heaven. 

By turns he gave his hand, so dear. 

To parent, sister, brother. 
And each, that he was safe and near, 

Confided in the other. 

But Wilhelm loved the field flowers bright. 
With love beyond all measure ; 

And culled them with as keen delight 
As misers gather treasure. 



\ 
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Unnoticed he contrived to glide 

Adown a greenwood alley, 
By lilies lured — that grew beside 

A streamlet in the valley. 

And there, where under beech and birch 
The rivulet meander 'd, 
— He stray'd, till neither shout nor search. 
Could track where he had wandered. 

Still louder with increasing dread. 

They called his darling name ; 
But 'twas like speaking to the dead — 

An echo only came. 

Hours passed till evening's beetle roams. 

And blackbirds' songs begin ; 
Then all went back to happy hoines 

Save Wilhelm's kith and kin. 

The night came on — all others slept 

Their cares away till morn ; 
But sleepless all night watch'd and wept 

That family forlorn. 

Betimes the town crier had been sent 

With loud bell up and down ; 
And told th' afflicting accident 

Throughout Wiesbaden's town. 

The news reach'd Nassau's Duke — ere earth 

Was gladden'd with the lark. 
He sent a hundred soldiers forth 

To ransack all his park. 

But though they roused up beast and bird 

From many a nest and den. 
No signal of success was heard i 

From all the hundred men. i 
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A second morning's light expands, 

Unfound the infant fair ; 
And Wilhelm's liousehold wring their hands 

Abandoned to despair. 

But, haply, a poor artizan, 

Searched ceaselessly till he 
Found safe asleep the little one. 

Beneath a beechen tree. 

His hand still grasp'd a bunch of flowers ; 

And — true, though wondrous — near. 
To sentry his reposing hours, 

There 'Stood a female deer, 

Who dipp'd her horns at all that pass'd 

The spot where Wilhelm lay ; 
Till force was had to hold her fast, 

And bear the boy away. 

Hail I sacred love of childhood — ^hail I 

How sweet it is to trace 
Thine instinct in Creation's scale, 

Even 'neath the human race. 

To this poor wanderer of the wild. 

Speech, reason were unknown — 
And yet she watched a sleeping child. 

As if it were her own I 



BABY BUNN. 

Winsome baby Bunn I 
Brighter than the stars that rise 
In the dusky evening skies, 
Browner than the ravens wing. 
Clearer than the woodland spring. 
Are the eyes of baby Bunn I 

Winsome baby Bunn 1 



A 
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Smile, mother, smile, 

Thinking softly all the while ^ 

Of a tender, blissfal day ^: 

When the dark eyes, so like these ! 

Of the cherub on your knees, 
Stole your girlish heart away. 
Oh I the eyes of baby Bunn I 
Rarest mischief wiU they do. 
When once old enough to steal 
What their father stole from you ! 

Smile, mother, smile 1 ^ 

Winsome baby Bunn ! 
Milk-white lilies half unrolled, 
Set in calyces of gold. 
Cannot make his forehead fair. 
With its rings of yellow hair ! 
Scarlet berry cleft in twain. 
By a wedge of pearly grain, 
Is the mouth of baby Bunn ! 

Winsome baby Bunn ! 

Weep, mother, weep 
For the little one asleep 
With his head against your breast I 
Never in the coming years. 
Though he seeks for it with tears 
Will he find so sweet a rest. 
Oh, the brow of baby Bunn ! 
Oh the scarlet mouth of Bunn I 
One must wear it's crown of thorns, 
Drink its cup of gall must one I 

Though the trembling lips shall shrink * 

White with anguish as they drink, 
And the temple sweat with pain — 
Drops of blood like purple rain — 

Weep, mother, weep. 
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Winsome baby Bunn ! 
Not the sea-sheirs palest tinge, 
Not the daisy's rose white fringe. 
Not the softest, faintest glow 
Of the sunset on the snow. 
Is more beautiful and sweet 
Than the wee pink hands and feet 
Of the little baby Bunn— 
Winsome baby Bunn 1 
Feet like these may lose the way, 
Wandering blindly from the right, 
Pray, and sometimes will your prayers 
Be to them like golden stairs 
Built through darkness into light. 
Oh, the dimpled feet of Bunn, 
In their silken stockings dressed ; 
Oh, the dainty hands of Bunn, 
Hid like rose leaves in your breast 
These will grasp at jewels rare. 
But to find them empty air ; 
Those shall falter many a day. 
Bruised and bleeding by the way. 
Ere they reach the land of rest I 

Pray, mother, pray 1 



THE SimSET'S GATE. 

J. C. A. 

In they came, racing and tumbling. 

With faces and voices forlorn. 
With hair all toss'd and disheveled, 

And garments all streaming and torn. 

*' For, oh," said the weary children, 
** We have rambled afar to-niglit. 

Along the path by the river. 
Where the meadow sweet flowers are white. 
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And we've climbed the lull of the fairies 
Where, they say, if you only wait, 
You will see, on a Summer's evening. 
The opening of sunset's gate ; 

"And the wondrous magic castles. 
With turrets of jewels and gold, 

And knights in their glittering armor. 
Like the stories of days of old. 

" When, oh, such a radiance, mother. 
Came flooding all through the air ! 

Everything round grew golden — 
Gold above, beyond, everywhere ; 

** And far away in the distance. 
As I shaded my eyes with my hand, 

Not castles we children speak of. 
But the gates of the Better Land. 

" But the way was hot and dusty. 
And the hill was so hard to climb. 

With tangle of briars and brushwood. 
We took such a weary time, 

" That when we had reached the summit 
All was dreary and chill and gray ; 

No vestige of gold and crimson — 
The castles had faded away." 

Then a voice came from little Amy, 
With a happy secret confessed : 

" I am not strong like the others, 
So I could not climb with the rest. 

" I sat down beside the river 

To wait, on a mossy stone, 
I could not help grieving a little. 

As I found myself alone ; 
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'* For I saw bright bands of angels, 

With their wings all radiant white, . 
And I think I heard them singing — 

They will come in my dreams to-night." 

The mother smiled as she listened. 

While she comforted and caressed. 
And saw each tired wanderer 

Gathered safe in the household nest. 

She sat ia the fading twilight, 

As the murmur of day grew still, 
And thought how life finds an emblem 

In the children's climbing the hill. 

Ah, the dreary ways we traverse, 

Through the storm and tempest and heat I ' 

Ah, the briars which clog our footsteps. 

And the stones which bruise our feet I 

As we pant and toil and struggle 
For the long- cherished hopes of years — 

As vain, alas I as the castles 
The children bemoaned in their tears — 

We find but the chill of failure. 

Disappointment, and sorrow's blight, 
While the evening's creeping shadows 

Tell of death's approaching night. , 

But, thank God, there comes so often. 

To the patient hearts who wait. 
The gleam of God's blessed angels 

Through the opening of Heaven's Gate. 
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EIDDrG DOWN. 

NORA PERRY. 

Oil, did you see him riding down. 
And riding down while all the town 
Came out to see, came out to see. 
And all the bells rang mad with glee ! 

Oh, did you hear those bells ring out. 
The bells ring out, the people shout. 
And did you hear that cheer on cheer 
That over all the bells rang clear? 

And did you see the waving flags. 

The fluttering flags, the tattered flags. 

Red, white and blue, shot through and through. 

Baptized with battle's deadly dew ? 

And did you hear the drum's gay beat. 
The drum's gay beat, the bugles sweet. 
The cymbal's clash, the cannon's crash. 
That rent the air with sound and flash? 

And did you see me waiting there, 
Just waiting there and watching there. 
One little lass, amid the mass 
That pressed to see the hero pass ? 

And did you see him smiling down, 
And smiling down, as riding down 
With slowest pace, with stately grace, 
He caught the vision of a face. 

My face uplifted red and white. 
Turned red and white with sheer delight 
To meet the eyes, the smiling eyes, 
Outflashing iu their swift surprise ? 

Oh, did you see how swift it cam<^, 
How swift it came, like sudden flame. 
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That smile to me, to only me, 
The little lass that blushed to see ? 

And at the windows all along, 
Oh, all along» a lovely throng 
Of faces beyond compare, 
Beamed out upon him, riding there I 

Each face was like a radiant gem, 
A sparkling gem, and yet for them 
No swift smile came, like sudden flame. 
No arrowy glance took certain aim. 

He turned away from all tlieir grace, 
From all that grace of perfect face. 
He turned to me, to only me. 
The little lass who blushed to see ! 



OLD TIMES. 



There's a beautiful song on the slumbrous air. 
That drifts through the valley of dreams ; 
It comes from a clime where the roses were. 
And a tuneful heart and bright brown hair 
That waved in the morning beams. 

Soft eyes of azure and eyes of brown, 
And snow-white foreheads are there ; 
A glimmering Cross and a glittering Crown, 
A thorny bed and a couch of down. 
Lost hopes and leaflets of prayer. 

A breath of Spring in the breezy woods, 
Sweet wafts from the quivering pines — 
Blue violet eyes beneath green hoods, 
A bubble of brooklets, a scent of buds. 
Bird- warblers and clambering vines. 
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A rosy wreath and dimpled hand, 
A ring and a slighted vow- 
Three golden links of a broken band, 
A tinj track on the snow-white sand, 
A tear and a sinless brow. 

There's a tincture of grief in the beautiful song 
That sobs on the slumbrous air, 
» And lonelinesss felt in the festive throng. 
Sinks down on the soul as it trembles along 
From a clime where the roses were. 

We heard it first at the dawn of day. 
And it mingled with matin chimes, 
But years have distanced the beautiful lay, 
And its melody floweth from far away 
And we call it now Old Times. 



THE BUEIAL OP MOSES. 

MRS. ALEXANDER. 

By Nebo's lonely mountain, 

On this side Jordan's wave. 
In a vale in the land of Moab, 

There lies a lonely grave ; 
But no man dug that sepulchre. 

And no man saw it e'er. 
For the angels of God upturned the sod. 

And laid the dead man there. 

That was the grandest funeral 

That ever passed on earth ; 
But no man heard the tramping. 

Or saw the train go forth ; 
Noiselessly as the daylight 

Comes when the night is done. 
And the crimson streak on ocean's cheek 

Grows into the great sun. 
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Noiselessly as the Spring-time 

Her crown of verdure weaves, 
And all tlie trees on all the hills "^ 

Open their thousand leaves. 
So, without sound of music 

Or voice of them that wept, 
Silently down from the mountain crown 

The great procession swept. 

Perchance the bald old eagle, 

On gray Beth-peor*s height. 
Out of his rocky eyrie. 

Looked on the wondrous sight ; 
Perchance the lion, stalking, 

Still shuns the hallowed spot ; 
For beast and bird have seen and heard 

That which man knoweth not. 

So when the warrior dieth. 

His comrades in the war, 
With arms reversed and muffled drum. 

Follow the funeral car. 
They show the banners taken. 

They tell his battles won. 
And after him lead his masterless steed, 

While peals the minute gun. 

Amid the noblest of the land, 

Men lay the sage to rest, 
And give the bard an honored place, 

With costly marble dressed. 
In the great minster transept. 

Where sweet lights like glories fall 
And the chorus sings and the organ rings 

Along the emblazoned wall. 

This was the bravest warrior 

That ever buckled sword ; 
This the most gifted poet 

That ever breathed a word ; 
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And never earth's philoBopher 
/ Traced, with his golden "pen. 

On the deathless page, truths half as sage 
As he wrote down for men. 

And had he not high honors? 

The hUl-side for his pall ; 
To lie in state while angels wait 

With stars for tapers tall ; 
And the dark rock pines, like tossing plumes. 

Over his bier to wave ; 
And God's own hand in that lonely land 

To lay him in the grave. 

In that deep grave without a name. 

Whence his uncoffined clay 
Shall break again — oh, wondrous thought — 

Before the judgment day. 
And stand with glory wrapped around 

On the hills he never trod. 
And speak of the strife that won our life 

With the incarnate Son of God. 

Oh, lonely tomb in Moab's land. 

Oh, dark Beth-peor's hill, 
Sx)eak to these curious hearts of ours, 

And teach them to be still. 
God hath Ilis mysteries of grace, 

Ways that we cannot tell ; 
He hides them deep, like the secret sleep 

Of Him he loved so well. 



PATOHWORK PHILOSOPHT. 

I've been thinking some, Keziah. 

While a-sitting at my work — 
Though I ain't the sort of woman 

To let thinking make me shirk — 
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Ez I say, IVe been a thinking 

What a very curious way 
Our lives is patched together. 

Cut and fit *em as we may ! 

It's a square of blue or crimson. 

Then a square of dark or light. 
Then a half of red and yellow. 

By a half of solid 'white. 
And with all our kalkilations 

Ez to how the patterns run. 
We can never tell eggsackly 

Until the quilt is done. • 

There's a bit of blue just yonder, 

'Tis as bright as a June sky, yet 
*Tain*t your flimsy kind of cambric 

That you daren't as much as wet. 
It's been five-and-twenty Summers 

Since that cambric gown was new. 
And those withered cheeks and roses 

That were best set off by blue. 

Then that lay lock, on the comer. 

It belonged to Betsy Wade ; 
She was alius sort of shiftless. 

Bought what was sure to fade. 
But she somehow took folk's fancies ; 

For men are ne'er o'erwise. 
And the weakest sort of wimmen 

Can throw sawdust in their eyes. 

And that check, 'twas off a weskit 

That I made for Abel Green, 
We was — yes, chile — nigh to be married, 

When — when Betsey came between, 
Wal, 'tain't worth talking over, 

Howsoe'er the squares may fit. 
Ye can never tell, till j'ining, 

Es to how the colors fit. 
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For the blue will spile the purple, 

And the laylock spile the gpray, 
And the squares je match so certain 

Will match jes the other way. 
And with all your careful patching. 

You are alius sure to find 
That the pattern, when its finished, 

Ain*t exactly to your mind. . 

So Keziah, I've been thinking, 

Here a-sittlng at my work — 
Though I ain't the sort of woman 

To let fancies make me shirk — 
That our lives are like a patchwork, 

With its squares of dark and light, 
And there's only One above us 

Who can do the jlning right ! 



TEE WHITE DOVE. 

FBEDERIKA BBEHEB. 

There sitteth a dove so white and fair. 

All on the lily spray, 
And she listeneth when to our Saviour dear 

The little children pray. 

Lightly she spreads her friendly wings. 

And to Heaven's gate hath sped ; 
And unto the Father in Heaven she bears 

The prayers that the children have said. 
And back she comes from Heaven's gate. 

And brings — that dove so mild — 
From the Father in Heaven who hears her speak, 

A blessing for every child. 

Then, children, lift up a pious prayer ; 

It hears whatever you say. 
That heavenly dove so white and fair, 

That sits on the lily spray. 
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THE LIFE BOAT 

DAGONET. 

Been out in the lifeboat often ? Ay, ay, sir, oft enough. 
When it's rougher than this ? Lor* bless you ! this ain't what 

we calls rough ; 
It's when there's a gale a- bio win', and the waves run in and 

break 
On the shore with^a roar like thunder and the white cliffs seem 

to shake ; 
When the sea is a hell of waters, and the bravest holds his 

breath 
As he hears the cry for the lifeboat — his summons, maybe, to 

death — 
That's when we call it rough, sir : but, if we can get her afloat. 
There's always enough brave fellows ready to man the boat. 

You've heard of the Royal Helen, the ship as was wrecked last 

year ; 
Yon be the rocks she struck on — the boat as went out be here ; 
The night as she struck was reckoned the worst as ever we had. 
And this is a coast in winter where the weather be awful bad. 
The beach here was strewed with wreckage, and to tell you the 

truth, sir, then 
Was the only time as ever we'd a bother to get the men. 
The single chaps was willin', and six on 'em volunteered. 
But most on us here is married, and the wives that night was 

skeered. 

Oar women ain't chicken-hearted when it comes to savin* lives. 
Bat death that night looked certain — and our wives be only 

wives ; 
Their lot ain't bright at the best, sir ; but here, when the man 

lies dead, 
'Tain't only a husband missin', it's the children's daily bread. 
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So our women began to whimper and beg o' the chaps to stay — 

I only heerd on it after, for that night I was kept away. 

I was up at my cottage, younder, where the wife lay nigh her 

end, 
She'd been ailin' all the winter, and nothin' 'ud make her mend. 

The doctor had given her np, sir, and I knelt by her side and 

prayed. 
With my eyes as red as a babby's, that Death's hand might yet 

be stayed. 
I heerd the wild wind howlin', and I looked on the wasted form. 
And thought of the awful shipwreck as had come in the ragin' 

storm ; 
The wreck of my little homestead — the wreck of my dear old 

wife, "^ 

Who'd sailed with me forty years, sir, o'er the troublous waves 

of life, ^ 

And I looked at the eyes so sunken, as had been my harbor 

lights, 
To tell of the sweet home haven in the wildest, darkest nights. 

She knew she was sinkin' quickly — she knew as her end was 

nigh, 
But she never spoke o' the troubles as I knew on her heart must 

lie. 
For we'd had one great big sorrow with Jack, our only son — 
He'd got into trouble in London, as lots o* the lads ha' done ; 
Then he'd bolted, his masters told us — he was alius what folks 

call wild. 
From the day as I told his mother, her dear face never smilexl. 
We heerd no more about him, we never knew where he went. 
And his mother pined and sickened for the message he never 

sent. 

I had my work to think of ; but she had her grief to nurse. 
So it eat away at her heartstrings, and her health grew worse 
and worse. 
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And the night as the Royal Helen went down on yonder sands 
I sat and watched her dyin*, holdin' her wasted hands. 
She moved in her doze a little, then her eyes were opened wide. 
And she seemed to be aeekin' somethin' as she looked from side 

to side ; 
Then half to herself she whispered, ** Where's Jack, to say 

good-bye ? 
It!s hard not to see my darlin', and kiss him afore I die ! " 



I was stoopin* to kiss and soothe her, while the tears ran down 

my cheek, 
And my lips were shaped to whisper the words I couldn't speak, 
When the door of the room burst open, and my mates were 

there outside 
With the news that the boat was launchin'. '* You're wanted 1 " 

their leader cried. 
" You've never refused to go, John : you'll put these cowards 

right. 
There's a dozen of lives, maybe, John, as lie in our hands to- 
night ! " 
'Twas old Ben Brown, the captain ; he'd laughed at the women's 

doubt. 
We'd always been first on the beach, sir, when the boat was 

goin' out. 



I didn't move, but I pointed to the white face on the bed — 
" I can't go, mate," I murmured ; ** in an hour she may be dead. 
I cannot go and leave her to die in the night alone." 
As I spoke Ben raised his lantern, and the light on my wife was 

thrown ; 
And I saw her eyes fixed strangely with a pleading look on me, 
While a tremblin' finger pointed through the door to the ragin' 

sea. 
Then she beckoned me near, and whispered, ** Go, and God's 

will be done ! 
For everjr lad on that ship, John, is some poor mother'^ son, 



» 
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Her head was fall of tlie hoy, sir — she was thiukiog, maybe, 
some day 

For lack of a hand to help him his llTe might be cast away. 

*' Go, John, and the I ord watch o'er yoii«l and spare me to see 
the light, 

And bring you safe, " she whispered, '* out of the storm to- 
night" 

Then I turned and kissed her softly, and tried to hide my tears. 

And my mates outside, when they saw me, set up three hearty 
cheers ; 

But I rubbed my eyes wi' my knuckles, and turned to old Ben 
and said, 

" I'll see her again, maybe, lad, when the sea gives up its dead." 

We launched the boat in the tempest, though death was the 

goal in view, 
And never a one but doubted if the craft could live it through. 
But our boat she stood it bravely, and weary and wet and weak. 
We drew in hail of the vessel we had dared so much to seek. 
But just as we come upon her she gave a fearful roll. 
And went down in the seethin' whirlpool with every livin* soul ! 
We rowed for the spot, and shouted, for all around was dark — 
But only the wild wind answered the cries from our plungin' 

bark. 

I was strainin' my eyes and watchin', when I thought I heard a 

cry, 
And I saw past our bows a somethin' on the crest of a wave 

dashed by ; 
I stretched out my hand to seize it, I dragged it aboard, and 

then 
I stumbled, and struck my forrud, and fell like a log on Ben. 
I remember a hum of voices, and then I knowed no more 
Till I came to my senses here, sir — ^liere, in my home ashore. 
My forrud was tightly bandaged, and I lay on my little bed — 
I'd slipped, so they told me arter, and a ri^llock had struck my 

heacl, 
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Then my mates came in and wliispered ; they'd heard I was 
comin* round. 

At first I could scarcely liear 'em, it seemed like a buzzin' 
sound ; 

But as soon as my head got clearer, and accustomed to hear 'em 
speak, 

I knew as I'd lain like that, sir, for many a long*, long week. 

I guessed what the lads was hidin', for their poor old ship- 
mate's sake. 

I could see by their puzzled faces they'd got some news to 
break ; 

So J lifts my head from the pillow, and I says to old Ben, *' Look 
here ! 

I'm able to bear it now, lad — tell me, and never fear." 

Not one on 'em ever answered, but presently Ben goes out. 
And the others slinks away like, and I says, ** What's this 

about?" 
Why can't they tell me plainly as the poor old wife is dead. 
Then I fell again on the pillows, and I hid my achin* head. 
I lay like that for a minute, till I heard a voice cry '* John !" 
And I thought it must be a vision as my weak eyes gazed upon 
For there by the bedside, standin* up and well was my wife, 
And who do ye think was with her ? Why, Jack, as large as 

life I 

It was him as I'd saved from drownin' the u'^ht as the life boat 

went 
To the wreck of the Royal Helen ; 'twas that as the vision 

meant. 
They'd brought us ashore together, he'd knelt by his mother's 

bed, 
And the sudden joy had raised her like a miracle /irom the 

dead ; 
And mother and son together had nursed me back to life, 
And my old eyes woke from darkness to look on m^ son and 

wife, 
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Jack ? He's our right hand now, sir ; 'twas Providence palled 

him through — 
He's alius the first aboard her when the lifeboat wants a crew. 



APPEEL rOE AEE TO THE SEXTANT OP THE BEIOK 

MEETINOUSE. 

sextant of the meetinouse, wich sweeps. 
And dusts, or is supposed to! and makes fiers. 

And lites the gas, and sumtimes leaves a screw loose, 

In which case it smells orful — worse than lampile ; 

And wrings the Bel and toles when men dyes 

To the grief of surviving pardner, and sweaps pathes ; 

And for the servases gits $100 per annum, 

Wich them that thinks deer, let 'em try it ; 

Getin up befoar starlite in all wethers and 

Kindling fiers when the wether is as cold 

As zero, and like as not green wood for kindlers ; 

1 wouldn't be hired to do it for no some. 
But O Sextant ! there are 1 kermoddity 
Wich's more than gold, wich doaut cost nothin, 
Worth more than any thing exsep the Sole of Mann ; 
I mean pewer Are, sextant, i mean pewer Are ! 

it is plenty out o dores, so plenty it doant no 

What on airth to do with itself, but flys about 

Scatterin leavs and blowin off men's hatts ; 

In short, its jest " free as are " out dores. 

But o sextant, in our ch urch it's scarce as piety, 

Scarce as bank bills when agints beg for mischuns. 

Wich some say is purty often (taint nothin to me, 

Wat i give aint nothin to nobody ;) but o sextant, 

U shet 560 men, wimmin and children, 

Speshally the latter, up in a tite place — 

Some has bad breths, none aint 2 swete. 

Some is f every, some is scroflous, and some has bad teath, 

And some haint none, and gome aint over cleen ; 
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But every 1 on them breetlies in & out and out and in 
Say 50 times a minit, or three thousand breths an hour. 
How long will a church full of are last at that rate ? 

1 ask you, say 15 minutes, and then what's to be did t 
Why then they must brethe it all over agin. 

And then agin, and so on, till each has took it down 

At least 10 times, and let it up agin, and wats more, 

The same individivle don't have the privilidge 

Of brethen his own are, and no one else's ; 

Each one must take whatever comes to him. 

O, sextant, doant you know our lungs is belluses.; 

To bio the fier of life, and keep it from 

Goin out ; and how can bellusses bio without wind, 

Aint wind are ? i put it to your conschens. 

Are is the same to us as milk to babies. 

Or water is to fish, or pendlums is to clox. 

Or roots and airbs unto an injun Doctor, 

Or little pills unto an omepath. 

Or boys to gir^s. Are is for us to brethe. 

What signifies who Preaches if i cant brethe V 

Wats Pol ? Wats Pollus ? to sinners who are ded ? 

Ded for want of breth ? why sextant, when we dye 

Its only cause we cant brethe no more — that's all. 

And now, o sextant, let me beg of you 

2 let a little are into our church. 
(Pewer are is certain proper for the pews) 
And do it weak days, and Sunday tew — 
It aint much trouble — only make a hole 
And the are will come in of itself ; 

(It luvs to cum in wliare it can get warm ;) 
And o how it will rouse the people up, 
And sperit up the preecher, and stop garps 
And yawns and fidgits as effectooal 
As wind on the dry Boans the Proffit tells of. 
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THE OLD GAVOE. 

Where the rocks are gnj and the shore is steep. 
And the waters below look dark and deep ; 
Where the ragged pine, in its lonely pride. 
Leans gloomOy o'er the morkj tide ; 
Where the reeds and rashes are long and rank. 
And the weeds grow thick on the winding bank ; 
\Vhere the shadow is heavy the whole day through- 
There lies at its moorings the old canoe. 

The useless paddles are idly dropped, 

IJke a sea-bird's wings that the storm has topped. 

And crossed on the railing, one over one. 

Like the folded hands, when the work is done ; 

AVhile busily back and forth between. 

The spider stretches her silvery screen ; 

And the solemn owl with his weird '* too-hoo." 

Settles down on the side of the old canoe. 

The stem half sunk in the slimy wave, 

Rots slowly away in its living grave. 

And the green moss creeps o'er its duU decay. 

Hiding its mouldering dust away : 

Like the hand that plants o'er the tomb a flower, 

Or the ivy that mantles the falling tower ; 

While many a blossom of loveliest hue 

Springs up o'er the stern of the old canoe. 

The currentless waters are dead and still 

But the light wind plays with the boat at will ; 

And lazily, in and out again. 

It floats the length of the rusty chain. 

Like the weary march of the hands of time 

That meet and part at the noon-tide chime ; 

And the shore is kissed, at each turning anew. 

By the dripping bow of the old canoe 
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Oh, many a time, with a careless hand, 
We have pushed it away from the pebbly strand, 
And paddled it down where the stream runs quick ; 
Where the whirls are wild and the eddies are thick ; 
And laughed as we leaned o'er the rocking side, 
And looked below in the broken tide. 
To see that the faces and boats were two 
That were mirrored back from the old canoe. 

But now, as in fancy, o'er the crumbling side 

I look below in the sluggish tide. 

The face that I see there is graver grown, 

And the laugh that I hear has a soberer tone. 

And the hands that lent to the light skiff wing? 

Have grown familiar with sterner things ; 

But I love to think of the hours that sped 

As we rocked where the whirls their white spray shed, 

Ere the blossom waved or the green grass grew 

O'er the mouldering stern of the old canoe. 



MY KDfG, MT MSd, 

He is standing somewhere, my King, I know. 
With the glory of manhood upon his brow. 

And a light of love in his eyes ; 
I know not when or where we shall meet. 
But this I know, that his form I will greet 

With a loving and glad surprise. 

He may come in the morning, bright and fair. 
When the sunlight kisses my gold brown hair. 

And crown me for his Queen : 
Or yet he may come at the twilight hour, 
That magic hour of love's sweet power. 

The daylight and starlight between. 



/ 
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It matters not when, and it matters not how 
My King shall come to claim mj vow 

Of allegiance fond and true ; 
But when he comes, this King of mine, 
With his royal heart and a right divine. 

He shall find me loyal too. 

I will not picture his ferm or face. 
Nor a single kingly lineament trace. 

Nor his ancestry, humble or great ; 
But he must be free from reproach or blame. 
With noble purpose and lofty aim, 

This king of my life and my fate. 

Ilis words must be pure and brave and true. 
Like the kingly soil in which they grew. 

The garden of his heart ; 
And e'en like the royal knights of yore, 
His deeds of honor foreverrnore 

New strength to his morals will impart. 

And what shall I give him my Lord, my King, 
When straight to the door of my heart he shall bring 

The jewel of his love? 
Forever its sacred lustre keeping, 
E'en should the angels of light be weeping. 

Or the stars should fall from above. 

My heart's one love, and its full devotion. 
With every thought and sweet emotion, 

Kept pure by the spirit above : 
A trust never changing, eternal and true, 
As the glorious sun in this heaven of blue, 

A woman's undying love. 
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EXOLAMATOEY. 

At church I sat within her pew, — 
Pew ! 

But there I heard 

No pious word, — 
I saw alone her eyes of blue ! 

I saw her bow her head so gracious, — 
O Gracious ! 

The choir sang, 

The organ rang, — 
And seemed to fill the building spacious. 

I could not hear the gospel law, — 
OLaw ! 

My future bride 

Was by my side, — 
I found all else a mighty bore ! 

And so when pealed the organ's thunder, — 
Thunder ! 

I fixed my eyes. 

In mute surprise. 
On her whose beauty was a wonder. 

To me that maiden was most dear, — 
O Dear ! 

And she was mine, — 

Joy too divine 
For human words to picture here. 

Her love seemed like a prayer to bless me,- 
Bless me I 

Before she came 

My life was tame, — 
My rarest joys could but oppress me. 



/ 
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The service done, we soagbt the shore, — 
O Shore 1 

And there we walked. 

And sadly talked, — 
More sadly talked than e'er before. 

I thought she was the type of goodness, 
O Goodness ! 

But on that day 

I heard her say 
Plain words whose very tone was rudeness. 

We strolled beyond the tide-mil?B dam, — 
ODamI 

She jilted me. 

And now I see 
That woman's love is all a sham 1 



THE LAEK AND HEE YOUNG ONES. 

A lark who had her nest concealed. 
Says -^sop, in a barley field. 
Began as harvest time drew near. 
The reapers of the corn to fear : 
Afraid they would her nest descry. 
Before her tender brood could fly. 
She charged them, therefore, every day. 
Before for food she flew away. 
To watch the farmer in her stead. 
And listen well to all he said. 

It chanced one day, she scarce was gone. 
Ere came the farmer and his son. 
The farmer well his field sarvev'd. 
And sundry observations made ; 
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At last, *' I tell you wLat " said he, 
" This wheat is fit to cut, I see : 
But we our neighbor's help must borrow, 
So tell them we begin to-morrow." 

Just after this the lark returned 

When from her brood the news she leam'd. 

"Ah ! dearest mother," then said they, 

"Pray let us all be gone to-day." 

** My dears, " said she, ** you need not fret, 

I «hall not be uneasy yet ; 

For if he waits for neighbor's aid, 

TEe business will be long delay'd." 

At dawn she left her nest once more. 

And charged her young ones as before. 

At five the farmer came again. 
And waited for his friends in vain, 
" Well," said the man, *' I fancy, son. 
These friends we can't depend upon ; 
To-morrow, early, mind you go. 
And let our own relations know." 
Again the lark approach'd her nent, 
When round her all her young ones pressed 
And told their mother, word for word. 
The fresh Intelligence they'd heard. 

** Ah ! children, be at ease,*' said she ; 
'* We're safe another day, I see : 
For these relations, you will find. 
Just like his friends, will stay behind." 
At dawn again the lark withdrew. 
And did again her charge renew. 

Once more the farmer early came. 
And found the case was just the same ; 
The day advanced, the sun was high ; 
13ut not a single help drew ni^h. 
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Then said the farmer, ** Hark je, son, 

I see this job will not be clone 

While thus we wait for friends and neighbors 

So you and 111 commence our labors ; 

To-morrow, early, we'll begin 

Ourselves, and get our harvest in." 

" Now," said the lark, when this she heard, 
" Our movement must not be deferred ; 
For if the farmer and his son 
Themselves begin, 'twill soon be done ;" 
The morrow proved the lark was right. 
For all was cut and housed by night. 



THE GHOST. 

** Tis about twenty years since Abel Law, 
A short, round-favored, merry 
Old soldier of the Revolutionary 
War 

Was wedded to 
A most abominable shrew. 
The temper, sir, of Shakespeare's Catherine 
Could no more be compared with hers, 
Than mine 
With Lucifer's. 

Her eyes were like a weasel's ; she had a harsh 
Face, like a cranberry marsh. 
All spread 

With spots of white and red ; 
Hair of the color of a wisp of straw, 
And a disposition like a cross-cut saio. 
The appellation of this lovely dame 
Was Ann or Nancy ; don't forget the name. 

Her brother David was a tall, 
Qood-looking chap, and that wag all ; 
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One of your great, big nothings, as we say 

Here in Rhode Island, picking up old jokes 

And ci*acking tliem on other folks. 

Well, David undertook one night to play 

The Ghost, and frighten Abel, who, 

He knew. 

Would be returning from a journey through 

A grove of forest wood 

That stood 

Below 

The house some distance, — half a mile, or so. 

With a long taper 

Cap of white paper. 

Just made to cover 

A wig, nearly as large over 

As a corn-basket, and a sheet 

With both ends made to meet 

Across his breast, 

(The way in which ghosts are always dressed,) 

He took 
His station near 
A huge oak-tree. 
Whence he could overlook 
The road, and see 
Whatever might appear. 

It happened that about an hour before, friend Abel 
Had left the table 

Of an inn, where he had made a halt, 
With horse and wagon. 
To taste a flagon 
Of malt 

Liquor, and so forth, which being done. 
He went on, 

Caring no more for twenty ghosts. 
Than if they were so many posts. 

David was nearly tired of waiting ; 
His patience was abating : 
At length, he heard the careless tones 
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Of his kinsman's voice, ^ 

And then the noise | 

Of wagon wheels among the stones. 

Abel was quite elated and was roaring 

With all his might, and pouring 

Out, in great coufusion, 

Scraps of old songs made in " the Revolution." 

His head was full of Bunker Hill and Trenton ; 
And jovially he went onv 
Scaring the whip-por- wills among the trees 
With rhymes like these ; — [8i7igs] 
** See the Yankees 

Leave the hill 

With baggernetts declining. 

With lopped-down hats 

And rusty guns. 

And leather aprons shining. 
* * See the Yankees— Whoa ! Why, what is that ? " 
Said Abel, staring like a cat, 
As, slowly, on the fearful figure strode 
Into the middle of the road. 

*' My conscience 1 what a suit of clothes ! 
* Some crazy fellow, I suppose. 

Hallo I friend what's your name I by the powers of gin 

That's a strange dress to travel in." 

** Be silent, Abel ; for I now have come 

To read your doom ; 

Then hearken, while your fate I now declare. 

I am a spirit — " " I suppose you are ; 

But you'll not hurt me, and I'll tell you why : 

Here is a fact which you cannot deny ; — 

All spirits must be either good 

Or bad, — that's understood, — 

And be you good or evil, I am sure 

That I'm secure. 

If a good spirit, I am safe. If evU, — 

And I don't know but you may be the DevU, — 

If tJiat's the case, you'll recollect, I fancy. 

That lam married to your sister Nancy ! " 
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AET. 

CHARLES SPRAaUE. 

When, from the sacred garden driven, 

Man fled before his Maker's wrath. 
An angel left her place in heaven, 

And crossed the wanderer's sunless path. 
'Twas Art ! sweet Art I new radiance broke 

Where her light foot flew o'er the ground. 
And thus, with seraph voice, she spoke : 

" The curse a blessing shall be found I *' 

She led him through the trackless wild. 

Where noontide sunbeam never blazed 
The thistle shrunk, the harvest smiled, 

And Nature gladdened as she gazed. 
Earth's thousand .tribes of living things. 

At Art's command, to him are given ; 
The village grows, the city springs. 

And point their spires of faith to heaven. 

He rends the oak, and bids it ride. 

To guard the shores its beauty graced ; 
He smites the rock, — ^upheaved in pride. 

See towers of strength and domes of taste. 
Earth's teeming caves their wealth reveal. 

Fire bears his banner on the wave. 
He bids the mortal poison heal. 

And leaps triumphant o'er the grave. 

He plucks the pearls that stud the deep. 

Admiring Beauty's lap to fill ; 
He breaks the stubborn marble's sleep, 

And mocks his own Creator's skill. 
With thoughts that swell his glowing soul, 

He bids the ore illume the page, 
And, proudly scorning Time's control. 

Commerces with an unborn age. 
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In fields of air he writes lis name. 
And treads the chambers of the sky ; 

He reads the stars, and grasps the flame 
That quivers round the throne on high. 

In war renowned, in peace sublime. 
He moves in greatness and in grace ; 

His power, subduing space and time. 
Links realm to realm, and race to race. 



THE VAUDOIS PEDDLES. 

"Oh, lady faij, these silks of mine 

Are beautiful and rare — 
The richest web of the Indian loom, 

Which beauty's self might wear : — 
And those pearls are pure as thy own fair neck. 

With whose radiant light they vie : — 
I have brought them with me a weary way ; 

Will my gentle lady buy ? " 

And the lady smiled on the worn old man 

Through the dark and clustering curls 
Which veiled her brow, as she bent to view 

His silks and glistening pearls ; 
And she placed their price in the old man's hand. 

And lightly turned away ; — 
But she paused at the wanderer's earnest call, 

" My gentle lady, stay I 

" Oh, lady fair, I have yet a gem. 

Which purer lustre flings 
Than the diamond -flash of the jewelled crown 

On the lofty brow of kings ; 
A wonderful pearl of exceeding price, 

Whose virtue shall not decay ; 
Whose light shall be a spell to thee. 

And a blessing on the way 1 " 
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The lady glanced at the mirroring steel 

Where her form of grace was seen, 
Where her eyes shone clear and her dark locks wav'd 

Their clasping pearls between ; 
** Bringing forth thy pearl of exceeding worth, 

Thou traveller gray and old ; 
And name the ^rice of thy precious gem, 

And my pages shall count thy gold.'' 



The cloud went off from the pilgrim's brow. 

As a small and meagre book, 
Unchased with gold or diamond gem, 

Prom his folding robe he took ; 
**Here, lady fair, is the pearl of price — 

May it prove as such to thee ; 
Nay — keep thy gold — I ask it not, 

For tJie Word of God is free ! " 



The hoary traveller went his way ; 

But the gift he left behind 
Performed its pure and perfect work 

On that liigh-born maiden's mind ; 
And she hath turned from the pride of sin 

To the lowliness of truth. 
And given her human heart to God 

In its beautiful hour of youth. 



And she hath left the gray old halls, 

^ Where an evil faith had power, 

The courtly knights of her father's train. 

And the maidens of her bower ; 
And she hath gone to the Vaudois vales. 

By lordly feet untrod, 
Where the poor and needy of the earth are rich 

In the perfect love of God. 
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LTEUTENANT LTJIT. 

THOMAS HOOD. 

All you that are too fond of wine, 

Or any other stuff, 
Take warning by the dismal fate 

Of one Lieutenant Luff. 
A sober man he might have been 

Except in one regard — 
He did not like soft water, 

So he took to drinking hard. 

Said he, ** Let others fancy slops, 

And talk in praise of tea. 
But I am no Bohemian, 

So do not like Bohea. 
If wine's a poison, so is tea, 

Though in another shape ; 
What matter whether one is killed 

By canister or grape ? " 

According to this kind of taste 

Did he indulge his drouth, 
And being fond of port, he made 

A port-hole of his mouth ! 
A single pint he might have sipped 

And not been out of sorts : 
In geologic phrase, the rock 

He split upon was quartz ! 

To ** hold the mirror up to vice *' 

Witli him was hard, alas ! 
The worse for wine he often was. 

But not " before a glass." 
No kind and prudent friend he had 

To bid him drink no more ; 
The only chequers in his course 

Were at the tavern door' 
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Full soon the sad effects of this 

His frame began to show. 
For that old enemy the gout 

Had taken him in toe I 
And joined with this an evil came 

Of quite another sort, 
For while he drank himself, his purse 

Was getting ** something short. 



For want of cash he soon had pawned 
One -half that he possessed ; 

And drinking showed him duplicates 
Beforehand of the rest. 

So now his creditors resolved 
To seize on his assets, 

For why, they found that his half -pay 

- Did not half pay his debts. 



But Luff contrived a novel mode 

His creditors to chouse. 
For his own execution he 

Put into his own house I 
A pistol to the muzzle charged. 

He took devoid of fear ; 
Said he, "this barrel is my last. 

So now for my last bier." 



Agiunst his lungs he aimed the slugs. 

And not against his brain ; 
So he blew out his lights, and none 

Could blow them in again 1 
A jury for a verdict met, 

And gave it in these terms : 
** We find as how as certain slugs 

Has sent him to the worms.'* 
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IF I SHOULD DIE TO NIGHT. 

If I sliould die to-niglit, 
My friends would look upon my quiet face 
Before tliey laid it in its resting place. 
And deem tliat death liad left it almost fair ; 
And laying snow-wliite flowers against my hair, 
Would smooth it down with tearful tenderness. 
And fold my hands with lingering caress. 
Poor hands, so empty and so cold, to-night I 

If I should die to-night. 
My friends would call to mind with loving thought 
Some kindly deed the icy hand had wrought ; 
Some gentle word the frozen lips had said ; 
Errands on which the willing feet had sped : 
The memory of my selfishness and pride, 
My basty words, would all be put aside. 
And so I should be loved and mourned to-night. 

• If I should die to-night. 
Even hearts estranged would turn once more to me. 
Recalling other days remorsefully. 
The eyes that chill me with averted glance, 
Would look upon me as of yore perchance. 
And soften, in the old, familiar way. 
For who could war with dumb, unconscious clay? 
So I might rest, forgiven of all, to-night. 

Oh, friends, I pray to-night. 
Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow. 
The way is lonely, let me feel them now. 
Think gently of me ; I am travel worn ; 
My faltering feet are pierced with many a thorn. 
Forgive, oh hearts estranged, forgive, I plead 1 
When dreamless rest is mine I shall not need 
The tenderness for which I long to-night. 
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MASTERY OF MAN OVER NATURE. 

HORACE GREELEY. 

Let US look boldly, broadly out on Nature's wide domain. 
Let us note the irregular, yet persistent, advance of the pioneers 
of civilization, llic forest conquerors, before whose lusty strokes 
and sharp bLidos the century-crowned wood-monarchs, rank 
after rank., coiiio crasliinrj to the earth. From age to age hr.ve 
they kept npart llie soil and sunshine, as they shall do no long- 
er. OnwarJ, :::ili onward, pours the army of axmen, and still 
before tliera bow the! r ^ubborn foes. But yesterday, their ad- 
vance was cli.xkcJ by the Ohio : to-day it crossed the Missouri, 
the Kansas, and is fast on the heels of the flying buffalo. In 
the eye of a true discernment, what host of Xerxes or Caesar, of 
Frederic or 2n npoloon, ever equalled this in majesty, in greatness 
of conquest, or in true glory ? 

The mastery of man over Nature : this is an inspiring truth, 
which we must not suffer, from its familiarity, to lose its force. 
By the might of his intellect, Man has not merely made the el- 
ephant his drudge, the lion his diversion, the whale his maga- 
zine, but even the subtlest and most terrible of the elements is 
made the submissive instrument of his will. He turns aside, 
or garners up the lightning ; the rivers toil in his workshops ; 
the tides of ocean bear his burdens ; the hurricane rages for his 
use and profit. Fire and water struggle for mastery, that he 
may be whisked over hill and valley with the celerity of the 
Emnbeam. 

The stillness of the forest midnight is broken by the snorting 
of the Iron Horse, as he drags the long trains from lakes to 
ocean with a slave's docility, a giant's strength. Up the long 
hill he labors, over the deep glen he skims, the tops of the tall 
trees swaying around and below his narrow path. His sharp, 
quick lareatlung bespeaks his impetuous progress ; a stream of 
fire reflects its course. On daslios the restless, tireless steed, 
and the morrow's snn sliall find him at rest in some far mart 
of commerce, and the partakers of his wizard journey scattered 
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to their vocations of trade or pleasure, unthinking of their 
night's adventure. What had old Romance wherewith to match 
the every-day realities of the Nineteenth Century t 



t 



THE SUirSET GATES OF GOLD. 

ROSE HART WICK THORPE. 

There's a lovely land o'er the sunset sea. 
Whose splendor no tongue hath told. 

But a glimpse of its glory came jto me 
Through the sunset gates of gold. 

A glimpse of its glory, wondrous bright. 
When the white clouds backward rolled. 

There shone a radiant, dazzling light 
Through the sunset gates of gold. 

Oh ! I long to sail the bright sea o'er. 

That mystic land to behold. 
Where loved and lost ones have gone before 

Through the sunset gates of gold. 

No pain or sorrow can come to them. 
In the Saviour's sheltering fold. 

They'll stand on the shore to greet me, when 
1 pass through the gates of gold. 

It was only a glimpse that came to me 
As the white clouds backward rolled. 

Across the waves of the amber sea 
Through the sunset gates of gold. 

But it thrilled my heart as its glory shone 
Through the distance, gray and cold. 

For I caught a glirapso of my darling's home 
Through the sunset gates of gold. 
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QUIOK ! MAN THE LIFE BOAT ! 

Quick I man the life-boat ! See yon bark 

That drives before the blast ? 
There's a rock ahead, the fog is dark, 

And the storm comes thick and fast. 
Can human power, in such an hour, 

Avert the doom that's o*er her ? 
Her mainmast's gone, but she still drives on 

To the fatal reef before. 
The life-boat I Man the life-boat I 

Quick I man the life-boat I hark ! the gun 

Booms through the vapory air ; 
And see ! the signal flags are on. 

And speak the ship's despair. 
That forked flash, that pealing crash, 

Seemed from the wave to sweep her : 
She's on the rock, with a terrible shock, — 

And the wail comes louder and deeper. 

The life-boat I Man the life-boat I 

Quick ! man the life-boat ! See — the crew 

Gaze on their watery grave : 
Already, some, a gallant few. 

Are battling with the wave ; 
And one there stands, and wrings his hands 

As thoughts of home come o'er him ; 
For his wife and child, through the tempest wild, 

He sees on the heights before him. 
The life-boat I Man the life-boat ! 

Speed, speed the life-boat I Oft she goes t 

And, as they pulled the oar, 
From shore and ship a cheer arose, 

That startled ship and shore. 
Life-saving ark ! yon fated bark 
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Has human lives within her ; 
And dearer than gold is the wealth untold, 
Thou'lt save if tliou canst win her. 
On, life-boat ! Speed thee, life-boat I 

Hurrah ! the life-boat dashes on, 

Though darkly the reef may frown ; 
The rock is there — the ship is gone 

Full twenty fathoms down. 
But cheered by hope, the seamen cope 

With the billows single-handed : 
They are all in the boat ! — hurra li I they're afloat I 

And now they are safely landed 
By the life-boat ! Cheer the life- boat 1 



THE inSS-NOUEBS. 

Miss Brown is exceedingly fair. 

Miss White is as red as a berry. 
Miss Black has a gray head of hair. 

Miss Graves is a flirt, ever merry. 
Miss Lightbody weighs sixteen stone. 

Miss Rich scarce can muster a guinea. 
Miss Hare wears a wig, and has none, 

Miss Solomon she's a sad ninny 

Miss Mildmay's a terrible scold, 

Miss Dove's ever cross and contrary. 
Miss Young is now grown very old, 

And Miss Heavyside's light as a fairy J 
Miss Short is at least five feet teu. 

Miss Noble's of humble extraction. 
Miss Love has a hatred toward men. 

And Miss Still is forever in action. 

Miss Green is a regular Uue, 

Miss Scarlet looks pale as a lily, 
Miss Violet never shrinks from our view. 

And Miss Wiseman thinks all the men silly. 
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Miss Qoodchild's a gloomy young elf, 

Miss Lion's, from terror, a fool. 
Miss Mee*s not at all like myself, 

Miss Carpenter no one can rule. 

Miss Saddler ne'er mounted a horse, 

While Miss Groom from the stable will run, 
Miss Killmore can't look on a corse. 

And Miss Aim well ne'er levelled a gun. 
Miss Greathead has no brains at all. 

Miss Heartwell is ever complaining. 
Miss Dance has ne'er been at a ball. 

Over hearts Miss Fairweather likes reigning. 

Miss Wright, she is constantly wrong. 

Miss Tickle, alas ! is not funny. 
Miss Singer ne'er warbled a song, 

And, alas ! poor Miss Cash has no money I 
Miss Hatemen would give all she's worth 

To purchase a man to her liking. 
Miss Merry is shocked at all mirth. 

Miss Boxer the men don't mind striking. 

Miss Bliss doea with sorrow o'erflow. 

Miss Hope in despair seeks the tomb, 
Miss Joy still anticipates woe, 

And Miss Charity's *' never at home." 
Miss Hamlet resides in a city, 

The nerves of Miss Steadfast are shaken. 
Miss Prettyman's beau is not pretty, 

Miss Faithful her love has forsaken. 

Miss Porter despises all froth. 

Miss Scales they'll make wait, I'm thinking, 
Miss Meekly is apt to be wroth, 

Miss Lofty to meanness is sinking. 
Miss Seemore's as blind as a bat. 

Miss Last at a party is first, 
Miss Brindle dislikes a striped cat. 

And Miss Waters has always a thirst. 
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Miss Knight is now changed into Day, 

Miss Day wants to marrj a Knight, 
Miss Prudence Ims just run away, 

And Miss Steady assisted her flight. 
But success to the fair, — one and all, — 

No misapprehensions be making ; 
Though wrong the dear sex to inia-call. 

There's no harm, I should hope, in mis-taking f 



" I LOFT OABE/' 

Old " Don't Care " is a murderer foul. 

Yes, a murderer foul is he ; 
He beareth a halter in his hand. 

And his staff is the gallows-tree ; 
And slyly he follows his victim on. 

Through high degree and low. 
And strangles him there when least aware, 

And striketh the fatal blow, — 
Hanging his victim high in the air,>> 

A villain strong is old ** Don't Care 1 " 

He looks on the babe at its mother's breast. 

And blighteth that blossom fair ; 
For its young buds wither, and fade, and<-did, 

'Neath the gaze of old " Don't Care I " 
And in place of these there springeth up 

Full many a poisonous weed. 
And their tendrils coil around the victim's heart,- 

A rank and loathsome breed : 
Blighting the spirit young and fair ; 

A vUlain in truth is old ** Don't Care !" 

He meeteth bold manhood on his way. 

And wrestleth with him there ; 
He falls a sure and an easy prey 

To the strength of old ' Don't Care ; " 
Then he plants his foot on the victim's breast^ 
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And shoatetli with demon joy, 
And treadetb the life from his panting heart. 

And exulteth to destroy, — 
Crushing bold manhood everywhere ; 

A villain indeed is old *' Don't Care 1" 



mm AND OMENS. 

An old gentleman, whose style was Germanized, was asked 
what he thought of signs and omens. 

" Veil, I don't dinks mooch of dcm dings, und I don't pelieve 
averydings ; but I dells you somedimes dere is somedings ash 
dose dings. Now de oder night I sit and reads mine newspaper^ 
imd my frau she speak und say, — 

*' ' Fritz, de dog ish howling ! ' 

" Veil, I don' dinks mooch of dem dings, und I goes on und 
reads mine paper, und mine frau she say, — 

" * Fritz, dere is somedings pad is happen, — der dog ish howl- 
ing!' 

** Und den I gets hop mit mineself und look out troo de wines 
on de porch, und de moon was shinin', und mine leetle dog he 
shoomp right up and down like averydings, und he park at de 
moon, dat was shine so bright as never vas. Und ash I hauled 
mine het in de winder, de old voman she say, — 

" ' Mind, Fritz, I dells you dere ish some pad ish happen. 
De dog ish howling ! * 

'' Veil, I goes to pet, und I shleeps, und all night long ven I 
vakes up dere vas dat dog howling outside, und ven I dream I 
hear dat howling vorsher ash never. Und in de morning I kits 
up und kits mine breakfast, und mine frau she looks at me und 
say, worry solemn, — 

** * Fritz, dere is somedings pad ish happen. De dog vas 
howl all night.' 

'* Und shoost den de newspaper came in, und I opens him 
und by shings, vot you dinks ! dere vas a mem died in PhUadd- 
phia I " 



\ 
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SZATIHG. 

What a bustle, what a shout I 
Every Tillage boy is out 

On the ice : 
Some are skating to and fro, 
Some are marking in the snow 

Queer device. 

Here and there a rosy girl 
Is waiting for a whirl 

As they pass ; 
For of falling there's no fear, 
Since the ice is smooth and clear,— 

Smooth as glass. 

There is handsome little Ned, 
With his sister on his sled. 

Skating by ; 
While Joe and Billy Brace 
Both are striving in a race : 

How they fly \ 

Nimble Billy Brace will beat : 
But the ice is such a cheat. 

He is down — 
In the water to his chin ; 
Can the little fellow swim ? 

Will he drown ? 

No 1 the boys have fished him out, 
With many a noisy shout, 

And they say : 
*' Simple BiUy, have a care 
How you venture out too far 

In the bay.' 



ft 
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But the distant village cliime 
Of bells is striking nine, 

And tliey all 
Hasten home, with noisy shout, 
Kunning nimbly on the route, 

Great and small. 

May I never grow so old. 
And have sympathies so cold 

As to hate 
The bustle and the noise 
Made by the village boys, 

When they skate I 
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BANEFUL rarLTTEUOE 01 SKEPTIOISM. 

THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

O ! lives there, Heaven, beneath thy dread expanse, 

One hopeless, dark idolater of chance, 

Content to feed, with pleasures unrefined, 

The lukewarm passions of a lowly mind ; 

Who, mouldering earthward, reft of every trust. 

In joyless union wedded to the dust, 

Could all his parting energy dismiss. 

And call the barren world sufficient bliss ? 

There live, alas ! of heaven-directed mien. 
Of cultured soul, and sapient eye serene, 
Who hail'd thee, man ! the pilgrim of a day, 
Spouse of the worm, and brother of the clay 1 
Frail as the leaf in autumn's yellow bower. 
Dust in the wind, or dew upon the flower 1 
A friendless slave, a child without a sire. 
Whose mortal life, and momentary fire. 
Lights to the grave his chance-created form, 
As ocean wrecks illuminate the storm ; 
And when the gun's tremendous flash is o'er. 
To night and bilence sink for evermore I 
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Are these the pompons tidings je proclaim. 

Lights of the world, and demi-gods of fame? 

Is this yonr triumph — this your proud applause. 

Children of truth and champions of her cause ? 

For this hath Science searched on weary wing, 

By shore and sea, each mute and living thing ? 

Launched with Iberia's pilot from the steep, 

To worlds unknown, and isles beyond the deep ? 

Or round the cope her living chariot driven, 

And wheeled in triumph through the signs of heaven? 

star-eyed Science I hast thou wandered there. 
To waft us home the message of despair ? 
Then bind the palm thy sage's brow to suit. 

Of blasted leaf, and death-distilling fruit ! 

Ah me ! the laureled wreath that murder rears. 

Blood-nursed, and watered by the widow's tears. 

Seems not so foul, so tainted, and so dread. 

As waves the night-shade round the skeptic's head ; 

What is the bigot's torch, the tyrant's chain ? 

1 smile on death, if heavenward hope remain I 

But, if the warring winds of nature's strife 

Be all the faithless charter of my life. 

If chance awaked, inexorable power I 

This frail and feverish being of an hour, 

Doomed o'er the world's precarious scene to sweep. 

Swift as the tempest travels on the deep^ 

To know delight but by her parting smile. 

And toil, and weep, and wish a little while ;— 

Then melt, ye elements, that formed in vain 

This troubled pulse and visionary brain ! 

Fade, ye wild-flowers, memorials of my doom 1 

And sink, ye stars, that light me to the tomb 1 

Truth, ever lovely, since the world began, 

The foe of tyrants, and the friend of man. 

How can thy words from balmy slumbers start 

Reposing virtue, pillowed on the heart I 
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Yet, if thy voice the note of thunder rolled, 
And that were true which nature never told, 
Iiet wisdom smile not on her conquered field ; 
No rapture dawns, no pleasure is revealed 1 
O ! let her read, nor loudly, nor elate, 
The doom that bars us from a better fate ; 
But, sad as angels for the good man's sin, 
Weep to record, and blush to give it in I 



THE FATE OF OHAELOTTE OOEDAT. 

CLARE S. M'KINLET. 

The sunny land of France with streams of noblest blood was 

dyed, 
Nor could a monarch's royal veins suffice the insatiate tide^; 
And youth and beauty knelt in vain, and {uercy ceased to shine, 
And Nature's holiest ties were loosed beneath the guillotine. 

Wild war and rapine, hate and blood, and terror ruled supreme. 
Till all who loved its vine-clad vales had ceased of peace to 

dream; 
But there was one whose lover's blood wrote vengeance in hex 

soul. 
Whom zeal for France and blighted hopes }iad bound in fast 

control. 

Dark *' Discord's demon," fierce Marat, his cotmtry's fellest foe, 
Belzance's executioner, the fount of war and woe ; 
Demon alike in mind and face, he dreamt not of his fall, 
Yet him the noble maiden doomed to vengeance and to Gaul. 

O 1 had an artist seen them there as face to face they stand ; 
The noblest and the meanest mind in all that bleeding land ; 
The loveliest and most hideous forms that pencil could portray — 
A picture might on canvas live that would not pass away. 
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"Point out tlie foes of France," he said, "and ere to-morrow 
sLine, 

The blood, now warm within their veins, shall -stain the guillo- 
tine." 

''The guillotine I" the maid exclaimed, the steel a moment 
gleams, 

A moment more 'tis in his heart ; adieu to all his dreams I 
« « * * * 

Before her judges Charlotte stands, undaunted, undismayed. 
While eyes that never wept are wet with pity for the maid. 
Unstained as beautiful she stands before the judgment seat. 
Resigned to fate, her heart is calm while others wildly beat I 

Alas ! too sure her doom is read in those stern faces, while 
Fear from her looks affrighted fled, where shone Minerva's 

smile ; 
Hope she had none, or, if perchance she had, that hope was 

gone. 
Yet in its stead 'twas not despair but brightest triumph shone 1 

" What was the cause ? " " His crimes," she said, her bleeding 

country's foe, 
Inspir'd her hand, impell'd the steel, and laid the tyrant low ; 
Though well she knew her blood would flow for his she caused 

to bleed. 
Yet what was death? — The crowning wreath that grac'd the 

noble deed 1 

Her doom is pass'd, a lovely smile dawns slowly o'er her face, 

And adds another beauty to her calm majestic grace ; 

She does not weep, she does not shrink, her features are not 

pale. 
The firmness that inspired her hand forbids her heart to fail ! 

* * » # » 

'Tis mom ; before the Tuileries the dawn is breaking gray. 
And thousands through the busy streets in haste pursue their 
way; 
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What means the bustle and the throng, the scene is nothing 

new — 
A fair young lady, doomed to die, each day the same they view. 

Before that home of bygone kings a gloomy scaffold stands, 
Uprear'd in Freedom's injured name to manacle her hands ; 
Some crowd to worship, some insult, the martyr in her doom. 
But over friends and foes a cloud is cast of sombre gloom. 

She stands upon the fatal spot angelically fair, 
The roses of her cheek concealed beneath her flowing hair ; 
"Greater than Brutus," she displays no sign of fear or dread. 
But in a moment will be still and silent with the dead. 

Her neck is bared, the fatal knife descends, and all is o'er, 
The martyr'd heroine of France— of freedom dreams no more ; 
The insults of the wretched throng she hears no longer now, 
But Death, man's universal friend, sits on her pallid brow ! 

•« 
In life, fear never blanched her cheek ; but now 'tis calm and 

pale, 

Love and her country asked revenge, and both her fate bewail ; 

She fell, more glorious in her fall than chief or crowned queen, 

A martyr in a noble cause, without a fault to screen I 



WHO WILL TAKE OAEE OP MY BABY ? 

MRS. MULOCK-CRAIK. 

My little baby is buried tOrday, 
Gone — in the depths of the churchyard clay, 
Up in the sky so dim and gray, — 
Who will take care of my baby? 

Who will kiss her ? her waxen feet. 
That have never walked, and her small hands sweet. 
Where I left a white lily, as was meet — 
Who, who will kiss m^ bab jr t 
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Who will teach her? her wings to fly, 
Her tiny limbs their new work to ply. 
Her soft, dumb lips to sing gloriously — 
Oh 1 who will teach my baby ? 

I have a mother who long ago died — 
We speak of her now with our tears all dried ; 
She may know my pretty one, come to her side, 
And be glad to see my baby. 

Christ, born of a woman, hear, oh, hear I 

Thine angels are far ofE — she seems near. 

Give Thou my child to my mother dear. 

And I'll weep no more for my baby. 

Surely, in heaven, Thy saints so blest 
Keep a mother's heart in a mother's breast ; 
Give her my lamb, and I shall rest. 
If my mother takes care of my baby. 



SONG OF THE FUEBELOWa 

MASY C, WEB8TEB. 

Work ! work 1 work ! 

Vanity, folly, and sin ; 
Work ! work I work ! 

Stitching these fantasies in. 
And 'tis oh ! to be a slave. 

And with the giddy throng, 
With never a thought of a soul to Save, 

Or of life, an Eternity long 1 

Work ! work I work ! 

For fashion that never flags ; 
But what are its wages, when human souls 

Are covered with filthy ra^ t 
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Or, naked, they stand in His sight. 

That pierceth the hearts of all, 
With nothing to thank, for tlieir pitiful blank. 

Save folly's merciless thrall ? 

Click I click I click ! 

The tireless machine runs on : 
CUck ! click I click ! 

Till mountains of frilling are done. 
Band, and puffing, and frill ; 

Frill, and sashing, and band ; 
Bows, and flouncing, and furbelows still 

Crowding the brain and the hand. 

Oh I women, with brothers dear 1 

Oh ! women, with husbands and sons I 
'Tis not alone those trappings you wear. 

Ye gay and thoughtless ones ; — 
While stitch ! stitch ! stitch 1 

Too hurried for needle to stop ; 
Is sown in your hearts, while sewing your gowns. 

The seeds of a bitter crop. 
Of selfishness, folly, and pride ; 

Bankruptcy, ruin, and crime, — 
(Each to the other so closely allied I) 

Harvest unfailingly gathered in time ; 
While work I work ! work I 

With never a moment to spend ; 
Except as you go through frivolity's show, 

And come to mortality's end. 



TEUTH AST) HOUOE. 

If wealth thou art wooing, or title, or fame, 
There is that in the doing brings honor or shame ; 
There is more in the running than winning the race— 
ThU mc^rks thee as worthy, that brands thee as basfe. 
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Oh, then, be a man, and whatever betide, 

Keep truth thy companion and honor thy guide. 

If a king, be thy kingship right royally shown. 
And trust to thy subjects to shelter thy throne ; 
Rely not on weapons or armies of might. 
But on that which endureth — laws loving and right. 
Though a king, be a man, and, whatever betide, 
Keep truth thy companion and honor thy guide. 

If a prince, or a noble, depend not on blood — 

The heart truly noble is that which is good ; 

If the stain of dishonor encrimson thy brow, ^ 

Thou art slave to the peasant that sweats at thy plough. 
Be noble, as man, and, whatever betide. 
Keep truth thy companion, and honor thy guide. 

If a lover, be constant, confiding, and kind. 
For doubting is death to the sensitive mind ; 
Love's exquisite passion a breath may destroy, 
Who soweth in faith expects harvests of joy. 
In loving, be man, and, whatever betide, 
Keep truth thy companion, and honor thy guide. 

If a parent, be firm, yet forgivingly true ; 

If a child, honor him to whom honor is due ; 

If rich, or if poor, or whate'er thou may'st be, 

Remember the truthful alone are the free. 
Be ever a man, and, whatever betide, 
Keep truth thy companion, and honor thy guide. 

Then, though sickness may come, and misfortunes may fall 

The trust in thy bosom surviveth them all ; 

Truth — Honor — Love — Friendship no tempest can pale. 

They are flowers breathing balm in adversity's gale. 
Oh, the manlike is godlike, and so shall betide. 
While truth's thy companion, and honor thy §uide. 
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THE LADY OP THE EAEL. 

I saw her in tlie festive halls, in scenes of pride and glee, 
'Mongst many beautiful and fair, but none so fair as she ; 
Her's was the most attractive form that mingled in the scene, 
And all who saw her said she moved a goddess and a queen. 

The diamond blazed in her dark hair and bound her polished 

brow, 
And precious gems were clasped around her swan-like neck of 

snow ; 
And Indian looms had lent their stores to form her sumpt'ious 

dress, 
And art with nature joined to grace her passing loveliness. 

I looked upon her and I said, who is so blessed as she? 
A creature she all light and life, all beauty and all glee ; 
Sure, sweet content blooms on her cheek and on her brow "^ 

pearl 
And she was young and innocent, the Lady of the Earl. 

But as I looked more carefully, I saw that radiant smile 
Was but assumed in mockery, the unthinking to beguile. 
Thus have I seen a summer rose in all its beauty bloom, 
When it has shed its sweetness o'er a cold and lonely tomb. 

She struck the harp, and when they praised her skill she 

turned aside, 
A rebel tear of conscious woe and memory to hide ; 
But when she raised her head she looked so lovely, so serene, 
To gaze in her proud eyes you'd think a tear had seldom been. 

The humblest maid in rural life can boast a happier fate 
Than she, the beautiful and good, in all her rank and state ; 
For she was sacrificed, alas ! to cold and selfish pride. 
When her young lips had breathed the vow to be a soldier's 
bride 
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Of late I viewed her move along, the idol of the crowd ; 

A few short months elapsed, and then, I kissed her in lier 

shroud I 
And o'er her splendid monument I saw the hatchment wave. 
But there was one proud heart which did more honor to her 

grave. 

A warrior dropped his plumed head upon her place of rest, 
And with his feverish lips the name of Ephilinda pressed ; 
Then breathed a prayer, and checked the groan of parting 

pain, 
And as he left the tomb he said, " Tet we shall meet again." 



FOUin) DEAD. 

ALBERT LKIGHTON. 

Found dead ! dead and alone ! 

There was nobody near, nobody near 
When the outcast died on his pillow of stone ! 

No mother, no brother, no sister dear> 
Not a friendly voice to soothe or cheer. 
Not a watching eye or a pitying tear ! 
Oh, the city slept when he died alone. 
In the roofless street, on a pillow of stone 1 

Many a weary day went by. 

While wretched and worn he begged for bread 
Tired of life and longing to lie 

Peacefully down with the silent dead. 
Hunger and cold, and scorn and pain 
Had wasted his form and seared his brain. 
Till at last on a bed of frozen ground, 
With a pillow of stone, was the outcast found. 

Found dead I dead and alone I 

On a pillow of snow in the roofless street ; 
Nobody heard his last faint moan. 

Or knew when his sad heart ceased to beat. 
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No mourner lingered with tears or sighs, 
But the stars looked down with pitying eyes, 
And the chill winds passed with a wailing sound 
O'er the lowly spot where his form was found. 

Found dead ! yet not alone ! 

There was somebody near, somebody near, 
To claim the wanderer as his own. 

And find a home for the homeless here. 
One^ when every human door 
Is closed to his children scorned and poor, 
Who opens the heavenly portal wide, 
Ah I God was there when the outcast died '. 



WHAT WOULD THE HAEVEST BE ? 

If all the boys, as they grow up. 
Should never touch the poison cup. 
But lift the temperance banner high, 
Proclaiming peace and liberty, 
What would the harvest be ? 

If all these boys should now declare 
They will not touch the base cigar, 
Not use tobacco anywhere. 
Nor fight, nor cheat, nor lie, nor swear, 
What would the harvest be? 

If every boy would learn to pray. 
And read the Bible every day. 
Would give his heart to Jesus now, 
And every day before him bow. 
What would the harvest be ? 

If up to manhood they should grow, 
And on from strength to strength should go. 
And each his mission to fulfill. 
Would try to do God's every will, 
What would the harvest be ? 
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If with the cares of earth oppressed, 
They feel the need of help aod rest, 
To Christ, the rock of help would fly. 
And in his love would live and die. 
What would the harvest be ? 

O, glorious harvest gathered in, 
And golden sheaves all saved from sin ! 
While seraphs sing, they come I they come . 
And angels shout the harvest home ! 



A BALLAD OF NAMES. 

AUSTIN DOBSON. 

There are who sing Elaine the blight, 

There are who, in * ' an empty day," 
Of Alix and Yolande will write 

And add thereto (perchance) le Fay ; 

Some shepherding with Phillis stray. 
And some with Greek Autonoe ; 

I care not who may say me nay. 
But Rose is still the name for me ! 

With DlK^ens' Nell some take their flight. 

Some Ethel's slave— with Thackeray ; 
Of Bulwer's Blanche some own the might. 

And some Sir Walter's Di obey ; 

Some Wordsworth's Lucy leads away. 
Some Christabel (of S. T. C.) : 

And some with Herreik's Julia play. 
But Rose is still the name for me I 

I& '* Celiacs arbor '* some delight. 

Some with Olivia •* make their hay ; '* 

For some, not Sarah- Jane can fright. 
Nor Ann Matilda strike dismay ; 
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To Home Susannah's charms convey 
" The chaste and unexpressive she ;" 

Some Hetty, Letty, Tetty sway. 
Bat Rose is still the name for me 1 

ENVOI Qiux autres). 
Maids, by all names a maiden may 

Allure the unimpressive " He : " 
I murmur not. I simply say — 

" But Rose is still the name for me I " 



POOB MAErS STORY. 

Our cottage was in the green lane, 
A mile and a field from the town ; 

How bappy the days we lived there I 
How far, far away they have flown I 

Then father and mother were there, 

So tenderly caring for me ; 
And I was a gay little child. 

As happy as happy could be. 

My father he worked at the mill. 
And steadily wrought through the day ; 

And all that we needed he earned, 
Als week after week passed away. 

Alas ! though, he joined the new club 
That met at *' The Castle and Man," 

And then, as I know but too well. 
Our trouble and sorrow began. 

At first his pay -moneys were sent, 
And so he was kept from the ** inn " ; 

Anon, though, with others he went. 
And then he was led into sin. 
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Poor mother ! she grieved very much, 
She feared it would bring us to woe ; 

And often she wept at the thought, 
And often she told father so. 

Next year the dear cottage was sold, 
And father discharged from the mill. 

And mother worked hard in the fields. 
Although she was worn out and ill. 

Till soon she was thrown on her bed — 
Thin, pale, and scarce able to speak : 

And father drank all he could get, 
And earned nothing week after week. 

And slowly dear mother grew w^jrse. 
And people all feared she would die ; 

Pray do not be cross at my tears. 
At the thought of dear mother I cry. 

And once she held poor father's hand, 
And told him she felt she should die. 
And begged him to give up the drink, 
" To think of poor Mary, and try." 

And father was sorry, and wept, 

And told mother dear that he would * 

And truly I think that he tried ; 
But oil ! it is hard to be good. 

The evil was stronger than he. 
And though he tried hard, as I think, 

He drew not his strength from the Strong. 
So soon fell again to the drink. 

One night, when my father was out. 
Dear mother from slumber awoke ; 

She breathed a soft prayer on my cheek, 
And that was the last that she spoke. 
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Poor mother ! she went to her rest, 
From sorrow, and trouble, and pain — 

Oh, what would I give coul4 I see 
The face of dear mother again ! 

That night, when my father came home. 

And saw that poor mother was dead, 
He threw himself down by the couch. 

And wept as though reason had fled. 

Then, raving, he sprang to his feet. 

And wildly kissed mother and me. 
And flew, there and then, to an end 

As fearful as fearful can be. 

And I am a poor orphan child — 

No father or mother to love ; 
Oh ! what would my sorrow be. 

Not hoping to see them above 



THE OLD MOTHERS STOEY. 

TENNYSON. 

I came into court to the judge and the lawyers. I told them 
my tale, 

God's own truth — but they kiird him, they kill'd him for rob- 
bing the mail. 

They hang'd him in chains for a show — we had always borne a 
good name — 

To be hang'd for a thief — and then put away — isn't that enough 
shame ? 

Bust to dust — low down — let us hide ! but they set him so high 
That all the ships of the world could stare at him, passing by. 
God *11 pardon the hell -black raven and horrible fowls of the 

air, 
But not the black heart of the lawyer who killed him and 

handed him there. 
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And tlie jailer forced me away. I bad bid bira my last good- 
bye ; 

Tbey bad fasten'd tbe door of bis cell. ** O motber I *' I beard 
bim cry. 

I couldn't get back tbo' I tried, be bad sometbing furtber to 
say, 

And now I never sball know it. Tbe jailer forced me away. 

Tben since I couldn't but bear tbat cry of my boy tbat was 

dead, 
Tbey seized me and sbut me up — tbey fastened me down on 

my bed. 
" Motber, O motber ! " — be call'd in tbe dark to me year after 

year — 
Tbey beat me for tbat, tbey beat me — you kuow tbat I couldn't' 

but bear : 
And tben at tbe last tbey found I bad grown so stupid and still 
Tbey let me abroad again — but tbe creatures bad worked tbeir 

will. 

Flesb of my flesb was gone, but bone of my bone was left — 
I stole tbem all from tbe lawyers — and you, will you call it a 

tbeft? 
My baby, tbe bones tbat bad suck'd me, tbe bones tbat bad 

laugbed and bad cried — 
Tbeirs ? no ! tbey are mine— not tbeirs — tbey bad moved in 

my side. # 

Do you tbink I was scared by tbe bones ? I kiss'd 'em, I buried 

'era all — 
I can't dig deep, I am old — in tbe nigbt by tbe cburcbyard wall. 
My Willy '111 rise up wbole wben tbe trumpet of judgment 'ill 

sound. 
But I cbarge you never to say tbat I laid bim in boly ground 

Tbey would scratcb bim up — tbey would bang bim again on 

tbe cursed tree. 
Sin? O yes— we are sinners, I kuow— let all tbat be, 
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And read me a Bible verse of the Lord's good will toward men, 
**Full of compassion and mercy, the Lord" — let me hear it 

again ; 
'* Full of compassion and mercy— long-suffering." Yes, O yes I 
For the lawyer is born but to murder— the Saviour lives but to 

bless. 
^^'11 never put on the black cap except for the worst of the 

worst, 
And the first may be last — I have heard it in church — and the 

last may be first. 
Suffering — O long suffering — yes, as the Lord must know. 
Year after year in the mist and the wind and the shower and 

the snow. 



" m MOEE SEA." 

Aye, painters come to paint it ; and writers to put in a book, 
How grand in storm, and fair in calm, a mimic sea can look. 

IVe wondered to hear them talking, how to mimic in music or 

song, 
The voice that thrills the brooding air with its thunder low 

and long,. 

Since never aught but itself, T wot, could sound like its angry 

roar, 
When its breakers rise to the east wind's call, to crash on the 

angry shore. 

But rough or smooth, in the shade or shine, the face of the 

mighty main 
Can speak of nothing else to me but memory, fear or pain. 

Father and husband, and bold, bright I oy, it has taken them 

one by one ; 
I shall lie in the churchyard, there, when my weary days are 

done. 
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God never seut me a mniden bairn, to stay by me to the last. 
So I sit by the restless tides alone, by the grave of all my jmst. 

By the waves so strong and pitiless, that have drowned life's 

joys for me. 
And think of the land where all shall meet, the land where is 

no more sea. 

Yet I cannot rest in meadow or fell, or the quiet inland lanes. 
Where the great trees spread their rustling arms over the 
smiling plains. 

I can't draw breath in the country, all shadowed, and green, 

and dumb ; 
The want of the sea is at my heart ; I hear it calling. Come I 

I hearken, and rise, and follow ; perhaps my men down there. 
Where the bright shells gleam and the fishes dart 'mid sea- 
weeds' tangles fair, 

Will find me best, if still on earth, when the angel's trump is 

blown. 
On the sand reach, or the tall cliff's side, ere we pass to the 

great white throne. 

So Summer and Winter, all alone, by the breaker's lip I wait, 
Till I see the red light flush the clouds, as He opens the golden 
gate. 

And though at the sound of the rising waves, I ofttimes tremble 

and weep. 
When the air is void of their glorious voice, I can neither rest 

nor sleep. 

And strangest of all the promises writ in the Book to me. 

Is, how, on the shores of Paradise^ " there shall be no more 



sea." 
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A WOMAN SOOENED. 

MOSBNTHAL. 

Bianca {soIils). I know that I am nothing to you, and therein 
lies my anguish ! When we were friends together {softly) you 
held my life as children hold a butterfly, but close your hand 
and I was crushed ! Hate's metamorphoses has made me now 
a hawk that tears out hearts ! And yet, in vain I wish you 
evil — my will relaxes when my revenge, like an armed bravo, 
waits at my call. Froilo ! I have led you into the snare. I 
might let the missile fall, but I must intervene though it on me 
descends. Oh I cut the Gordian knot by slaying me I I love 
you — at my fury's height, I love you ! (Vernier repulses Tier 
in scorn) Give me a hope — I will repent ! (holds her hands out 
to crucifix) I swear, I will undo my past ! From round your 
neck Tve plucked the headsman's cord — oh ! I will wed you 
with that as my bridal necklace — then let me die ! let me die 
your wife, if I may not so live ! And thus I love you, Froilo I 
Alas I my whole life is a falsehood — with one only truth, and 
that my love for you ! {(gravely and slowly) Do you fear the 
Medici is your rival ? At a word from you, that fear shall dis- 
appear I Francesco is a phantom — but too well I know how 
near the grave's brink he now stands, {meaningly) Who knows 
how soon Heaven may remove him from the earth ? I mean 
but good to you. But you would go to her ! You would be 
near her — save her ? Vain be your hope I Your wit will fail 
against the merchant prince's cunning ! Orsini's misery is the 
Medici's triumph ! Wed Isabella to Bracciano and her life 
will be an odious doom I Nay, you cannot leave this palace, 
guarded so truly. Unless I spare your life, it is now ended I 
Froilo Vernier, must I add a bribe ? Would you dwell in such 
a home as this ? the diadem, the purple and the scepter wear ? 
On my throne, you — you shall sit — oh, at your feet Fll 
kneel 

Ha I my offer's spurned ! Reject her, and she shall not 
perish I I will be to you what no loving wife to man has ever 
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been — with caresses I will deluge you such as no wife can 
mate ! Oh, let me die with thee 1 I will — and follow you 
through all eternity I The spite of Medici will set me on tlie 
way I Stay I {to R. ) In vain I call I His curse fulfills itself. 
(to L., attempts to pray) Not here is peace for me I Oh, when 
the man beloved spurns that woman's heart— it is an agony 
that outbids death ! 



EOOM, GENTLE FLOWEES. 

N. P. WILLIS. 

Room, gentle flowers 1 my child would pass to Heaven ! 
Ye looked not for her yet with your soft eyes, 

watchful ushers at Death's narrow door ! 
But lo ! while you delay to let her forth. 
Angels beyond stay for her ! One long kiss 
From lips all pale with agony, and tears. 
Wrung after anguish had dried up with fire 
The eyes that wept them, were the cup of life 
Held as a welcome to her. Weep, O mother 1 
But not that from this cup of bitterness 

A cherub of the sky has turned away. 

One look upon her face ere slie depart I 
My daughter, it is soon to let thee go ! 
My daughter, with thy birth has gushed a spring 

1 knew not of, filling my heart with tears. 
And turning with strange tenderness to thee 1 
A love — O God, it seems so — which must flow 
Far as thou fleest, and 'twixt Heaven and me. 
Henceforward, be a sweet and yearning chain 
Drawing me after thee I And so farewell 1 
'Tis a harsh world in which affection knows 
No place to treasure up its loved and lost 

But the lone grave. Thou so late wast sleeping 
Warm in the close folds of a mother's heart, 
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Scarce from her breast a single pulse receiving 
But it was sent thee with some tender thought — 
How can I leave thee here ? Alas, for man I 
The herb in its humility may fall, 
And waste into the bright and genial air, 
While we by hands that ministered in life 
Nothing but love to us, are thrust away, 4 
The earth thrown in upon our just cold bosoms. 
And the warm sunshine trodden out for ever ! 



Yet have I chosen for thy grave, my child, 
A bank where I have lain in Summer hours, 
And thought how little it would seem like death 
To sleep amid such loveliness. The brook 
Tripping with laughter down the rocky steps 
That lead us to thy bed, would still trip on, 
Breaking the dread hush of the mourners gone. 
The birds are never silent that build here, 
Trying to sing down the more vocal waters ; 
The slope is beautiful with moss and flowers ; 
And, far below, seen under arching leaves, 
Glitters the warm sun on the village spire. 
Pointing the living after thee. And this 
Seems like a comfort, and, replacing now 
The flowers that have made room for thee, I go 
To whisper the same peace to her who lies 
Robbed of her child and lonely. 'Tis the work 
Of many a dark hour and of many a prayer. 
To bring the heart back from an infant gone I 
Hope must give o'er and busy fancy blot 
Its images from all the silent rooms. 
And every sight and sound familiar to her 
Undo its sweetest link ; and so, at last, 
The fountain that, once loosed, must flow for ever, 
Will hide and waste in silence. When the smile 
Steals to her pallid lips again and Spring 
Wakens its buds above thee. We will come. 
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And standing hy the music-liaanted grave. 
Look on each other cheerfully, and say, 
** A child that we have loved is gone to heaven. 
And by this gate of flowers she passed away | " 



JAMES BEATTIE. 

When in the crimson cloud at even 

The lingering light decays, 
And Ilesper on the front of Heaven 

His glittering gems displays ; 
Deep in the silent vale, unseen. 

Beside a lulling stream, 
A pensive youth, of placid mien, 

Indulg'd this tender theme : 

*'Ye cliffs, in hoary grandeur pil'd, 

High o'er the glimmering dale . 
Ye woods, along whose windings wild 

Murmurs the solemn gale : 
Where Melancholy strays forlorn, 

And Woe retires to weep. 
What time the wan moon's yellow horn 

Gleams on the western deep : 

** To you, ye wastes, whose artless charms 

Ne'er drew Ambition's eye. 
From a tumultuous world's alarms 

To your retreats I fly. 
Deep in your most sequester'd bower 

Let me at last recline. 
Where Solitude, mild, modest Power, 

Leans on her ivied shrine. 
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" How shall I woo thee, matchless Fair? 

Thy heavenly smile how win ? 
Thy smile that smooths the hrow of Care, 

And stills the storm within ? 
O, wilt thou to thy favorite grove 

Thine ardent votary bring. 
And bless his, hours, and bid them move 

Serene, on silent wing ? 



"Oft let Remembrance soothe his mind 

With dreams of former days, 
When in the lap of Peace reclin'd. 

He fram'd his infant lays : 
When Fancy rpv'd at large, nor Care 

Nor cold distrust alarm'd, 
Nor Envy with malignant glare 

His simple youth had harm'd. 



" 'Twas then, O Solitude ! to thee 

His early vows were paid. 
From heart sincere, and warm, and free. 

Devoted to the shade. 
Ah ! why did Fate his steps decoy 

In stormy paths to roam. 
Remote from all congenial joy ? — 

O, take the wanderer home I 



** The shades, thy silence, now be mine. 

Thy charms my only theme ; 
My haunt the hollow cliff, whose pine 

Waves o'er the gloomy stream ; — 
WTience the scared owl on pinions gray 

Breaks from the rustling boughs. 
And down the lone vale sails away 

To more profound repose. 
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** O, while to thee the woodland ponrs 

Its wildly warbling song, 
And balmj, from the bank of flowers. 

The zephyr breathes along ; 
Let no rude sound invade from far. 

No vagrant foot be nigh, 
No raj f roKi Gkandear's gilded car 

Flash on the startled eye. 

"But if some pilgrim through the glade 

Thy hallow'd bowers explore, 
O guard from harm his hoary head. 

And listen to his lore ; 
For he of joys Divine shall tell, 

That wean from earthly woe. 
And triumph o'er the mighty spell 

That chains his heart below. 

" For me, no more the path invites 

Ambition loves to tread : 
No more I climb those toilsome heights, 

By guileful Hope misled : 
Leaps my fond fluttering heart no more 

To Mirth's enlivening strain ; 
For present pleasure soon is o'er, 

And all the past is vain." 



THE PAITHTUL DOG. 

MRS. SIGOURNET. 

See ! how he strives to rescue from the flood 
The drowning child, who, venturous in his i>*Jy, 
Plunged from the slippery footing. With what joy 
The brave deliverer feels those slender arms 
Convulsive twining round his- brawny neck^ 
And saves his master's boy I 
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A zeal like this 
Hath oft, amid St. Bernard's blinding snows, 
Tracked the faint traveller, or unsealed the jaws 
Of the voracious avalanche, plucking thence 
The hapless victim. 

If thou hast a dog 
Of such a noble race, let him not lack 
Aught of the kind requital that delights 
His honest nature. When be comes at eve, 
Laying his ample head upon thy knee. 
And looking at thee with a glistening eye. 
Repulse him not, but let him on the rug 
Sleep fast and warm, beside thy parlor fire. 
The lion-guard of all thou lovest is he, 
Yet bows his spirit at thy least command 
And crouches at thy feet. On his broad back 
He bears the youngest darling, and endures 
Long, with a wagging tail, the teasing sport 
Of each mischievous imp. Enough for him 
That they are thine. 

'Tis but an olden theme 
To sing the faithful dog. The storied page 
Full oft has told his tried fidelity, 
In legend quaint ; yet if in this our world 
True friendship is a scarce and chary plant. 
It might be well to stoop and sow its seed 
Even in the humble bosom of a brute. 
— Slight nutriment it needs, — the kindly tone, 
The sheltering roof, the fragments from the board. 
The frank caress, or treasured word of praise 
For deeds of loyalty. 

So mayest thou win 
A willing servant, and an earnest f ri^ndi 
Faithful to death. 
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THE BEIDE 

MRS. SIGOXJRNEY. 

I came, but she was gone. 

In her fair home, 
There lay her lute, just as she touched it last. 
At summer twilight, when the woodbine cups 
Filled with pure fragrance. On her favorite seat 
Lay the still open work-box, and that book 
Which last she read ; its pencilled margin marked 
By an ill -quoted passage — traced, perchance. 
With hand unconscious, while her lover spoke 
That dialect which brings forgetf ulness 
Of all beside. It was the cherished home 
Where, from her childhood, she had been the star 
Of hope and joy. 

I came — and she was gone, 
Yet I had seen her from the altar led, 
With silvery veil but slightly swept aside. 
The fresh young rosebud deepening in her cheek. 
And on her brow the sweet and solemn thought 
Of one who gives a priceless gift away. 
And there was silence 'mid the gathering throng : 
The strongest and the hard of heart did draw 
Their breath suppressed to see the mother's lips 
Turn ghastly pale, and the majestic sire 
Shrink as with sudden sorrow, when he gave 
His darling to an untried guardianship. 
And to a far off clime. 

Haply his thought 
Traversed the grass-grown prairies and the shore 
Of the cold lakes ; or those o'erhanging clifEs 
And pathless mountain-tops, that rose to bar 
Her long reared mansion from the anxious eye 
Of kindred and of fjiend. Even triflers felt 
How strong and beautiful is woman's love. 
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That, taking in its hand its thornless joys, 
The tenderest melodies of tuneful years. 
Yea, and its own life also — lays them all, 
Mjeek and unblenching, on a mortal's breast 
Reserving naught, save that unspoken hope 
Which hath its root in God. 

Mock not with mirth 
A scene like this, ye laughter-loving ones ; 
The licensed jester's lip, the dancer's heel — 
What do they here ? 

Joy, serious and sublime. 
Such as doth nerve the energies of prayer. 
Should swell the bosom when a maiden's hand. 
Filled with life's dewy flow'rets, girded on 
That harness, which the ministry of Death 
Alone unlooses, but whose fearful power v 
May stamp the sentence of Eternify, 



THE TEUE AEISTOOEAT. 

STEWART. 

Who are the nobles of the earth. 

The true aristocrats, 
Who need not bow their heads to lords. 

Nor doff to kings their hats ? 
Who are they but the men of toil, 

The mighty and the free. 
Whose hearts and hands subdue the earth. 

And compass all the sea ? 

Who are they but the men of toil 

Who cleave the forest down, 
And plant, amid the wilderness. 

The hamlet and the town. 
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Wbo fight the battles, bear the scars, 
And give the world its crown 

Of name, and fame, and history, 
And pomp of old renown ? 

These claim no gaud of heraldry. 

And scorn the knightly rod ; 
Their coats of arms are noble deeds, 

Their peerage is from God I 
They take not from ancestral graves 

The glory of their name, 
But win, as once their fathers won. 

The laurel wreath of fame. 



THE LOED OF BITTKAGO. 

JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 

" Tour horse is faint, my King, my lord ! your gallant horse is 

sick, — 
His limbs are torn, his breast is gored, on his eye the film is 

thick ; 
Mount, mount on mine, 0, mount apace, I pray thee, mount and 

fly! 
Or in my arms I'll lift your Grace, — their trampling hoofs are 

nigh ! 

** My King, my King ! you're wounded sore, — the blood runs 

from your feet ; 
But only lay a hand before, and 111 lift you to your seat ; 
Mount, Juan, for they gather fast ! — I hear their coming cry — 
Mount, mount, and ride for jeopardy, — I'll save you though I 

die! 

** Stand, ijoble steed ! this hour of need,— be gentle as a lamb ; 
I'll kiss the foam from off thy mouth, — thy muster dear I am,— ^i 
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Mount, Juan, mount ; whate'er betide, away the bridle fling, 
And plunge the rowels in his side. — My horse shall save my 
King ! 

** Nay, never speak ; my sires, Lord King, received their land 
* from yours. 

And joyfully their blood shall spring, so be it thine secures ; 
If I should fly, and thou, my King, be found among the dead. 
How could I stand 'mong gentlemen, such scorn on my gray 
head? 

*' Castile's proud dam>es siiall never point the finger of disdain, 
And say there's one that ran away when our good lords were 

slain ! 
I leave Diego in your care, — you'll fill his father's place ; 
Strike, strike the spur, and never spare, — God's blessing on 

your Grace ! " 

So spake the brave Montanez, Butrago's lord was he ; 
And turned him to the coming host in steadfastness and glee ; 
He fiung himself among them, as they came down the hill, — 
He died, God wot ! but not before his sword had drunk its fill. 



THANKS&IVnfG. 

CHARLES FOLLEN ADAMS 

Within a garret, cold and forlorn, 

A group is gathered. Thanksgiving iTtoru. 

Father and mother, with children, three ; 
One but a babe on its mother's knee. 

Haggard and pale is the father's face. 
Where lingering sickness has left its trace ; 

While the careworn look, on the mother's brow. 
Tells of the sorrow upon her now. 
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Hungry and faint, for want of food, 
With scanty clothing ; no coal nor wood ; 

A broken table ; a bare, pine floor — 
What have they to be thankful for t 

Thoughts like these to the parents come. 
While sitting here, in their cheerless home. 

The children nestled upon the bed — 

A fragment of carpet over them spread — 

Are blind to their parents' mute despair, 
And the little girl, with a pitying air, 

Says : " What do poor children do, I wonder. 
With no warm carpet to cuddle under ? 

No papa nor mamma to give 'em bread. 
An* tuck *em up when they go to bed." 

Teardrops start from the father's eyes ; 
Prayers from the mother's lips arise — 
***** 

Footsteps fall on the creaking floor ; 
A knock is heard on the chamber door. 

A bluff ** Good morning ! " their query brings. 
And, ** Sambo, you rascal, fetch up the things I 

While the 'Squire's darkey, with cheerful grin. 
Food and clothing brings quickly in. 

** Lord bless you, mum ! why, who'd a-knowed 
That folks lived up in this 'ere abode? 

'Taint fit fer a barn, 'n', ez I'm a sinner, 
I'll take you all to my house to dinner. 

I'll find you work, when you're strong, and well, 
And a better place than this 'ere, to dwell — '' 
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And the 'Squire paused, while a tear arose 
And dropped, unseen, on his ruby nose. 

As the baby boy, with a happy look 
A rosy apple from Sambo took, 

And the children gathered, with eager eyes, 
'Round the platter of doughnuts and pumpkin pies ; 

While the grateful mother could only say, 
" Truly this is Thanksgiving Day ! " 



THE OITT OF A THOUSAND TEMPTATIOlfS. 

SARDOU. 

There was in an American city two school-boy friends, who 
grew even closer in muturer life, and engaged in the same 
business. One day, my friend and partner spoke of extending 
our trade — a foreign branch was the means, and he came here 
to Paris. At first all went more than well. But, too soon, the 
books were reversed. He drew on me, and drew after I had 
had to caution him. He exhausted all legitimate excuses for 
his demands for money. And still I believed him. At last our 
business ruined, I had to say : Not only all your money, friend, 
has been sent to you, but all that I could call my own. His 
sister, had she married me, would have been fettered to a 
beggar. To my last letter, no response Some twenty fol- 
lowed, but not a line from him. Friends who passed through 
Paris called for news of him. His office occupied by other 
tenants ; his whereabouts unknown. My own anxiety was 
doubled by his sister's tears and her reproaches. Why had I 
let him go to the City of a Thousand Temptations ? Why had 
not I gone ? I embarked in a new enterprise — as agent for the 
prominent artistes. I could travel at their expense? So I came 
to Paris. Nor could I give all of my time to seeking traces of 
my friend. For his sister had no resources, since he had 
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squandered them. Too poor was I to wed her — too poor was 
she to live without my help. Under disguise, I made her ac- 
cept charity. I wrote : *' Some hopes of finding your brother. 
The branch he established is doing fairly well." And I 
remitted to her a percentage of the supposed business profits. 
But I have my reward ; the lady so benefited is now my wife ! 
Her brother, allured by the charm of forbidden fruit, had been 
enticed by the hideous passion of gambling, and into that vor- 
tex of vice, his possessions, his sister's future, my fortune, 
had been all engulfed. Worse, these fishes, who like to bait 
their hooks with gentles, converted him, an honorable man, 
into a drunken, disgraceful scamp — the leader of their gang, 
at least such a leader gis the police would seize in preference to 
the real master, who kept in the background. Though he had 
no taste for the wretched life of these convicts out-of-jail, he 
was their idol — and that made the secret captain jealous. By 
all means he tried to cast down the image that he had himself 
erected I But the gang worshipped the American. All the 
scoundrels of Paris remember to this day James Wharton ; 
out of all of them but one was capable of doing him evil. One 
night an unknown messenger placed this paper in the hands of 
the officers of justice, {shows paper from pocket-book) It be- 
trayed the means of entering the gambling den where my 
friend presided. That hour the place was entered. At the 
moment the door burst in, the bayonets of the gens d'armes at 
the windows, the summons to surrender, a pistol shot re- 
sounded, and as James Wharton fell dead at the murderer's 
feet, one of the gamblers cried : " Death to the traitor I " 

Most horrible ! He who slew my friend was he who sold 
his brethren. It was months before I found this out. It may 
be years before I find him out. Till then I pest not easy. 
Once a gambler always a gambler. I explore in all the conti- 
nental cities' haunts of vice — where the dice rattle and the 
money clinks. Some day I shall meet this man, this cunning 
rogue who set my friend up to I'eceive the blows, and who 
dethroned him cruelly. Thinking of him, I never see a gen- 
tleman, led astray by his youth and cynical advisers, but I try 
to warn them to avoid the gambler's fate. 
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THE aBANDMOTHEB. 

VICTOR HUGO. 

Mother of our own dear motlier, good old grandam, wake and 

smile ; 
Commonly your lips keep moving when you're sleeping all the 

while ; 
For between your prayer and slumber scarce the difference is 

known, 
But to-night you're like the image of Madonna cut in stone. 
With your lips without a motion, or a breath, a single one. 

Why more heavily than usual dost thou bend thy old gray 

brow? 
What is it we've done to grieve thee that thou'lt not caress us 

now? 
Grandam, see, the lamp is failing, and the fire bums fast 

away ; 
^Speak to us, or fire and lamp-light will not any longer stay. 
And thy two poor little children, we shall die as well as tbey. 

Ah I when thou shalt wake and find us near the lamp that's 

ceased to burn. 
Dead, and when thou speakest to us, deaf and silent in our , 

turn ; 
Then how great will be thy sorrow, then thou'lt cry for us In 

vain. 
Call upon thy saint and patron for a long, long time, and fain ; 
And a long, long time embrace us, ere we come to life again I 

Only feel how warm our hands are ; wake and place thy hands 
in ours ; 

Wake and sing us some old ballad of the wandering trouba- 
dours. 
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Tell us of those knights whom fairies used to help to love and 

fame ; 
Knights who brought, instead of posies, spoils and trophies to 

their dame. 
And whose war-cry in the battle was a lady's gentle name. 

Tell us what's the sacred token wicked shapes and spirits to 

scare I 
And of Lucifer, who was it saw him flying through the air ? 
What's the gem that's on the forehead of the King of Gnomes 

displayed ? 
Does Archbishop Turpinpsalter or Roland's enormous blade 
Daunt the great black King of Evil — say, which makes him 

most afraid ? 

Or thy large old Bible reach us, with its pictures bright and 

blue ; 
Heaven all gold, and saints a-kneeling, and the infant Jesus 

too. 
In the manger with the oxen ; and tlie kings, and soft and 

slow. 
O'er the middle of the pages, guide our fingers as we go, 
Reading some of that good Latin speaks to us from God, you 

know. 

Grandam, see, the light is failing — failing ; and upon the 

hearth. 
And around the blackened ingle, leaps the shadow in its mirth. 
Ha ! perhaps the spirits are coming I Yes, they'll soon be at 

the door ; 
Wake, oh, wake ! ani] if your praying, dearest grandam, pray 

no more ; 
Sure, you do not wish to fright us, you who cheered us aye 

before ? 

But thine arms are colder, colder 1 and thine eyes so closed are : 
'Twas but lately you did tell us of another world afar ; 
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And of heaven you were discoursing, and the grave where 

people lie — 
Told us life was short and fleeting, and of death — that all 

must die. 
What is death ? dear grandam, tell us what it is. — You don't 

reply ! 

Long time did those slender voices moan and murmur all 

alone ; 
Still the aged dame awaked not, though the golden morning 

shone. 
Soon was heard the solemn tolling of the solemn funeral bell ; 
Mournfully the air resounded ; and, as silent evening fell, 
One who passed that door half opened those two little ones 

espied, 
With the holy book before them, kneeling at the lone bedside. 



JEAN D'AEO. 

CLARE S. M*KINLEY. 

*Twas in the days of chivalry, when steel-clad warriors swore 

To bear their ladies* favors amidst the battle's roar, 

To right the wrongs of injured maids, the lance in rest to lay, 

And nobly fall in honor's cause or triumph in the fray. 

But not to-day a lance is couch'd, no waving plume is there. 

No war-horse sniffs the trumpet's breath, no banner woos the 

air ; 
No crowding chiefs the tilt-yard throng to quench the thirst of 

fame. 
Though chiefs are melt, intent to leave their names eternal 

shame ! 

A still and solemn silence reign'd, deep darkness veiled the 

skies, 
And Nature, shuddering, shook to see the impious sacrifice I 
Full in the centre of the lists a dreadful pile is reared, 
Awaiting one whose noble soul death's terrors never feared, 
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Gaul's young Minerva, who bad led ber countrymen to fame. 
And foremost in the battle rent that conquered country's chain • 
Who, when the sun of fame bad set that on its armies shone. 
Its broken ranks in order set, inspired and led them on ; 
The low-born maid that, clad in steel, restored a fallen king, 
Who taught tbe vanquished o'er their foes triumpbal songs to 

sing ; 
Whose banner in the battle's front the badge of conquest 

stream'd. 
And built again a tottering throne, a forfeit crown redeemed ! 
But when her glorious deeds were done. Fate sent a darker day. 
The blaze of brightness faded in murkiest clouds away ; 
And France stood looking idly on, nor dared to strike a blow. 
Her guardian angel's life to save, but gave it to the foe ! 
Ungrateful France her savior's fate beheld with careless smile. 
While Superstition, hiding bate and vengeance, fired the pile ! 

What holy horror of her crime is looked by yonder priest, 
Like that grim bird that hovers nigli, and scents the funeral 

feast ! 
Is>this the maiden's triumph, won in battle's dreadful scenes. 
Whose banner so triumphant flew before thy walls, Orleans ! 

Hark to the trumpet's solemn sound ! Low roll the muffled 

drums 
As slowly through the silent throng the sad procession comes ; 
Wrapp'd in the garments of the grave, the corslet laid aside. 
Still with Bellona's step she treads, through all ber woes des- 
cried. 
As beautiful her features now as when inspired she spoke 
Those oracles that slumbering France to life and action woke •. 
The majesty yet haunts her looks, that late so dreadful beam'd 
In war, when o'er her burnished arms the long rich tresses 

stream'd. 
She gazes on tbe ghastly pile, tho' pale as marble stone ; 
'Tis not with fear, for from her lips escapes no sigh nor groan ; 
But she, her country's savior, thus to render up ber breatb — 
That was a pang far worse than all the bitterness of death I 
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'Tis done ; tbe blazing pile is fir'd, tlie flames have wrapped her 

round ; 
The owlet shrieked, and circling flew with dull, foreboding 

sound ; 
Fate shuddered at the ghastly sight, and smil'd a ghastly smile ; 
And fame and honor spread their wings above the funeral pile. 
But, phoenix-like, her spirit rose from out the burning flame. 
More beautiful and bright by far tlian in her days of famfe. 
Peace to her spirit ! Let us give her memory to renown. 
Nor on her faults or failings dwell, but draw the curtain down. 



HOW A WIOKBD HEVT GOT HIMSELF INTO THE WILL. 

J. T. FIELDS. 

It was a wicked nephew bold 

Who uprose in the night, 
And ground upon a huge grindstone 

His penknife, sharp and bright. 

And while the sparks were flying wild 

The cellar floor upon, 
Quoth he unto himself, " I will 

Dispatch my Uncle John I ^ 

* His property is large, and, if 

He dies and leaves a will, 
His loving nephew (that's myself) 
Won*t get a dollar bill. 

" ril hie unto my uncle's bed. 

His chamber well I know, 
And there I'll find his pocketbook 

Sflfe under his pil-^<wc* 
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" With this bright steel I'll slay him first 

Because that is the way 
They do such things, I understand. 

In Boucicault's new play. " 

By this the anxious moon retired 

(For all the stars were in); 
it »»jijg yQjy (jftj-jj^^ '> ^he uephew cried, 

'' But I can find my kin. 

" Come forth, my trusty weapon, nowt*' 

(Or words to that effect) 
He shouted to his little blade, 

Whose power he did suspect. 

Then out he starts. His uncle's door 
Is thirteen doors from his ; 

He gains the latch, which upward fdes 
And straight inside he is I 

One pause upon the entry stair, 

And one upon the mat — 
How still the house at such an hour 

How mewless is the cat ! 

** O, nephew, nephew be not rash ; 

Turn back, and then * turn in ;' 
Your uncle still is sound asleep, 

And you devoid of sin. 

" The gallows tree was never buiK 
For handsome lads like you — 

Get to your bed ! (as kind Macbeth 
Wished his young man to do).' 



>f 



He will not be advised — he standft 
Beside the sleeping form — 

The hail begins to beat outside 
A tattoo for the storm ♦ 
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" 'Tis not too late — repent, repent. 
And all may yet be well." 



€t 



Repent yourself," the nephew sneers, 
And at it goes pell-mell. 



To right and left he carves his way,- 
At least thus did it seem ; 

And, after he had done the deed. 
Woke up from his bad dream. 

And swift to Uncle John he ran. 
When daylight climbed the hill. 

And told him all — and Uncle JoMli 
Put nephew in his will. 



WHO SHALL JUDGE MAN. 

Who shall judge man from his manners * 

Who shall know him by his dress ? 
Paupers may be fit for princes. 

Princes fit for something less, 
Crumpled shirt and dirty jacket 

May beclothe the golden ore 
Of the deepest thoughts and feeling — 

Satin vests can do no more 

There are streams of crystal nectar 

Ever flowing out of stone ; 
There are purple beds and golden. 

Hidden, crushed and overthrown. 
God, who counts by souls, not dresses 

Loves and prospers you and me. 
While lie values thrones the highest 

^ut as pebbles in th^ SQa, 
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Man upraised above liis fellows 

Oft forgets his fellows then ; 
Masters — rulers — 'ords, remember 

That your meanest hinds are men I 
Men of labor, men of feeling, 

Men of thought and men oi fame, 
Claiming equal rights to sunshine 

In a man's ennobling name. 



There are foam -embroidered oceans; 

There are little wood-clad rills ; 
There are feeble inch-high saplings. 

There are cedars on the hill. 
God, who counts by souls, not stations. 

Loves and prospers you and me ; 
For to him all vain distinctions 

Are as pebbles in the sea. 

Toiling hands alone are builders 

Of a nation's wealth and fame. 
Titled laziness is pensioned, 

Fed and fattened on the same. 
By the sweat of other's foreheads. 

Living only to rejoice. 
While the poor man's outraged freedom 

Vainly lifts his feeble voice. 

Truth and justice are eternal. 

Born with loveliness and light. 
Secret wrongs shall never prosper 

While there is a sunny right. 
God, whose world-wide voice is singing 

Boundless love to you and me, 
Links oppression with its-titles 

But as jHjbbles in the sea. 
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DIEGE OP LOVELY EOSABELLE. 

SCOTT. 

O listen, listen, ladies gay I 

No haughty feat of arms I tell. 
Soft is the note, and sad the lay. 

That mourns the lovely Rosabella. 

" Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew. 
And gentle ladye, deign to stay ! 

Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 
Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 

* Tbe blackening waye is edged with white. 

To inch and rock the sea-mews fly ; 
The fishes have heard the Water-Sprite, 
Whose screams for bode that wreck is nigh. 

" Last night the gifted Seer did view 
A wet shroud swathed round a ladye gay ; 

Then stay thee. Fair, in Ravensheuch : 
Why cross the gloomy firth to-day ? " 

" *Tis not because the ring they ride. 
And Lindesay at the ring rides well. 

But that my sire the wine will chide. 
If 'tis not fiU'd by Rosabelle."— 

O'er Roslin all tliat dreary night, 

A wonderous blaze was seen to gleam ; 

'Twas broader than the watch-fire's light, 
An.d redder than the bright moonbeam. 

It glared on Roslin's castled rock. 
It rudied all the copse- wood glen ; 

'Twas seen from Drv Jen's groves of oak. 
And seen from cavern'd Ilawthornden. 
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Seem'd all on fire that chapel proud. 
Where Roslin's chiefs uncoflBn*d lie, 

Each Baron, for a sable shroud, 
Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

Seem'd all on fire within, around. 

Deep sacristy and altars pale ; 
Shone everj pillar foliage-bound. 

And glimmer'd all the dead men's mail. 

Blazed battlement and pennet high. 
Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair — 

So still they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high St. Clair. 

There are twenty of Roslin's barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle ; 

Elach one the holy vault doth hold — 
But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle 1 

And each St. Clair was buried there, 

With candle, with book, and with knell, 

But the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds sung. 
The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 



0A8TLE OF DTOOLEHOE. 

JAMES THOMSON. 

In lowly dale fast by a river's side. 

With woody hill o*er hill encompassed round, 

A most- enchanting wizard did abide 

Than whom a fiend more fell is nowhere found. 

It was, I ween, a lovely spot of ground ; 

And there a season at ween June and May, 

Half prankt with spring, with summer, half imbrowned, 

A listless climate made, where sooth to say. 

No living wight could work, nor cared even for play. 
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Was noaglit around but images of rest ? 
Sleep-sootliing groves and quiet lawns between ; 
And flowery beds that slumbrous influence shed. 
From poppies breathed, and beds of pleasant green. 
Where never yet was creeping creature seen. 
Meantime, unnumbered glittering streamlets played. 
And hurl'd everywhere their waters sheen ; 
That as they bickered through the sunny glade. 
Though restless still themselves, a lulling murmur mad«. 

Joined to the prattle of the purling rills 
Were heard the lowing herds along the vale. 
And flocks loud bleating from the distant hills. 
And vacant shepherds piping in the dale ; 
And now and then, sweet Philomel would wail. 
Or stock doves plain amid the forest deep. 
That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale ; 
And still a coil thft grasshopper did keep ; 
Tet all these sounds yblent inclined all to sleep. 

' Full in the passage of the vale, above, 
A sable, silent, solemn forest stood. 
Where nought but shadowy forms were seen to nove. 
As idless fancied in her dreaming mood ; 
And up the hills on either side a wood 
Of blackening pines, aye waving to and fro, 
Sent forth a sleepy horror thro' the blood ; 
And where this valley winded out, below, 
The murmuring main was heard, and scarcely heard to flow 



DEOWNED. 

KBBN E. REXFORD. 



How the reeds and rushes quiver 
On the low banks of the river. 
And the leaning willows shiver 
In a strange and deep affright. 
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And the water moans and murmurs 
As it eddies round tlie lilies, 
Like a liuman soul in sorrow, 
Over something hid from sight. 



How the shadows liaunt the edges 
Of the river, where the sedges 
To the lilies whisper ever 

Of some strange and awful deed 1 
How the sunshine, timid, frightened, 
Dares not touch the spot it brightened 
Yesterday, among the shadows 

Of the lily and the reed. 

Whi\t is that that floats and shimmers 
Where the water gleams and glimmers. 
In and out among the rushes. 

Growing thick, and tall, and green ? 
Something yellow, long and shining ; 
Something wondrous fair and silken. 
Like a woman's golden tresses, 

With a broken flower between. 

What is that, so white and slender, , 
Hidden, almost, by the splendor 
Of a great white water lily, 

Floating on the river there ? 
'Tis a hand stretched up toward Heaven, 
As, when we would be forgiven, 
We reach* out our hands, imploring. 

In an agony of prayer. 

Tremble, reeds, and moan and shiver. 
At your feet, in the still river. 
Lies a woman, done forever 
With life's mockery and woe. 
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God alone can know the sorrow, 
All the bitterness and heartache, 
Ended in the moaning river 
Where the water lilies blow. 



OIJID$rO£ HALL. 

W. J. MICKLE. 



The dews of summer night did fall : 

The moon, sweet Regent of the sky, 
Silver'd the walls of Cumnor Hall, ! 

And many an oak that grew thereby. \ 

Now nought was heard beneath the skies ; 

The sounds of busy life were still. 
Save an unhappy lady's sighs 

That issued from that lonely pile. 

" Leicester ! " she cried, " is this thy love 

That thou so oft hast sworn to me. 
To leave me in this lonely grove. 

Immured in shameful privity ? 

** No more thou com*st with lover's speed 

Thy once-beloved bride to see ; 
But, be she alive, or be she dead, 

I fear, stern Earl, 's the same to thee. 

'* Not so the usage I received 

When happy in my father's hall ; 
No faithless husband then me grieved ; 

No chilling fears did me appal. 

** I rose up with the cheerful morn. 

No lark more blithe, no flower more gay i 
And like the bird that haunts the thorn. 

So merrily sun^ the live-Ion^ day. 
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** If that my beauty is but small. 
Among court ladies all despised ; 

Why didst tbou rend it from that ball 
Where, scornful Earl I it well was prized ? 

" But, Leicester (ox I muqh am wrong). 
Or 'tis not beauty lures thy vows ; 

Rather, ambition's gilded crown 
Makes thee forget thy humble spouse. 

" Then, Leicester, why, — again I plead. 
The injured surely may repine, — 

Why didst thou wed a country maid. 
When some fair princess might be thine ? 

*' Why didst thou praise my humble charms^ 
And O 1 tlien leave them to decay ? 

Why didst thou win me to thy arms, 
Then leave to mourn the live-long day t 

*' The village maidens of the plain 

Salute me lowly as they go : 
Envious they mark my silken train, 

Nor think a countess can have woe. 

** How far less blest am I than them ! 

Daily to pine and waste with care. 
Like the poor plant, that, from its stem 

Divided, feels the chilling air. 

" My spirits flag ; my hopes decay ; 

Still that dread death-bell smites my ear : 
And many a boding seems to say 

Countess, prepare ! thy end is. near 1 " 

Thus sore and sad the Lady grieved 
In Cumnor Hall so lone and drear ; 

And many a heartfelt sigh she heaved. 
And let fall many a bitter tea^r. 
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And ere the dawn of day appear'd. 

In Camnor Hall so lone and drear. 
Full many a piercing scream was heard. 

And many a cry of mortal fear. 

The death-bell thrice was heard to ring ; 

An aerial voice was heard to call ; 
And thrice the raven flapped its wing 

Around the towers of Cumnor Hall. 

The mastiff howl'd at village door ; 

The oaks were shattered on the green ; 
Woe was the hour I for never more 

That hapless countess e'er was seen. 

And in that manor now no more 

Is cheerful feast or sprightly ball ; 
For ever since that dreary hour 

Have spirits haunted Cumnor Hall. 

The village maids, with fearful glance, 

Avoid the ancient moss-grown wall. 
Nor ever lead the merry dance 

Among the groves of Cumnor Hall. 

Full many a traveller oft hath sigh'd. 

And pensive wept the countess' fall. 
As wandering onwards they've espied 

The haunted towers of Cumnor HalL 



THE DEOOPHTG ULY. 

JOHN GAY. 

'Twas when the seas were roaring 
With hollow blasts of wind ; 

A damsel lay deploring, 
All on a rock reclined, 
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Wide o'er the rolling billows. 

She cast a wistful look ; 
Her head was crowned with willows. 

That tpemble o'er the brook. 



Twelve months are gone and over, 

And nine long tedious days. 
Why didst thou, venturous lover? 

Why didst thou trust the seas? 
Cease, cease, thou cruel ocean. 

And let my lover rest. 
Ah I what's thy troubled motion 

To that within my breast ? 

The merchant robbed of pleasure, 

Sees tempests in despair ; 
But what's the loss of treasure 

To losing of my dear ? 
Should you some coast be laid on. 

Where gold and diamonds grow. 
You'd find a richer maiden. 

But none that loves you so. 

How can they say that Nature 

Has nothing made in vain ? 
Why, then, beneath the water 

Should hideous rocks remain ? 
No eyes the rocks discover 

That lurk beneath the deep. 
To wreck the wandering lover. 

And leave the maid to weep. 

All melancholy lying, 

Thus waited she for her dear ; 
Repaid each blast with sighing, 

]Each billow with a teay, 
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When o'er the white wave stooping. 

His floating corpse she spied ; 
Then like a lily drooping, 

She bowed her head and died. 



PETIT JEAN. 

At the battle of the Pyramids, July 2l8t, A. D. 1798. 

LILLIE E. BARR. 

Burning sands, and isles of palm, and the Mamelukes' fierce ar- 
ray, 

Under the solemn Pyramids, Napoleon saw that day ; 

*' Comrades," he cried, *' from those old heights. Fame watches 
the deeds you do. 

The eyes of forty centuries are fixed this day on you 1 



»» 



They answered him with ringing shouts, they were eager for 

the frav. 
Napoleon held their central square, in front was bold Desaix ; 
They gave one glance to the Pyramids, one glance to the rich 

Cairo, 
And then they poured a rain of fire upon their charging foe. 

Only a little drummer boy, from the column of Dufarge, 
Tottered to where the ** Forty -third" stood waiting for their 

" charge," 
Bleeding — but beating still his call — he said, with tear-dimmed 

eyes : 
" I'm hut a baby, Forty -third, so teach me how to die I " 

Then Regnier gnawed his long gray beard, and Joubert turned 

away. 
The lad had been the pet of all, they knew not what to say ; 
** IwUl not shame you, * Forty-third,' though lam hut a child I '* 
Then llegnier stooped and kissed his face, and shouted loud and 

wild ; 
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" Forward 1 Why are we waiting here ? Shall Mamelukes 

stop our way ? 
Come, little Jean, and beat the " charge/' and ours shall be the 

day; 
And we will show thee how to die, good boy ! good boy I Be 

brave ! 
It is not every * nijie yea/rt^ old * can fill a soldier's grave I " 

It was as though a spirit spoke, the men to battle flew ; 

Yet each in passing, cried aloud : *' Mon petit Jean, Adieu ! " 

" AdieUy brave Forty-third, Adieu / " Then proudly beat hig 

drum — 
" You've showed me how a soldier dies — and petit Jean tozll 

come ! *' 

They found him 'mid the slain next day, amid the brave wlio 
fell, 

Said Regnier, proudly, " My brave Jean, thou learned thy les- 
son well I " 

They hung the medal round his neck, and crossed his childish 
hands. 

And dug for him a little grave in Egypt's lonely sands. 

But, stiU, the corps his memory keep, and name with flashing 
eye. 

The hero whom the " Forty -third," in Egypt, taught to die. 



JANETTE'S mis. 

MILES O'REILLY. 

O loosen the snood that you wear, Janette, 

Let me tangle my hand in your hair, my pet — 

For the world to me had no daintier sigtt 

Than your own brown hair veiling your shoulders white. 

As I tangled a hand in your hair, my pet. 
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It was brown witli a golden gloss, Janette, 

It was finer than silk of tlie floss, my pet, 

'Twas a thing to be braided, and jewelled, and kissed, 

'Twas the loveliest thing in the world, my pet. 



My arm was the arm of a clown, Janette, 
It was sinewy, bristled and brown, my pet. 
But warmly and softly it loved to caress 
Tour beautiful plenty of hair, my pet. 

Your eyes had a swimming glory, Janette, 
Revealing the dear old story, my pet. 
They were gray, with that chastened tinge of the sky. 
When the trout leaps quickest to snap the fly — 
And they matched with your golden hair, my pet. 

Your lips— but I have no words, Janette, 
They were fresh as the twitter of birds, my pet. 
When the Spring is young and the roses are wet 
With dewdrops. in each red bosom set. 
And they suited your gold-brown hair, my pet. 

Oh, you tangled my life in your hair, Janette, 
'Twas a silken and golden snare, my pet ; 
But so gentle the bondage my soul did implore 
The right to continue your slave evermore. 
With my finger enmeshed in your hair, my pet. 

Thus ever I dream what you were, Janette, 

With your lips, and your eyes, and your hair, my pet ; 

In the darkness of desolate years I moan, 

And my tears fall bitterly over the stone 

That covers your golden hair, my pet. 
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MY MOTHEE'S OLD SHOE. 

MRS. G. LINNEUS BANKO. 

I remember tlie parting from motlier and home. 
In the time long ago, ere my fortune liad come ; 
My years were but few, and my pocket was light, 
WTiilst the world lay before me to use as I might. 
The parting was hopeful, yet anxious and sore, 
And my mother's old shoe followed me from the door. 
With a blessing so fervent, so tender, so true, 
I felt there was luck in the cast of that shoe. 



I think my steps faltered at first on the track, 

But I set my face forward and never looked back : 

I'd a purpose before me I could not resign. 

Though the tears wet my cheeks for that mother of mine. 

Whose earnest advice lingers yet on my mind, 

For it came like a psalm on the breath of the wind : 

" Love mercy, act justly, walk humbly, be true. 

And my blessing shall follow you with my old shoe.' 



»> 



I trudged forward stoutly, and rode when I could, 

For means would not let me do just as I would. 

I was bound to be frugal and husband my store. 

Since my journey would end at no open door ; 

And each city or town I went through or went past. 

Made me feel myself little — the wilderness vast ; 

And my boy's heart sank low when came London in view. 

Till I thought of the omen of mother's old shoe. 



Long I traversed the city, employment to gain, 
But, unknown and friendless, 'twas hard to obtain. 
With no recommendation from any " last place," 
Save that writ by God on an honest lad's face. 
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Yet this seemed no passport ; where'er I applied 
Men doubted the worth that had never been tried ; 
When — disheartened, despairing—hope sprang up anew 
With a cast of good luck from my mother's old shoe. 

At last one man trusted my face or my tone, 

Took me in, found me work, made my dwelling his own ; 

How I served is best told by the progress I made 

From that lowly first-step up the ladder of trade. 

But promotion is certain when duty is done. 

And I never swerved from the course once begun ; 

** Fiove mercy, act justly, walk humbly, be true," 

Being carved as a motto on mother's old shoe. 



Resolved to be rich in my manhood and age, 
From the first I was prudent, and saved from my wage ; 
Kept free from the pleasures that lure into crime, 
And husbanded surely the " small change" of time. 
Such books as bring knowledge I carefully read. 
And made myself wiser while sloth lay abed. 
Then I loved, not too wisely, as men seldom do, 
But I think I went wooing without the old shoe. 

All went smoothly until came the sordid rebuff 

To my heart's earnest suit — I was '* not rich enough I * 

Love, honesty, industry, scarce worth a thought, 

And my own thriving business, too, counted as naught. 

That reply set a seal on my bachelor life, 

And I turned unto commerce as unto a wife ; 

Coming back to my traffic with vigor anew, 

Tet regarding the precept on mother's old shoe. 

From that time all things prospered — I gave without stint, 
Yet gold poured upon me as if from the mint. 
I bought the old homestead I left in my youth. 
Where I learned to love virtue, and honor, and truth . 
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I gathered around rae my kith and my kin, 
Setting them in the way a like fortune to win ; 
And I strove to act humbly, still keeping in view 
The precept engraved on my mother's old shoe. 

That mother who would have been proud of her son, 

Had she lived to see the position he won ; 

The name upon 'change now as good as the best. 

And the good- will of men, put so oft to the test. 

I recall how she spoke of my progress with pride. 

When I went in my manhood to sit by her side, 

And pay to the last all the reverence due 

To the mother whose blessing so hallowed her shoe. 

My mother's old shoe ! All I am, or have been, 
I trace back to its source in that one parting scene. 
When I left the old homestead, untutored, untried. 
For a world full of pitfalls both open and wide. 
With little to steady my upward career, 
Save the blessing which lingered so long on my ear ; 
And, when men call me lucky, as thoughtless men do, 
I think of that blessing, and mother's old shoe. 



JAOE FSOST AND THE 0HBISTMA8 TBEES. 

S. J. BURKE. 

Away up at the North Pole, 

Lives Jack Frost ! 
Sir John Franklin went hunting for him. 

And that's the way he got lost ; 
For though old Jack goes travelling round. 

Calling on high and low. 
He never asks people to visit him 

In his palace of ice and snow. 



>» 
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But there he lives at his ease 

All the Summer long, 
Dining on ice-cream, 

And taking his ice- water — strong ! 
There, where ** the midnight sun 

Out-shines the Nothern stars. 
He holds his court, and smokes 

Icicles for cigars 1 



But when the Winter comes, 

The old fellow shakes himself. 
Orders out his sleigh, 

And takes his whip from the shelf ; 
And making all tight and fast, 

Like a householder wise and true. 
He comes down here to see 

What mischief he can do. 



Betaking himself to the woods. 

He pinches with fingers cold 
The chestnut and maple trees. 

And they flame in scarlet and gold ; 
The vines and the sumacs, too. 

Turn brilliant red with rage, 
And he showers on the ground 

The loveliest foliage I 



But when he comes to the pines. 

The hemlocks and cedars, too. 
He says, *' Let them keep their leaves 

'T would never, never do 
To spoil the children's fun 

By laying these branches low ; 
Santa Claus will be here looking 

For GhristmAfi trees, I know V 



*» 
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And SO, mj little folks, 

As tbe Christmas time draws near. 
Old Santa Claus goes with his hatchet . 

Out in the woods so drear, * 

And wherever he sees a tree 

With dark leaves overgrown. 
With a chuckle, a nod, and a wink. 

He marks it for his own. « 



LITTLE HOME BODY. 

GEORGE COOPER. 

Little Home-Body is mother's wee pet. 
Fairest and sweetest of Uoasekeepers jet. 
Up when the roses in golden light peep, 
Helping her mother to sew and to sweep. 
Tidy and prim in her apron and gown. 
Brightest of eyes, of the bonniest brown ; 
Tiniest fingers, and needle so fleet. 
Pattern of womanhood, down at my feet. 



Little Home-Body is grave and demure, 
Weeps when you speak of the wretched and poor. 
Though she can laugh in the merriest way 
While you are telling a tale that is gay. 
Lily that blooms in some lone, leafy nook ; 
Sly little hide-away, moss sided brook ; 
Fairies are fine, where the silver dews fall 
Home fairies — ^these are the best of them all I 
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TO A DAUGHTEE OP ITEW ENGLAND 

ON RECEIPT OP A PUMPKIN PIE ON THANKSGIVING DAY. 

Thanks, lady, thanks — thy hand well skilled 

To touch with fairy fingers 
The harpsichord with music filled, 

As o'er it beauty lingers — 

Didst thou descend where plate and platter 

In goodly order stand. 
And form for me this pretty batter. 

This gift from Yankee Land? 

Oh, were I blest with wit and taste 

Well seasoned aa thy pie, 
I would in numbers puff thy paste, 

Nor make a tart reply. 

Thou modest pumpkin I gentle hands 

Did pluck thee from the vine 
And made thee pride of eastern lands 

Whene'er their children dine. 

And though thou wert of modest birth, 

Nay, grovelled in the dirt^ 
Yet all New England knows thy worth 

And owns thy rich dessert / 

And Pilgrim daughters on this isle, 

Where squashes most abound, 
Will greet thy presence with a smile, 

When Thanksgiving rolls around. 

Then, lady, will my prayers ascend 

For richest gifts on thee ; 
And Heaven will bless the gentle friend 

Who shares her crust with me. 
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And though I fear mj own desert 

Will ne'er awarded be, 
My flattered fancy must revert 

To one sweet pt^jf from thee. 

And should I run the race of fame, 
ril feel, with joy elate, ' 

That no dishonor clouds his name 
Who's toon a lady*s plate ! 



THE OHILDBEN DT THE MOOK 

FROM THE SCANDINAVIAN. 

Harken, child, unto a story. 

For the moon is in the sky. 
And across her shield of silver 

See two tiny cloudlets fly. 

Watch them closely, mark them sharply. 
As across the light they pass : 

Seem they not to have the figures 
Of a little lad and lass ? 

See, my cfdld, across their shoulders 

Lies a little pole, and lo ! 
Yonder speck is just the bucket 

Swin^ng softly to and fro. 

It is said these little children. 
Many and many a summer night. 

To a little well, far northward. 
Wandered in the still moonlight. 

To the wayside well they trotted, 
t'illed their little buckets there : 

And the moon-man lookiug downward. 
Saw how beautiful they were. 
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Quoth the jnan : " How vexed and sulky 

Looks the little rosy boy ! 
But the little handsome maiden 

Trips behind him full of joy. 

** To the well behind the hedge-row 

Trot the little lad and maiden ; 
From the well behind the hedge-row 

Now the little pail is laden. 

" How they please me I how they tempt me I 

Shall I snatch them up to-night ? 
Snatch them, set them here forever, 

In the middle of my light ? 

" Children, ay, and children's children. 

Should behold my babes on high ; 
And my babes should smile forever, 

Calling others to the sky ! " 

Thus the philosophic moon-man 

Muttered many years ago ; 
Set the babes with pail and bucket 

To delight the folks below. 

Never is the bucket empty ; 

Never are the children old ; 
Ever when the moon is shining 

We the children may behold. 

Ever young and ever little. 

Ever sweet and ever fair 1 
When thou art a man, my darling, 

Still the children will be there. 

Ever joung and ever little. 

They will smile when thou art old ; 
When thy locks are thin and silver. 

Theirs will still be shining gold. 
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Thej will haant thee from tlieir heaven^ 
Softly beckoning down the gloom ; 

Smiling in eternal sweetness 
On thy cradle, on thy tomb I 



BABTS THDTGS. 

THALIA WILKINSON. 

Hide the little boots away — 
Boots wherein your darling's feet 

Pattered through the busy day, 
Making all your life complete : 

But the feet are still to-day — 

Hide the little boots away. 

Hide the little cap from sight — 
There are, now, no baby -eyes. 

Gladdened by its tassel bright, 
Laugliing out in gay surprise ; 

Dear, sweet eyes are closed for aye — 

Hide the little cap away. 

Hide the dainty coat from sight — 
For he'll scarcely need it now. 

With his dimpled arms so white 
And this silence o'er his brow — 

Little empty coat of gray, 

Put it with the cap away. 

Hide the precious form from sight, 
With these other useless things — 

Lay it 'neath the blossoms white. 
For he's won his cherub-wings ; 

And the feet shall never stray, 

That are so white and still to-day. 
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THE MOAT OF LITE. 

JOHN ANTROBUS. 

I liad a dream I 
In childhood's happy day ; 
The gilded crocus carpeted my way ; 
The blue-bell nestled low among the leaves, 
Tawney and purple vines and yellow sheaves. 
A sense of happiness my life did only seem. 

A murmuring dream ! 

I had a hope I 
When youth came flushing on, 
Glad with the tinted garments of the sun. 
Wild roses opening clasped in either hand. 
Whose petals noiseless dropped on jeweled sand, 
Long, perfumed vistas, through whose aisles I saw 
The ocean Life by many a bosky shore ; 
Where, blue and gold, arose on every slope 

The robes of hope ! 

I had a love ! 
The passion all divine. 
The glittering ruby of the sun-flushed wine. 
Nor froth, nor dregs, 4)ut crystals pure as gold 
Reflecting tenderly the thought untold — 
Bright, panting forms and rosy sandaled feet^ 
Swift flying where the yellow jasmines meet. 
Deep, violet eyes and sun-meshed hair that wove 

This tangle love I 

I had a thought I 
That widened like those rings, 
Evoked of placid pools by rushing wings : 
Or rain-drops falling, making countless spheres — 
One tear the portent of a thousand tears. 
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And there were vibrant, striving to be free. 
Spirits of nature, art and melody. 
A straggling sunbeam by a prism caught. 
Resolved that thought 1 



I had a friend. 
He was of stately mould. 
As things were fashioned in the age of gold ! 
He stood xo me as one divinely wrought ; 
He wore the decorations of my thought. 
Sunlight and starlig'iit, all the finer things 
Were brought to him as gifts are brought to kings ; 
The rarest attributes did here divinely blend 

To make a friend I 



I had broad lands ! 
Broad lands by labor won, 
The green declivities that woo the sun ; 
And gold whose glitter made the blinking eyes 
Of harvest friends grow dazed with sad surprise. 
Fat Plenty sat full-measured at my board ; 
None knew of stint when my red wine was poured. 
These things I had — they trembled in my hands — 

These yielding landa I 



I had some fame I 
That thing that men call fame. 
That flings a rainbow promise round a name ; 
The voiceful multitude, who ever cry : 
** Build up to-day ; to-morrow we destroy ! " 
They like the winds that urge the galleon's sails. 
Allure with lutes, then blast with stormy gales ; 
These horrid babblers wilful gods became 

And wrought us fame I 
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I had a tower I 
And tliis was all my own ; 
Reared not of rock nor iron-belted stone, 
But subtler built, with turrets, whence I saw 
The fruitful earth harmonious by law. 
Within this tower lay calm my treasure trove, 
Childhood and youth and hope and starry love. 
The moat of life, reflected hour by hour, 

This brain -wrought tower. 

happy dream ! 
It was but yesterday. 

That cradled childhood heard its roundelay : 
But yet awhile and youth with glowing hands. 
Picked gold and jewels from the glittering sands ; 
And manhood stepped with energy sublime, 
To pluck the hourglass from the grasp of Time, 
But now the sands fast falling shroud 'twould seem 
A fading dream I 

1 have no dream I 
*Tis dark reality ; 

The tower alone is all that's left to me, • 

From its bare turrets I behold the earth. 
Blasted with winter, scourged with drouth and dearth ; 
Its blackened seas are shored with tumuli, 
Its bannered kingdoms battle but to die : 
The vulture carnage o'er red fields doth scream, 
' • Behold your dream I " 

O silent grave ! 
In this I now behold. 
All that men toiled for in the ages old ; 
The pomp, the pride, the charlatan called fame, 
Lie hapless cast with misery and shame ; 
With kings and slaves and beggars in the dust, 
Too foul to contemplate, the brood of lust I 
The sport of gods ! frail men how will ye brave 

This common grave 1 
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Egyptian Seer I 
Whose prescient eye foresaw 
Tlie monstrous progeny of broken law ; 
The serpent-symbol through four thousand years. 
Trails its dull length still circling with the spheres ; 
The watery vast, the Moat of this gray world, 
Huge Typhon, still in loathesome embrace curled 
About humanity who cannot hear 
Even a note from any other sphere, — 

For Death reigns here 8 

But still my Tower 
Holds memory on its walls, 
'Midst monuments and shrouds, and faded palls. 
Finds yet her harps amid the wrecks around. 
Gives forth sad murmurings and broken sounds ; 
Sounds of glad childhood, youth and manhood gone 
With griefs whose drops might wear away a stone. 
Cease, sobbing harps, the songs that f orrow knows ; 
Beyond the starry gates there lies repose, 

Alone, there lies repose ! 



WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 

O spirit of the summertime I 
Bring back the roses to the dells : 

The swallow from her distant clime. 
The honey-bee fK)m drowsy cells. 

Bring back the friendship of the sun ; 

The gilded evenings calm and late. 
When merry children homeward run. 

And peeping stars bid lovers wait. 

Bring back the singing ; and the scent 
Of meadow lands at dewy prime ; 

O, bring again my heart's content^ 
Thou spirit of the summertime. 
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BABY AUOFS EAET. 

JOHN HAY FURNESS. " 

The drouth had been long — oh, very long — 
The whole long month of blithesome May ; 

The rain-clouds seemed to have wandered wrong. 
From the pinched, brown land so far away : 

Leaves fell ; and the blue-birds hushed their song, 
Aa field and forest grew dim and gray. 

Then, one night the clouds had gathered : the wind 
Game in from the east ; but it needed trust 

To believe that the soft rain lurked behind, 
To cool the fierce heat and to lay the dust : 

So soon we forget that God is kind ! 
So easily cease to hope and to trust ! 

But it rained at morning : oh, welcome fall 
Of the drops from heaven, that had such need ! 

Those drops that have fallen alike on all. 
Of the kindly thought and the cruel deed. 

Since the plant of life was so tiny and small 
When the Mighty Hand had just dropped the seed. 

Did we wonder, to see it come at last — 
This coveted blessing ? — wee Alice did not. 

As quick to the window all dimpled she passed. 
Springing up in glee from her little cot. 

And bearing a love so holy and vast 
In such limited space — dear baby tot I 

" Look, mamma 1 look, papa I — oh yes, it yanes I 
" I tought dere ood be some 'it tie showers I 

*'- Detoration Day — Dod takes such pains I 

** Don't 'u see Dod's waterin' de soldiers* f'owers ?" 

Oh, lips of the children ! — there's something remains. 
Yet, of Eden's prime, in this world of ours. 
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NEVEE SAT 'I OAH'T." 

MRS. M. A. KIDDER. 

" Friend, I can*t do it I " Oh, shame on you, laddie 1 
Shame on your tongue that's so swift to reply. 

Ready excuses may do for the shiftless ; 
Never for him who a third time would try. 

" No I I won't do it I " — ^that, even, sounds better ; 

Showing some nerve, and a will of your own ; 
Proving, ofttimes, in the hours of temptation. 

Breastwork and bulwark as solid as stone. 

" Yes : I will do it I I'm bound to go through it I " 
Look at the stripling who utters these words ; 

Proudly erect as he maps out his future ; 
Fearless, as on his true armor he girds. 

What cares the lad, with his heart full of courage. 
Strength in his step, and youth's fire in his eye, 

What careth he that the burdens be many ? 
What careth he that the mountains be high ? 

Only the laggard, who sits by the wayside, 
Watching the sickles that gleam in the sun ; 

Only the sluggard, who wastes the bright morning, 
Crieth, " I can't ! " should the goal ne^er be won. 

Often the boys will be petted and pampered ; 

Shielded too much from the rough, wholesome blast. 
Better, almost, for a youngstet" of spirit 

Into the billows of chance to be cast. 

Rich, then, or poor, lads, it matters not, surely, 
If you are ** trying " and doing your best. 

After the sowing, then cometh the harvest ; 
After the labor, then cometh the rest. 
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ON A SPEIG OP HEATE 

MRS. GRANT. 

Flower of the waste ! the lieath-fowl shuns 
For thee the brake and tangled wood — 

To thy protecting shade she runs, 
Thy tender buds supply her food ; 

Her young forsake her downy plumes. 

To rest upon thy opening blooms. 

Flower of the desert though thou art I 
The deer that range the mountain free, 

The graceful doe, the stately hart, 
Their food and shelter seek from thee. 

The bee thy earliest blossom greets, 
* And drains from thee her choicest sweets. 

Gem of the heath I whose modest gloom 
Sheds beauty o'er the lonely moor ; 

Though thou dispense no rich perfume, 
Nor yet with splendid tints allure, 

Both valor's crest and beauty's bower 

Oft hast thou decked — a favorite flower. 

Flower of the wild ! whose purple glow 
Adorns the dusky mountain §ide. 

Not the gay hues of Iris* bow, 
Nor garden's artful, varied pride. 

With all its wealth of sweets could cheer 

Like thee, the hardy mountaineer. 

Flower of his heart ! thy fragrance mild 
Of peace and freedom seemed to breathe ; 

To pluck thy blossoms in the wild. 
And deck his bonnet with the wreath 

Where dwelt of old his rustic sires. 

Is all hl3 simple wish requires. 
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Flower of his dear loved native land ! 

Alas I when distant far more dear ! 
When he from some cold foreign strand. 

Looks homeward through the blinding tear. 
How must his aching heart deplore. 
That home and thee he sees no more I 



THE TEUMPET. 

MBS. HEMAKS. 



The trampet's voice hath roused the land. 

Light up the beacon pyre ! 
A hundred hills have seen the brand 

And waved the sign of fire. 
A hundred banners to the breeze 

Their gorgeous folds have cast — 
And hark I was that the sound of seas ? 

— A king to war went pass. 

The cliief is arming in his hall, 

The peasant by his hearth ; 
The mourner hears the thrilling call. 

And rises from the earth. 
The mother on her first-born son 

Looks with a boding eye — 
They come no't back, though all be won. 

Whose young hearts leap so high. 

The bard hath ceased his song, and boun^ 

The falchion by his side, 
E'en for the marriage altar crowned. 

The lover quits his bride. 
And all this haste, and change, and fear. 

By earthly clarion spread 1 
How will it be when kingdoms hear 

The blast that wakes the dead t 
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ALONE AT EIGHTY. 

What did you say, dear — breakfast ? 

Somehow I've slept too late ; 
You are very kind, dear Effie — 

Go tell them not to wait, 
ril dress as quick as I ever can ; 

My old hands tremble sore, 
And Polly, who used to help, dear heart 1 

Lies t'other side o' door. 

Put up the old pipe, deary — 

1 couidii t smoke to-day, 
I'm sort o' dazed and frightened 

And don't know what to say. 
It's lonesome in the house here. 

And lonesome out o' door — 
I never knew what lonesome meant, 

In all my life before. 

The bees go humming the whole day long. 

And the first June rose has blown. 
And I am eighty, dear Lord, to-day — 

Too old to be left alone. 
O, heart of love, so still and cold 1 

O, precious lips so white — 
For the first sad hours in sixty years 

You were out of reach last night. 

You've cut the flower. You're very kind ; 

She rooted it last May, 
It was onl^ a slip, I pulled the rose 

And threw the stem away ; 
But she, sweet, thrifty soul bent down 

And planted it where she stood, 
** Dear, maybe the flowers are living," she said. 

Asleep in this bit of wood. 
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I can't rest, deary — I cannot rest ; 

JiCt the old man have his will, 
And wander from porch to garden post — 

The house is so dreadfully still ; 
Wander and long for a sight at the gate 

She has left ajar for me — 
We have got so used to each other, dear. 

So used to each other, you see. 



Sixty years, and so wise and good. 

She made me a better man 
From the moment I kissed her fair young faoe^ 

And our lover's life began. 
And seven fine boys she has given me, 

And out of the seven not one 
But the noblest father in the land 

Would be proud to call his son. 



O, well, dear Lord, I'll be patient, 

But I feel so broken up. 
At eighty years it's an awsome thing 

To drain such a bitter cup. 
I know there's Joseph and John and Hal, 

And four good men beside. 
But a hundred sons couldn't be to me 

Like the woman I made my bride. 



My ] it tie Polly so bright and fair, 

So winsome and good and sweet I 
She had roses twined in her sunny hair^ 

White shoes on her dainty feet. 
And I held her hand — was it yesterday ^ 

That we stood up to be wed I 
And — No, I remember : I'm eighty to-day. 

And my dear wife, Polly, is dei^, 



I f» 
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THEY DIDFT THINX, 

PHCEBE CARY. 

Once a trap was baited 

With a piece of cheese, 
It tickled so a little mouse 

It almost made him sneeze. 
An old rat said, " There's danger. 

Be careful where you go I " 
** Nonsense ! '* said the other, 

" I don't think you know 1 
So he walked in boldly ; 

Nobody in sight ; 
First he took a nibble. 

Then he took a bite ; 
Close the trap together 

Snapped, quick as wink. 
Catching mousy fast there, 

'Cause he didn't think. 



Once a little turkey, 

"Pond of her own way. 
Wouldn't ask the old ones 

Where to go or stay. 
She said, *' I'm not a baby ; 

Here I am, half grown ; 
Surely I am big enough 

To run around alone 1 " 
Off she went, but somebody. 

Hiding, saw her pass ; 
Soon like snow her feathers 

Covered all the grass ; 
So she made a supper 

For a sly young mink, 
'Cause she was so headstrong 

That she wouldn't thjmk, 
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Once there was a robin 

Lived outside the door. 
Who wanted to go inside 

And hop upon the floor. 
** No, no," said the mother, 

*' You must stay with me ; 
Little birds are safest 

Sitting in a tree ! " 
** I don't care," said robin. 

And gave his tail a fling 
" I don't think the old folks ; 

Know quite everything." 
Down he flew, and kitty seized him. 

Before he'd time to blink ; 
" Oh 1 " he cried, " I'm sorry. 

But 1 didn't think." 



AN ALSAOE LEGEND. 

L. S. COSTELLO. 

Knowest thou, Qretchen, how it happejis 

That the dear ones die ? 
God walks daily in His garden 

While the sun shines high. 

In that garden there are roses, 

Beautiful and bright, 
And He gazes round, delight 

With the lovely sight. 

If He marks one gayly blooming. 

Than the rest more fair, 
He will pause and gaze upon it, 

Full of tender care. 
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And the beauteous rose He gathers 

In His bosom lies ; 
But on earth are tears and sorrow. 

For a dear one dies. 



THE " SUMMEE LAND." 

BELL CLINTON. 

** Over the river," the •* Summer Land" lies 
Fadeless its blossoms, unclouded its skies, 
Towers shimmer not in the sun- ray's light. 
Stars never glow — for there falleth no night. 
O'er it God's glory transceudently flows, 
Bathing it ever in holy repose. 

Ah 1 we get gleams of that glorious land. 
When by the river's bank trembling we stand. 
Watching the waves that unceasingly flow 
Over the crossing whore loved ones must go. 
They see the beams of the heavenly light 
Gilding its glittering columns of white. 

They hear the songs and rustle of wings, 
We — but the echo their ecstasy brings — 
Why do we sorrow when happy they lie 
Ready for angels to bear them on high ? 
Such treasures we need their sunlight to throw 
Over our pathway while waiting below. 

Are there no flowers in the bright Summer Land ? 

Aye I tenderly kept by our Father's hand, 

Borne in His love from the chill light of Time, 

Transplanted, they bloom in a heavenly clime. 

— May we be welcomed at last to the band, 

Who, •* sinless," are roaming the blest Summer Land^ 
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WHY HE WOULDFT DIE. 

Listen, my boy, and you shall know 
A thing that happened a lon^f time ago. 
When I was a boy not as large as you, 
And the youngest of all the children, too. 
I laugh even now as I think it o'er. 
And the more I think I laugh the more. 
'Twas the chilly eve of an autumn day, 
We were all in the kitchen cheery and gay ; 
The fire burned bright on the old brick hearth; 
And its cheerful light gave zest to our mirth. 
My elder sister, addressing me, 
'* To-morrow*s ThauksgiYing, you know," said ftht > 
" We must kill the chickens to-night, you see- 
Now light the lantern and come with me ; 
I will wring their necks until they are dead. 
And have them all dressed ere we go to bed." 
So the huge old lantern, made of tin. 
Punched full of holes, and a candle within. 
Put in its appearance in a shorter time 
Than it takes to make this jingling rhyme. 
We started off, and the way I led. 
For a raid on the chickens under the shed. 
A pile of roots filled the open space. 
Thus making a splendid roosting place ; 
And a motley tribe of domestic fowls 
Sat perched there as grave and demure as owls. 
My sister, unused to sights of blood, 
And pale with excitement, trembling stood ; 
But summoning courage, she laid her plans. 
And seized the old rooster with both her hands. 
And with triumph written all over her face. 
Her victim bore to the open space. 
Then she wrung and wrung with might and main. 
And wrung and twisted, and wrung again, 
Till, sure that the spark of life had fled, 



»»r» 
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She threw him down on the ground for dead. 
But the rooster would n ot consent to die. 
And be made up into chicken pie, 
So he sprang away with a cackle ana bound, 
Almost as soon as he touched the ground, 
And hiding away" from the candle's light. 
Escaped the slaughter of that dark night. 
My sister, thus brought to a sudden stand, 
And looking at what she held in her hand. 
Soon saw why the rooster was not dead — 
She had wrung oft his tail instead of his head. 



LAironra of the pilgeim fathees. 

MRa nEMANS. 

The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 

And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tost. 

And the heavy night hung dark. 

The hills and waters o'er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes, 

They, the true-hearted, came ; 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 

And the trumpet that sings of fame. 

Not as the flying come, 

In silence and in fear ; 
They shook the depths of the forest gloom 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 
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Amidst the storm tliey sang. 

And the stars heard, and the sea ; 

And the sound uig aisles of the dim woods rang^ 
To the anthem of the free. 

The ocean eagle soared 

From his nest by the white waves' foam. 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared — 

This was their welcome home \ 

There were men with hoary hair 

Amidst that pilgrim band : — 
Why had they come to wither there, 

Away from their childhood's land? 

There was woman's fearless eye. 

Lit by her deep love's truth ; 
There was manhood's brow, serenely high. 

And the fiery heart of youth I 

What sought they thus afar ? 

Bright jewels of the mine ? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war ? — 

They sought a faith's pure shrine I 

Aye ! call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod, 

They have left unstained what there they found- 
Freedom to worship God ! 



OOUNTET LIFE. 

JOANNA BAILLIE. 

Even now methinks 
Each little cottage of my native vale 
Swells out its earthen sides, upheaves its roof, 
Like to a hillock moved by lab'ring mole, 
And with green trail weeds clamb'ring up its w^alls, 
Boses and every gay ajid fragrant plant. 
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Before my fancy stands a fairy bower, 
Aye ! and within it, too, do fairies dwell. 
Peep through its wreathed window, if indeed 
The flowers grow not too close, and there within 
Thou'lt see some half-a-dozen rosy brats 
Eating from wooden bowls there dainty milk : — 
Those are my mountain elves. See'st thou not, 
See'st thou not their very forms distinctly ? 

I'll gather round my board 
All that heaven sends to me of way-worn folks, 
And noble travellers, and neighboring friends. 
Both young and old. Within my ample hall 
The woruout man of arras shall tiptoe tread. 
Tossing his gray locks from his wrinkled brow 
With cheerful freedom as he boasts his feats 
Of days gone by. — Music we'll have ; and oft 
The bick'ring dance upon our oaken floors 
Shall, thundering loud, strike on the distant ear 
Of 'nighted travellers, who shall gladly bend 
Their doubtful footsteps towards the cheering din. 
Solemn, and grave, and thoughtful, and demure. 
yVe shall not be. Will this content ye, damsels ? 

Every season 
Shall have its suited pastime ; even winter 
In its deep noon, when mountains piled with snow. 
And choked valleys from our mansion bar 
All entrance, and ne'er guest and traveller 
Sounds at our gate ; the empty hall forsaking, 
In some warm chamber, by the crackling fire 
We'll hold our little, snug, domestic court. 
Plying our work with song and tale betwixt. 
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ONE or THE LITTLE ONES. 

'Twas a crowded street, and a cry of joy 
Came from a ragged, barefoot boy — 
A cry of eager and glad sarprise. 
And lie opened wide liis great black eyes. 
As be held before him a coin of gold 
He had found in a heap of rubbish old 
By the curb-stone there. 



The passers-by 
Paused at hearing that joyous cry. 
As if 'twere a heavenly chime that rung 
Or a note from some angel song had been sung 
There, in the midst of the hurry and din 
That raged the citj^'s heart within, 
And they wondered to hear that song of grace 
Sung in such strange, unusual place. 



As ofttimes into a dungeon deep 

Some ray of sunlight perchance will creep. 

So did that innocent, childish cry 

Breali on the musings of passers-by 

Bidding them all at once forget 

Stocks, quotations, iind Tare and tret. 

And the thousand cares with which are rife 

The daily rounds of a business life. 



'* How it sprarkles ! " the youngster cried 

As the golden piece he eagerly eyed. 

" Oh, see it shine I " and he laughed aloud. 

Little heeding the curious crowd 

That gathered round. ** Hurrah ! ** said he, 

** How glad my poor old mother'U be 1 
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I'll buy her a bran new Sunday hat, 
And a pair of shoes for Nell at that. 
And baby sister shall have a dress — 
There'll be enough for all, I guess • 
And then I'll " 



*' Here," said a surly voice, 
" That money's mine. You can take your choice 
Of giving it up or going to jail." 
The youngster trembled, and then turned pale, 
As he looked and saw before him stand 
A burly drayman with outstretched hand , 
Bough and uncouth was the fellow's face. 
And without a single line or trace 
Of the goodness that makes the world akin. 
** Come, be quick I or I'll take you in," 
Said he. 



" For shame I " said the listening crowd ; 
The ruffian seemed for a moment cowed. 
** The money is mine," he blustered out ; 
** I lost it yesterday hereabout. 
I don't want nothing but what's my own, 
And I'm goin' to have it." 

The lad alone 
Was silent. A tear stood in his eye. 
But he brushed it away, he would not cry. 
" Here, mister," he answered, " take it then ; 

If it's yours, it's yours ; if it hadn't been " 

A sob told all he would *have said. 

Of a hope so suddenly raised, now dead ; 

And then with a sigh, which volumes told. 

He dropped the glittering piece of gold 

Into the other's hand. Once more 

He sighed — and his dream of wealth was o'er. 

But no ! Humanity hath a heart 

Always ready to take the part 
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Of childish sorrow, wherever found. 

*' Let's make up a purse " — the word went round 

Through the kindly crowd, and a hat was passed 

And the coins came falling thick and fast. 

** Here, sonny, take this," said they. Behold I 

Full twice as much as the piece of gold 

He had given up was in the hand 

Of the urchin. He could not understand 

It all. The tears came thick and fast, 

And his grateful heart found voice at last. 

But, lo ! wnen he spoke, the crowd had gone — 
Left him, in gratitude, there alone. 
Who'll say there is not some sweet good- will 
And kindness left in this cold world still ? 



GOD BLESS OUE SCHOOL. 

About the room the Christmas greens 

In rich profusion hung. 
While sparkling in their gilded dress 

Those graceful vines among. 
Were iBtting mottoes wrought with care, 

Each with its wealth of good, 
And this of all that decked those walls. 

The children's favorite stood — 
** God bless our school." 

It glittered in the morning sun 

In characters of gold, ■ 
As beautiful at noontide hour, 

Like Truth that ne'er grows old ; 
SVhat though the storms were fierce without. 

With low-hung clouds of gloom, 
A halo crowned those sacred words. 

Its radiance filled the room — 
** Qod bless our sphopl," 
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Once to my side a fair young child 

Came with her eyes of blue, 
So full of light and innocence, 

Pure thoughts were there I knew. 
'* Teacher," said she, *' I wonder so 

If it can really be, 
That God, who lives high up above, 

Looks down from heaven to see. 
And bless our school. " 

Oh, what a fitting time to teach 

A sweet and holy truth, 
To leave its impress deep engraved 

Upon the mind of youth 1 
I took the little hand in mine. 

Gazed in that childish face, 
And told how He, whose watchful love 

Abides in every place. 

Could blSss our school ; 

And how not e'en a sparrow's fall. 

Not e'en a raven's cry. 
Though small they seem, could e'er escape 

The notice of His eye. 
The child-face glowed with happy smiles, 

" Ah ! now I know," said she, 
** If God loves even the little birds. 

He surely cares for me. 
And all our school." 

O ye ! unto whose tender care 

These little ones are given, 
Spurn not the thoughtful questionings. 

But turn their hearts to heaven ; 
And when ye twine about your rooms 

The rich festoons of green 
There place among those graceful vines 

These golden words to gleam — 
" God bless our school." 
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THE WHIELWIHD. 

MISS JULIET H. LEWIS. 

The whirlwind *' would take a walk one day," 
(And a very fast " walker is he,") 

So bustling about, 

He at length set out, 
With a step right blithe and free. 

'Twas plainly seen, as he rushed along, 
He was bent on frolic that day ; 

He whistled with glee, 

Or sung merrily. 
For his heart was glad and gay. 

His path lay straight through the dark green wood, 
And away o'er the mountain's broad brow ; 

His track you might trace. 

In every place ; 
For he left his mark, I trow. 



The aspen was first to hear his voice, 
And she shook through each branch at the sound. 
The timid young tree 
Trembled fearfully. 
As she sank upon the ground. 

The hickory heard his sister fall. 
And exclaimed wiih an ill-natured sneer, 
" She's nervous to-day, 
And doth fade away ; 
Such weakness can't flourish here." 
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As onward the whirlwind came, he heard 
The rude scoffer unfeelingly jest ; 
So wrenching about 
His old trunk, so stout, 
The strong one was laid to rest. 

The pine saw the hickory's shivered trunk. 
And bowed low as the wind whistled past ; 

But the courtesy 

Of the nodding tree 
Did save her from the blast. 



The oak, in defiance, tossed his head ; 
For a veteran right bold was he ; 

But a single stroke 

Felled the mighty oak ; 
Alas I for the proud old tree 1 

On ! onward still I and his mlgnty breath 
Sings an anthem of glad triumph now, 

And he laughs to see 

Each old forest tree. 
At his coming, meekly bow. 

The blooming rose heard the whirlwind's voice, 
And it filled her with weighty alarms ; 

But he loved the blush 

Of the .flowering bush, 
And bore her off in his arms. 

On ! onward still ! o'er the land he sweeps. 
With wreck, and ruin, and rush, and roar, 

Nor stops to look back 

On his dreary track, 
But speeds to the spoils before I 
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MISS JONES AND THE BITBGLAB. 

8. 8. WAGGONER. 

Most women on earth have a natural dread 
That a bold, wicked burglar is under their bed ; 
So the last thing they do, ere retiring at night. 
Is to take lamp or candle and see that alFs right. 

'Tis strange, though, a man never bothers his head 
To look for a woman stowed under his bed ; 
A woman's ne'er content to close eyes in sleep 
Until for a man she hath talten a peep. 

Now Miss Jones was a spinster of forty or more. 
Who made bonnets, dresses, and kept a small store ; 
She had goods for the ladies, and goods for the gents. 
And 'twas said had a fortune of dollars and cents. 

She lived all alone, and had often been told, 
That she'd surely be robbed of her silver and gold ; 
So she'd glance 'neath the bed after closing each night. 
To feel safely secure, and know all was right. 

One dark, stormy night, she closed up the store. 
And looked as she'd done ** setien} thousand times before.'* 
She was rewarded at last, for there, with his head 
Turned toward her, lay a man stretched under her bed. 

She did not as some place herself in bad plight 
By calling for neighbors or scr(n:ming with -fright, 
Or by taking the broom to punch at his head. 
But quietly undressed her, and got into bed. 

To take him at advantage was what she desired. 

So lay still as a cat, after she had retired ; 

She heard a sly movement soon under the bed — 

On all fours he came crawling she grabber for his head. 
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With a vise-grip she caught him, each ear she held fast, 
The burglar thought judgment was coming at last. 
Thump ! thump ! went his head down 'gainst the hard floor. 
He begged hard for mercy, as he ne'er begged before. 

*' I mistook this for my own room," the wretch loudly cries, 
** And got 'neath the bed to get clear of the flies." ^ 
*' Flies, forsooth, indeed, at night I " Miss Jones meekly said, 
And each time that she spoke, bump, bump, went his head. 

A sleepy policeman, who was just coming past, 
Forced the door for the neighbors, who came rushing in fast ; 
The burglar to the lock-up was escorted that night, , 
His head, eyes, and ears a most pitiful sight. 

The judge in the morn on him six months bestowed, 
And applauded Miss Jones for the courage she showed ; 
And as she still looks *neath her bed every night, 
Bad luck to the burglar caught in the same plight. 



LITTLE PHIL. 

MRS. HELEN RICH. 



** Make me a headboard, mister, smoothed and painted, you see; 
Our ma she died last winter, and sister, and Jack, and me 
Last Sunday could hardly find hor, so many new graves about. 
And Bud cried out, * We've lost her,' when Jack gave a little 

shout. 
We have worked and saved all winter — been hungry sometimes, 

I own — 
But we hid this much from father under the old door stone. 
He never goes there to see her ; he hated her ; scolded Jack, 
When he heard us talking about her and wishing she'd come 

back. 
But up in the garret we whisper, and have a good time to cry. 
Our beautiful mother who kissed us, and wasn't afraid to die. 
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Put on it that she was forty, in November she went away, 
I7iat sJiC wtis the best of mothers, and we haven't forget to pray ; 
And we mean to do us she taught us — be loving, and true, and 

square, 
To work and read, to love her, till we go to her up there. 
Let the board be white like mother *' (the small chin quivered 

here, 
And the lad coughed something under, and conquered a rebel 

tear). 
** Here is all we could keep from fattier, a dollar and thirty 

cents, 
The rest he has got for coal and flour, and partly to pay the 

rents." 
Blushing the white lie over, and dropping the honest eyes, 
** What is the price of headboards, with writing, and handsome 

size? 
'* Three dollars ! " a young roe wounded, just falls with a moan, 

and he. 
With a face like the ghost of his mother, sank down on his tat- 
tered knee. 
** Three dollars ! and we shall lose her, next winter the graves 

and the snow ! " 
But the boss had nis arms about him, and cuddled the head of 

tow 
Close up to the great heart's shelter, and womanly tears fell 

fast — 
" Dear boy, you shall never lose her, O cling to your sacred past I 
Come to-morrow, and bring your sister and Jack, and the board 

sliall be 

The best that the shop can furnish, then come here and live 

with me." 
******** 

When the orphans loaded their treasure on the rugged old cart 

next day. 
The surprise of a footboard varnish, with all that their love 

could say ; 

And *' Edith St. Jo?in, Our Mother / " baby Jack gave his little 
shout, 
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And Bud, like a mountain daisy, went dancing lier doll about. 
But Phil grew white and trembled, and close to the boss he 

crept. 
Kissing him like a woman, shivered, and laughed, and wept : 
** Do you think, ray benefactor, in heaven that she'll be glad?" 
" Not as glad as you are, Philip, but finish this job, my lad. " 



TAEOra TOLL. 

In the door of the mill stood Richard Lee ; 
White as an image of snow was he 
From his heavy boots to his beautiful lips, 
From the crown of his hat to his finger tips. 

Now, slowly jogging along the street, 
Drove Farmer Brown and his grist of wheat, 
And with him Bessie, as fresh as the spring, 
And ripe as the 'fruit the fall months bring. 

While the farmer drove about the town, 
Young Lee ground the wheat and bolted it down ; 
With many a glance at the maiden fair 
Who sat by the door in the oaken chair. 

At last he called her in shouting tones. 
And she stood by the whirling, rumbling stones. 
And watched the grain as it ebbed so still. 
Till the farmer came ; but the noise of the mill 

Drowned the sound of his feet, and over the hopper 
Two heads were bent ; and when Richard Lee 
Saw him standing there, he stammered, '* I see — 
** That is " — then ho paused and shufiied his feet ; 
** I think there arc weevils in vour wheat I " 
But the farmer smiled and said, " Well, Bess, 
Of the two evils always choose the less." 
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And the maiden looked down confused and meek. 

With a patch of flower on either cheek. 

Still the old man didn't take it ill. 

For he knew young Richard owned the mill. 

But he mused, as they slowly rode away, 
" Well, I've been to the mill now many a day — 
Say forty odd years — but bless my soul 1 
That chap beat all of them taking toll." 



AN EPISODE OF THE ¥AE. 

" Loved Papa, when will you come home again ? My own dear Papa I ** 

In his wind -shaken tent the soldier sits, 

Beside him flares an oil-lamp smokily, 

Whose dim light glooms and flickers on the sheet 

Of rustling paper, that, with eager eyes 

And heart, intent he reads. Now with a smile 

The flaxen-bearded, sunburnt face lights up — 

A smile that in the smiling breeds a pain 

Within his yearning heart ; the gentle hand 

That those sweet, loving words hath traced will he 

Ever again in his protecting clasp 

Enfold it ? Who can tell ? He can but kiss. 

With wild intensity, the page that hand 

Hath touched. Each line, each word read and re-read. 

At last there is no more. With swimming eyes 

He looks, and drinks her name into his soul. 

Yet see those lines with pencil widely ruled. 

Where largely sprawled big letters helplessly ; 

What do they say, those baby characters. 

So feebly huge ? 

** Loved Papa, 

When will you come home again ? 
My own dear Papa 1 " 
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As lie reads this the tent to him grows darker. 
His strong hand treTnbh)s, and tlio hot tears burn 
In iiis blue eyes, and blur the strag-gling words. 
What need to see? Tlie words are stamped upon 
His heart, and his whole soul doth feel them there. 
The wind on gusty wings sweeps by, and lo ! 
With its wild voice his child's sweet treble mingles 

" Loved Papa, 

When will you come home again ? 
My own dear Papa"! " 

And now his head is bowed into hfe hands, 

His brave heart for a moment seems to climb 

Into his throat and choke him. Hark ! what sound 

Thus sharply leaps among and slays the sad 

Wind voices of the autumn night with shrill 

And sudden blast ? The bugle call, *' To arms I " 

And startled sleepers, at its fierce appeal, 

Half dreaming clutch their swords, and grasping wake, 

How many soon to fall asleep again — in death ! 

And on that father's heart the pealing cry 

Strikes cold as ice, though soldiers there's none braver ; 

For, still above the bugle's thrilling breath. 

That pleading child -voice sweetly calls : 

*' Loved Papa, 

When will you come home again ? 

My^own dear Papa ! " 
« « * « 

Across a rough* hillside the light of dawn 

Doth coldly creep, with ruthless touch revealing 

All that by darkness had been hid ; and there, 

Among the stalwart forms that stiffening lie 

Upon the blood-soaked ground, where they lie thickest. 

There is one found, with flaxen hair and beard 

Dark dyed with gore, a bullet in his heart ! 

A crumpled paper in his hand was clutched ; 

'Gainst the cold lips the rigid hand did press 

Some childish writing by his life-blood stained. 
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What were the words ? One scarce can read them now 
'* Lovt'd Papa, 

When will you come home again ? 
My own dear Papa I '* 



f DOFT. PEOPOSE. 

Only don't propose to me ! I really like you so ; 
We suit each other charmingly, at ball or feast, you know. 
We can brighten for each other best the revQl's careless hoars 9 
We can gather from each other still the moment's passing' 

flowers ; 
We ever best can gladden life's river as it flows 
Through sunny beds and quiet — but I hope you won't propose. 

No voice suits mine so well as yours, in gay duet or song. 

No other arm can guide me safe, through the polka's whirliJOig' 

throng ; 
No other laugh re-echo's half so merrily to mine, 
No other hand so tastefully my bouquet's flowers can twine ; 
None save me half so cleverly from bores — my deadliest foes ; 
I cannot do without you — oh ! I hope you won't propose 1 

Why will you talk of sentiment? you never used to talk 
Of aught but fun or nonsense, in long quadrille or walk. 
Why will you sigh ? I really like your ringing laugh the best. 
Why frown at me for lingering with another joyous guest ? 
Why will you talk of hopes and fears ? why hint at friendship's 

close ? 
You never used to tease me so — oh ! I hope you won't propose 1 

For you know 1 would refuse you — I must love before I wed ; 
What should we do together when the summer sun had fled ? 
And then, we must be strangers — must pass each other by. 
With flushing cheek and distant bow, and cold, averted eye. 
Why doom our gay companionship to so dolorous a close? 
We like each other much too well — 1 hope you won't propose ! 
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Let US still be smiling when we part, and happy when we meet 1 
Let us together pluck the bloom of the flowers at our feet ; 
Let us leave the deeper things alone, and laugh, and sing, and 

dance ; 
And flirt a little now and then, to speed the hour, perchance. 
Oh I there's a deal of pleasure in sunny links like those ; 
Don't break the rosy ties just yet — dear Charley, don't propose ! 



DOT BABY OF MINE. 

CHARLES F. ADAMS. 

Mine cracious I Mine cracious ! shust look here und see 

A Deutcher so habby as habby can pe. 

Der beoples all dink dat no prains I haf got, 

Vas grasy mit drinking, or someding like dot ; 

Id vasn't pecause I trinks lager und vine. 

Id vas all on aggount of dot baby off mine. 

Dot schmall leedle vellow I dells you vas qveer ; 
Not mooch pigger round as a goot glass off beer, 
Mit a bare-footed hed, and nose but a schpeck, 
A mout dot goes most to der pack of his neck. 
And his leedle pink toes mid der rest all combine 
To gife sooch a charm to dot baby off mine. 

I dells you dot baby vas von off der poys, 

Und beats leedle Yawcob for making a noise ; 

He shust has pegun to shbeak goot English, too. 

Says " Mamma,*' and " Bapa," und somedimes " ah-goo I *' 

You don't find a baby den dimes oudt off nine 

Dot vas qvite so schmart as dot baby off mine. 

He grawls der vloor over, und drows dings aboudt, 
Und puts efryding he can find in his mout ; 
He dumbles der shtairs down, und falls vrom his chair, 
Und gifes mine Katrina von derrible schare 
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Mine hair stands like shqnills on a mat borcupine 
Van I dinks of dose pranks of dot baby off mine. 



Dere vas someding, you pet, I don't likes pooty veil ; 

To hear in der nigbdt dimes dot young Deutcher yell, 

Und dravel der ped-room midout many clo'es, 

VTiile der chills down der shpine off mine pack quickly go€^ 

Dose leedle shimmasdic dricks vasn't so fine 

Dot I cuts oop at nighdt mit dot baby off mine. 

Veil, dese leedle schafers vos goin* to pe men, 
Und all off dese droubles vill peen ofer den ; 
Dey vill vear a vhite shirt- vront inshted of a bib, 
Und voudn't got tucked oop at nighdt in deir crib. 
Veil I veil ! .ven Fm feeple und in life's decline. 
May mine oldt age pe cheered by dot baby off mine. 



THE LUOKY HOESESHOE. 

A farmer traveling with his load 
Picked up a horseshoe in the road, 
And nailed it fast to his barn door. 
That luck might down upon him pour ; 
That every blessing known in life 
Might crown his homestead and his wife. 
And never any kind of harm 
Descend upon his growing farm. 



But dire ill- fortune soon began 
To visit the astounded man. 
His hens declined to lay their eggs. 
His bacon tumbled from the pegs. 
And rats devoured the fallen legs. 
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His corn, that never failed before. 
Mildewed and rotted on tlie floor ; 
His ^rass refused to end in liaj ; 
His cattle died or went astray ; 
In short, all moved the crooked way. 

Next spring a great drought baked the sod. 

And roasted every pea in pod ; 

The beans declared they could not grow 

So long as nature acted so ; 

Redundant insects reared their brood 

To starve for lack of juicy food ; 

The staves from barrel sides went off 

As if they had the whooping-cough ; v 

And nothing of the useful kind 

To hold together felt inclined ; 

In short it was no use to try, 

While all the land was in a fry. 

One mom, demoralized with grief, 
The farmer clamored for relief, 
And tryed right hard to understand 
What witchcraft now possessed his land ; 
Why house and farm in misery grew 
Since he nailed up that ** lucky " shoe. 

While thus dismayed o'er matters wrong, 

An old man chanced to trudge along. 

To whom he told, with wormwood tears, \ 

How his affairs were in arrears. 

And what a desi)arate state of things 

A picked-up horseshoe sometimes brings. 

The stranger asked to see the shoe ; 
The farmer brought it into view ; 
But when the old man raised his head, 
He laughed outright, and quickly said : 
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" No wonder skies upon you frown — 
You've nailed the Lorseslioe upside down ! 
Just turn it round, and soon jou'll see 
How you and Fortune will agree." 

Tlie fanner turned tlie horseshoe round. 
And showers began to swell the ground ; 
The sunshine laughed among his grain. 
And heaps on heaps piled up the wain ; 
The loft his hay could barely hold, 
His cattle did as they were told ; 
His fruit trees needed sturdy props 
To hold the gathering apple crops ; 
His turnip and potato fields 
Astonished all men hj their yields ; 
Folks never saw such ears of corn 
As in his smiling hills were born ; 
His barn was full of bursting bins — 
His wife presented him with twins ; 
His neighbors marvelled more and more 
To see the increase in his store. 
And now the merry farmer sings, 
** There are two ways of doing things •, 
And when for good luck you would pray. 
Nail up the horseshoe the right way." 



THE DYING IIEWSBOY. 

MRS. EMILY THORNTON. 

In an attic bare and cheerless, Jim, the newsboy, dying lay. 
On a rough but clean straw pallet, at the fading of the day ; 
Scant the furniture about him, but bright flowers were in the 

room, 
Crimson phloxes, waxen lilies, roses laden with perfume. 
On a table by the bedside, open at a well-worn page. 
Where the mother had been reading, lay a Bible stained by ago. 
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Now he could not hear the verses ; he was flighty, and she wept 
With her arms around her youngest, who close to her side had 
crept. 



Blacking boots and selling papers, in all weathers day by day, 

Brought upon poor Jim consumption, which was eating life 
away. 

And this cry came with his anguish for each breath a struggle 
cost, 

*' 'Era's the morning Sun and * Braid — latest news of steamship 
lost. 

Papers, mister ? Morning papers ? " Then the cry fell to a 
moan. 

Which was changed a moment later to another frenzied tone : 

'' Black yer boots, sir ? Just a nickle I Shine 'em like an even- 
ing star. 

It grows late, Jack ! Night is coming. JSvening papers, here 
they are ! " 



Soon a mission teacher entered, and approached the humble 

bed ; 
Then poor Jim's mind cleared an instant, with his cool hand on 

his head. 
«' Teacher," cried he, ** I remember what you said the other day. 
Ma's been reading of the Saviour, and through Him I see my 

way. 



" He is with me 1 Jack, I charge you of our mother take good 

care 
When Jim's gone ! Hark I boots or papers, which will I be 

over there ? 
Black yer boots, sir ? Shine 'em right up ! Papers ! Read 

God's book instead, 
Better'n papers that to die on ! Jack " one gasp, and Jim 

was dead 1 
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Floating from that attic chamber came the teacher's voice !& 

prayer, 
And it soothed the bitter sorrow of the mourners kneeling tliere. 
He commended them to Heaven, while the tears rolled down hit 

face, 
Thanking God that Jim had listened to sweet words of peace 

and grace. 
Ever 'mid the want and squalor of the wretched and the poor. 
Kind hearts find a ready welcome, and an always open door. 
For the sick are in strange places, mourning hearts are every, 

where. 
And such need the voice of kindness, need sweet sympathy and 

prayer. 



V 



WHAT THE OLD MAN SAID. 

ALICE R0BBIN8. 

*' Well, yes, sir, yes, sir, thankee I 

So-so, for my time o* life : 
Tm pretty gray, and bent with pains 

That cut my nerves like a knife : 
The winters bear hard upon me ; 

The summers scorch me sore ; 
Tm sort o* weary of all the world : 

And I*m only turned threescore. 



" My old father is ninety. 

And as hearty as a buck : 
You won't find many men of his age 

So full of vigor and pluck. 
He felled the first tree cut in the place. 

And laid the first log down ; 
And living an honest, temperate life. 

He's the head man of the town. 
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" But you see, when I was twenty, or so, 

I wanted to ,go to the city ; 
And I got with a wild set over there. 

That were neither wise nor witty. 
And so I laid the foundation, sir. 

Of what you see to-day, — 
Old little a-past the prime of life, 

And a general wasting-away. 

" 'Tain't a natural fever, this, sir : » 

It's one no doctor can cure. 
I was made to bear strong burdens, 

Ox-like and slow, but sure ; 
And I only lived for my pleasures. 

Though I had been Christian bred. 
I lived for self, sir, and here's the end, — 

Crawling about half -dead. 

" Well, well I 'twon't do to think on't. 

I try to forget my pain, 
My poisoned blood, and my shattered nerves. 

My wreck of body and brain. 
Only, I saw you drinking, just now, — 

Drinking that devil's drain : 
There's where I liked to have stepped into hell, 

And gone by the fastest train. 

*' You don't like my blunt speech, mebby ; 

Well, 'tisn't the nicest cut ; 
Only, when a man's looked over the brink. 

He knows what he's talking about. 
And if, with his eyes wide open, 

He's walked straight into the flame. 
And nothing less than the mercy of God 

Has turned his glory to shame. 

" Then, when he says there's a drunkard's hell. 

You'd better believe it's true. 
I've fought with the devil hand to hand. 

And tested him through and through. 
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We know, who've bartered body and soul, 

What body and soul are worth ; 
And there's nothing like to a drunkard's woe 

In all God's beautiful earth. 

" Wife, children I Haven't I had them ? Yes ! 

No man has had sweeter than I : 
But children and wife are dead and dust — 

Why, what could they do but die ? 
Don't ask me to tell you of them, because 

It blots out God's mercy even ; 
And it don't seem sure, though I've left my cups. 

That my sin can be forgiven. 

" I tell you it's hard for a shattered hulk 

To drift into harbor safe : 
And I feel sometimes, with my threescore years 

Like a hopeless, homeless waif. 
But there's one thing certain : I've overcome ; 

And I'll fight while I draw a breath, 
When I see a fine young fellow like you 

Go down to the gates of death. 

" You'll laugh, perhaps, at an old man's zeal : 
, I laughed in a young man's glee ; 

^ But God forbid, if you reach threescore, 

You should be a wreck like me 1 " 



HOW WILLIE WAS SAVED. 

DAVID HIIiL 

You see that tree over yonder, with branches long an* wide. 
Underneath which, from the sunlight, the cattle seek to hide ; 
An' the railroad close beside it, with that long train o' cars 
Crawlin' along like a serpent over the iron bars ? 
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Well, a year ago last summer, one mornin' in July, 
I was liayin' in the medder, an' spreadin* the grass to dry ; 
Willie, our youngest, was playin' under that self -same tree, 
A-buildin' sticks into houses, as busy as busy could be. 

1 left him playin' as usual, an* labored to an' fro 
A-spreadin' the grass before me as fast as I could go ; 
But sudden I heard a whistle, such as an engine makes 
When there is somethin' the trouble, an' warns the use o' brakes. 

1 instantly thought o' Willie, an' looked along the track ; 
An' there with his hair a-streamin', an' hangin' down his back. 
An' his little arms a-swingin', an' shoutin' at every breath. 
He stood a-facin' the engine in the very jaws of death. 

Had that picture been on paper, 'twere well enough to see^ 
But seeing that picture in earnest with me didn't agree ; 
For when I looked upon it my eyes seemed all a blur. 
An' I felt like a man in the stocks who couldn't hardly stir. 

But while I stood there tremblin' an' paralyzed with fear, 
Thinkin' more thoughts in a second than I could write in a year, 
I saw the cab window open, an' a man, athletic an' tall. 
Shot out with somethin' the quickness of a well-sent cannon- 
ball. 

Over the boiler he clambered, an' round the smokin' stack, 
Until he reached the cow-catcher that runs close to the track ; 
But the moment that he grasped it he stood as firm as steel. 
With the courage of a martyr who dies upon the wheel. 

So, just as that dumed engine, greedy for prey as a shark. 
Went sweepin' after its victim like bullets after a mark. 
That engineer leaned forward, and reached his hand ahead ; 
But whiz went the engine by me, an' down went my heart like 
lead. 

I never wam't much at prayin' — never wam't much at a swear ; 
But if ever I felt like prayin' 'twas while I was standin* there. 
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'* God save Willie ! " I shouted ; " Save Willie ! " I shouted 

again. 
Then jamped the fence like a squirrel, an' hounded after tlie 

train. 

It came to a standstill at last, an' from it went up a cheer. 
An* quickly comin' to meet me, I saw the engineer ; 
In his arms he held up Willie, as chipper an* as gay 
As the moment that I left him under the tree at play. 

I was so overcome with joy, it was hard for me to speak ; 
I couldn't hardly thank him, my tongue it was so weak ; 
But after I'd stopped a little, I walked up straight and square. 
And hugged that feller closer than any grizzly hear. 

So after the scene was over I invited him to call 

At our cottage in the holler, an' see us each an' all. 

So he called on us one evenin' ; but, when he entered the door, 

I saw he was young and handsome, — what I hadn't seen before. 

An' Mary Jane, our daughter, noticed it quick as I, 
For she kinder played the 'possum, an' watched him on the sly ; 
An' I saw when she looked at him, an' he looked down at her. 
They were shootin' private glances of a deadly character. 

So at som'at in the evenin', when talk was gettin' slack, 
An' I'd asked a heap o' questions that wasn't answered back, 
I sorter rose up slowly, an' to Nancy slyly said, 
I guessed we wasn't wanted, an' had better go to bed. 

Well, it ended in a weddin*, as you might well suppose ; 
For one mornin' Jane came to me, as blushin' as a rose, 

I 

An' asked if I was " willin'that " — bat quick came to a pause ; 
So I, surmisin' the question, quickly answered that I 'was. 

So, instead of losin' Willie, we lost our Mary Jane ; 

But it better be through wedlock than under the wheels of a 

train : 
For he was a smart young feller, straight as an arrow, an' tall ; 
But Jane was fully his ekal, although her figure was small. 
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To-day T saw some swaddlin' clothes tliat Willie used to wear, 
All w^aslied an' ironed for sometliin', an' liangin' on a chair ; 
But when I asked about 'em, my wife looked up so queer, 
That I quickly changed the subject, an' didn't interfere. 

But I've told you how our Willie was saved from under the 

train, 
An* how in the end it cost us the loss o' Mary Jane ; 
An' now, to finish the story — at ween just you and I — 
If I'm not grandfather yet, I may be by an' by. ' 



THE OHILDEEN. 

PICKENS. 



When the lessons and tasks are all ended. 

And the school for the day is dismissed, 
And the little ones gather around me 

To bid me " good-night," and be kissed, 
O the little white arms that encircle 

My neck in a tender embrace ! 
O the smiles that are halos of heaven, 

Shedding sunshine and love on my face ! 

And when they are gone, I sit dreaming 

Of my childhood, too loving to last ; 
Of love that my heart will rememl)er 

When it wakes to the pulse of the past, 
Ere the world and its wickedness made me 

A partner of sorrow and sin — 
When the glory of God was about me, 

And the glory of gladness within. 

O my heart grows weak as a woman's. 
And the fountain of feeling will flow. 

When I think of the paths steep and stony. 
Where the feet of the dear ones must go ; 
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Of the mountains of sin hanging o'er tliem, 
J Of the tempests of fate blowing wild — 

there's nothing on earth half so holy 
As the innocent heart of a child. 

They are idols of hearts and of households, 

They are angels of God in disguise — 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses. 

His glory still beams in their eyes — 
Oh, those truants from earth and from heaven. 

They have made me more manly* and mild. 
And I know now how Jesus could liken 

The kingdom of God to a child. 

1 seek not a life for the dear ones 
All radiant, as others have done. 

But that life may have just enough shadow 
To temper the glare of the sun, 

I would pray God to guard them from evil. 
But my prayer would bound back to mygelf 

Ah I a seraph may pray for a sinner. 
But a sinner must pray for himself. 

The twig is so easily bended, 

I have banished the rule and the rod ; 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge. 

They have taught me the goodness of God. 
My heart is a dungeon of darkness, 

Where I shut them from breaking a rule ; 
My frown is sufficient correction, 

My love is the law of the school, 

I shall leave the old house in the autumn, 

To traverse its threshold no more ; 
Ah ! how shall I sigh for the dear ones 

That meet me each morn at the door, 
I shall miss the '* good-nights " and the kisses. 

And the gush of their innocent glee, 
The group on the green, and the flowers 

That are brought every mornings to m^. 
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I shall miss them at morn and at eve, 

Their song in the school and the street ,• 
I shall miss the low hum of their voices. 

And the tramp of their delicate feet. 
When the lessons and tasks are all ended; 

And Death says the school is dismissed, 
May the little ones gather around me. 

And bid me ''good- night" and be kissed. 



HOW IT HAPPENED. 

How did it happen ? you want to know ? 

Well, old boy, I can hardly tell. 
Oft we went o'er the frozen snow ; 

Merrily jingled each silvery bell. 
I was awkward and she was shy. 

Jove ! what a ride we had that night ! 
Trees and houses a-flying by, 

Her cheeks a-glow and her eyes a-light. 

What did I say ? I said 'twas cold ; 

Tucked the robes round her dainty feet. 
While her hair, in the starlight, shone like gold. 

And her laughter echoed so clear and sweet. 
And then we drove around the mill, 

Across the river, above the glen. 
Where the brooklet's voice was hushed and still. 

And I said — that it looked like frost again. 

And somehow I held her hands in mine — 

Only to keep them warm, you know — 
While brighter the starlight seemed to shine. 

And diamonds sparkled upon the snow ; 
And — well, old boy, so it happened then 

I won my love while the night grew old. 
What do you say ? Did it freeze again ? 

Maybe ; but we didn't feel the Qold, 
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THE DRESSED TTJEKET. 

One of the parish sent one mom — 

A farmer kind and able — 
A nice fat tarkey, raised on com. 

To grace the pastor's table. 

The farmer's lad went with the fowl. 
And thus addressed the pastor : 

** Blame me if I ain't tired ! Here is 
A gobbler from my master.'* 

The pastor said : " Thou should'st not thus 

Present the fowl to me ; 
Come ! take my chair, and for me ask. 

And I will act for thee." 

The preacher's chair received the boy. 

The fowl the pastor took — 
Went out with it and then came in 

With pleasant smile and look ; 

And to his young pro tern he said : 
^ Dear sir, my honored master 

Presents this turkey, and his best 
Respects to you, his pastor." 

" Good ! " said the boy ; ** your master is 

A gentleman and scholar ! 
My thanks to him, and for yourself y 

Here is a half a doUar I " 

The pastor felt around his mouth 

A most peculiar twitching ; 
And, to the gobbler holding fast. 

He *• bolted" for the kitchen. 



He gave the turkey to the cook. 

And came back in a minute. 
Then took the youngster's hand and left 

A h^lf a dollar in it. 
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BEOWlSrS laSTAEE. 

Not many years ago there was a man, 

His name Til now call ** Brown," 
Who owned a little scrubby farm, 

A few miles out of town. 
He used to have an old white horse, 

A harness and a gig. 
He also had a big white cow, 

Some chickens and a pig. 

His wife, she sometimes did flie chores 

When he was gone away. 
Would feed the pig, and milk the cow. 

And g[ive the horse some hay ; 
For Brown when he was *way from home. 

Most always had a spree. 
And when he did come home at night. 

Was drunk as he could be. 

It happened once when Brown was off 

Upon a jolly lark. 
His wife, she had to do the chores. 

Alone, and in the dark. 
She thought perhaps ere morn 'twould raiu , 

It was such cloudy weather. 
And so she put both horse and cow. 

Into the pen together. 

Now Brown, when he came home that night, 

Was rather drunk, of course ; 
A strange freak, too, came in his head — 

He'd harness up his horse, 
So down the road he staggered then. 

And cursed for want of light, 
But when he reached the barn he found 

His things were there all right. 
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Then, after fussing quite a spell. 

He got hitched up his rig. 
And picking up the whip and reins 

He jumped into the gig. 
*' Get up, you lazy, old white nag I 

Go on, you beast,*' he cried ; 
"Though dark the night, what do I care? 

I'm bound to have a ride I " 

But no ! the old beast would not go ; 

All the coaxing was in vain, 
Then Brown commenced to curse and swear 

And jerk upon the rein. 
His wife, she heard him from the house. 

And wondered what could be, 
So down she came in breathless haste. 

With lantern lit to see. 

" Why, Brown," she cried, " what does this mean? 

You're horrid drunk to-night." 
Then going closer up to him, 

She held aloft the light, 
but back she fell with sudden fear — 

The sight was strange, I vow ; 
For he had not hitched up his horse, 

But harnessed up his cow. 



BTIDD'S OHEISTMAS STOOKnTCJ. 

It was Christmas-time, as all the world knew ; 
It stormed without, and the cold wind blew, 
But within all was cheerful, snug, and bright, 
Witk g^lowing fires and many a light. 

Budd B. was sent quite early to bed. 

His stocking was hung up close to his head. 
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And lie said to himself, *' When all grows still 
I will find a big stocking for Santy to fill." 

Now, good, honest Hans, who worked at the house, 
Had gone to his bed as still as a mouse ; 
The room where he slept was one story higher 
Than Budd's little room, with gaslight and fire. 

Now, Hans loved " the poy," and petted him too. 
And often at night, when his task was all through, 
He would tell him strange stories of over tlie sea, 
While Budd listened gravely or laughed out in glee. 

This night Hans had promised to wake Budd at fou^ 5 
He would come softly down and open his dpor ; 
But suddenly Budd bounded out of his bed, 
And stole softly up to the room overhead. 

On his hands and his knees he crept softly in ; 

" I'll borrow Hans* stocking," he said, with a grin ; 

"Old Santy will fill it up to the top. 

And Hans — oh, such fun ! — will be mad as a hop."' 

He moved very slowly, and felt near the bed ; 
No stocking was there, but down on his head 
Came a deluge of water, well sprinkled with ice. 
While honest Hans held him as if in a vice. 

" Vat ish dat ? " he cried out ; " von robber 1 find, 
Ben I pound him, and shake him, so much as I mind." 
'* It's me," called out Budd ; " stop, Hans I oh, please do; 
I am only a boy ; I could not rob you." 

But Hans did not pause — his temper was hot — 
And he dragged the young robber at once from the spot. 
When he reached the light hall great was his surprise 
To find his young master with tears in his eyes. 
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" I wanted your stocking,'* muttered Budd B. ; 
" It is bigger than mine ; boo lioo I I can't see, 
And I'm all wet and cold,'* thus Budd cried aloud, 
Until guests and his parents ran up in a crowd. 

He was wrapped up with care and taken to bed. 
But, strangest of all, not a harsh word was said. 
He flattered himself as he fell fast asleep, 
That Hans and his friends the secret would keep. 

Next morning when Christmas songs filled all the air, 
Budd found, to his grief and boyish despair, 
I'hat his neck was so stiff he could not turn his head. 
And must spend the whole day alone in his bed. 

What was worse, his own stocking hung limp on a chair. 
And on it these words in writing most fair : 
*' To him who is greedy 1 leave Icms than all ; 
The world is so large and my reindeer so small. 

** My pack is elastic wJien children a/re kind, 
But it shuts with a snap and leaves nothing hehind 
When a hoy or a girl is selfish or mean, 
Good-by, little Budd, I am off loith my tea/m. 

(Signed) ** Santa Claus. " 



THE OLD PARS0F8 STOET. 

They say I am old an' forgitful, 

My style ez as slow ez a snail. 
My doctrines are all out o' Cushion, 

My mind is beginnin' to fail ; 
They want a more flowery preacher. 

More full o' furgiveness and love. 
To talk to 'era less about brimstone 

An' more o' the mansions above. 
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Fur fifty long years I've been preacliin', 

I've studied my old Bible well, 
I alwus Lev felt it my duty 

To show 'em the horrors o' hell. 
Perhaps I've been wrong in my notions, 

I've follered the Scriptures, I know, 
An* never hev knowin'ly broken 

The vows that I took long ago. 

I've seen many trials an' changes ; 

I've fit a good fight against wrong ; 
The gals hev grown up to be wimmin. 

The boys hev got manly an* strong. 
The honest old deacons hev vanished, 

Their pure lives hev come to a close ; 
They sleep in the silent old church-yard, 

Where soon I shall lie in repose. 

My flock hez been alwus complainin'. 

The church wuz not rightly arranged, 
They voted to hev a high steeple ; 

The gallery hed to be changed. 
They built up a fanciful vestry, 

They bought the best organ in town ; 
They chopped the old pews into kindlin's, 

An* tumbled the tall pulpit down. 

And now, to my pain an' my sorrer. 

They say ** the old parson must go." 
I know I am childish an' feeble. 

My steps are unstidy an' slow ; 
They want a more spirited speaker, 

A high-steppin' college train'd scholar ; 
To wake up the souls that are dead, 

An' dance round the platform an' holler. 

I'll try to believe that what happens 

Will alwus come out for the best. 
They tell me my labor is ended, 

'Ti9 ti^ke I wus taking a rest. 
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I've leetle o' comfort or riches, 
(I'm sartin my conscience is clear), 

An' when in the church -yard I'm sleepin*, 
Perhaps they may wish I was here. 



QSANDMOTHEB'S SEBHON. 

ELLEN A. JEWETT. 

The supper is over, the hearth is swept. 

And in the wood fire's glow 
The children cluster to hear a tale 

Of that time, so long ago, 

When grandmamma's hair was golden brown, 

And the warm blood came and went 
O'er the face that could scarce have been sweeter then 

Than now in its rich content. 

The face is wrinkled and careworn now. 

And the golden hair is gray ; 
But the light that shone in the young girl's eyes 

Never has gone away. 

And her needles catch the fire's light 

As in and out they go. 
With the clicking music that grandma loves. 

Shaping the stocking toe. 

And the waiting children love it too. 

For they know the stocking song 
Brings many a tale to grandma's mind. 

Which they shall hear ere long. 

But it brings no story of olden time 

To grandma's heart to-night ; 
Only a refrain quaint and short. 

Is sung by the i;xeedles bright. 
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" Life is a stocking," grandma says, 

" And yours is just begun ; 
Bat I am knitting the toe of mine. 

And my work is almost done. 

With merry hearts we begin to knit. 

And the ribbing is almost play ; 
Some are gray -colored and some are white, 

And some are ashen gray. 

But most are made of many a hne. 

With many a stitch set wrong, 
And many a row to be sadly ripped 

Ere the whole is fair and strong. 

There are long, plain faces, without a break, 

That in youth is hard to bear. 
And many a weary tear is dropped 

As we fashion the heel with care. 

Bat the saddest, happiest time is that 

We court, and yet would shun. 
When our Heavenly Father breaks the thread 

And says our work is done. 

The children come to say good-night, 

With tears in their bright young eyes, 
While in grandma's lap, Mrith broken thread. 

The finished stocking lies. 



(mOAQO. 

WHITTIBR. 



Men said at vespers : '* All is well ! " 
In one wild night the city fell ; 
Fell shrines of prayer and marts of gain 
SeforQ the fier^ hurrictuie. 
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On threescore spires had sunset shone, 
Where ghastly sunrise looked on none. 
Men clasped each other's hands, and said, 
" The City of the West is dead ! '* 

Brave hearts who fought, in slow retreat. 

The fiends of fire from street to street. 

Turned powerless to the blinding glare, 

The dumb defiance of despair. 

A sudden impulse thrilled each wire 

That signals round that sea of fire ; 

Swift words of cheer, warm heart-throbs came ; 

In tears of pity died the flame. 

From East, from West, from South and North, 

The messages of hope shot forth. 

And underneath the severing wave 

The world, full-handed, reached to save. 

Fair seemed the old, but fairer still 

The new, the dreary void shall fill 

U'ith dearer homes than those overthrown, 

For love shall lay each corner-stone. 

Rise, stricken city I From thee throw 
The ashen sackcloths of thy woe ; 
And build, as to Amphion's strain. 
To songs of cheer, thy walls again I 
How shriveled in thy hot distresi 
The primal sin of selfishness I 
How instant rose, to take thy part. 
The angel in the human heart t 

Ah I not in vain the flames that tossed 
Above thy dreadful holocaust ; 
The Clirist again has preached through thee 
The Gospel of humanity ! 
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Then lift once more thy towers on high, 
And fret with spires the western sky, 
To tell that God is yet with us, 
And love is still miraculous . 



" GOALS OF FIEE." 

The coffin was a plain one — no flowers on its top, no lining 
of rose- white satin for the pale brow, no smooth ribbons about 
the coarse shroud. The brown hair was laid decently back, 
but there was no crimped cap, with its neat tie beneath the 
chin. " I want to see my mother," sobbed a poor child, as the 
city undertaker screwed down the top. " You can't : get out 
of the way, boy ! Why don't somebody take the brat away ? " 
** Only let me see her one minute," cried the hapless orphan, 
clutching the side of the charity box. And as he gazed into 
that rough face tears streamed down the cheek on which no 
childish bloom ever lingered. Oh, it was pitiful to hear him 
cry, *' Only once ! let me see my mother only once ! " Brutally 
the hard-hearted monster struck the boy away, so that he 
reeled with the blow. For a moment the boy stood panting 
with grief and rage, his blue eyes expanded, his lips sprang 
apart ; a- fire glittered through his tears as he raised his pony 
arm, and with a most unchildlsh accent screamed, '' When I 
am a man I'll kill you for that 1 " A coffin and a heap of earth 
was between the mother and the poor forsaken child ; a monu- 
ment stronger than granite built in his boy-heart to the 

memory of a heartless deed. 

******** 

The court house was crowded to suftocation. " Does any 
one appear as this man's oounsel ?" asked the judge. There 
was silence when he finished, until, with lips tightly pressed 
together, a look of strange recognition blended with haughty 
reserve upon his handsome features, a young man, a stranger, 
stepped forward to plead for the erring and the friendless. 
The splendor of his genius entranced, <:onvinced. The man 
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who could not find a friend was acquitted. " May God "bless 
you, sir ! I cannot." '* I want no thanks," replied the stranger, 
with icy coldness. " I — I believe you are unknown to me." 
** Man, I will refresh your memory. Twenty years ago you 
struck a broken-hearted boy away from his poor mother's 
coffin ; I was that poor, miserable boy." " Have you rescued 
me, then, to take my life ? " " No I I have a sweeter revenge : I 
have saved the life of a man whose brutal deed has rankled in 
my breast for twenty years. Go, and remember the tears of a 
friendless child." 



THE OHANQED OSOSS. 
>« 

VJt was a time of sadness ; and my heart, 
Although it knew and loved the better part, 
Felt wearied with the conflict and the strife. 
And all the needful discipline of life. 

And while I thought on these as given to me — 
My trial tests of faith and love to be — 
It seemed as if I never could be sure 
That faithful to the end I should endure. 

And thus no longer trusting to His might. 
Who says ** we walk by faith, and not by sight,*- 
Doubting, and almost yielding to despair, 
The thought arose, My cross I cannot bear. 

Far heavier its weight must surely be 
Than those of others which I daily see ; 
Oh I if I might anothei burden choose, 
Methinks I should not fear my crown to lose. 

A solemn silence reigned on all around — 
E'en nature uttered not a sound ; 
The evening shadows seemed of peace to tell. 
And sleep upon my weared spirit fell. 
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A moment's pause, and then a heavenly light 
Beamed full upon my wondering, raptured sight ; 
Angels on silvery wings seemed everywhere. 
And angels' music filled the balmy air. 

The One more fair than all the rest to see — 
One to whom all the others bowed the knee — 
Came gently to me as I trembling lay, 
And *' Follow me," he said, ** I am the Way." 

Then speaking thus, he led me far above ; 
And there, beneath a canopy of love, 
Crosses of divers shape and size were seen, 
Larger and smaller than my own had been. 

And one there was most beauteous to behold — 
A little one, with jewels set in gold. 
"Ah I this," methought, " I can with comfort wear. 
For it will be an easy one to bear." 

And so the little cross I quickly took. 
But all at once my frame beneath it shook ; 
The sparkling jewels — fair were they to see. 
But far too heavy was their weight for me. 

" This may not be," I cried, and looked again 
To see if any here could ease my pain ; 
But one by one I passed them slowly by 
Till on a lovely one I cast my eye. 

Fair flowers around its sculptured form entwined. 
And grace and beauty seemed in it combined ; 
Wondering, I gazed, and still I wondered more 
To think so many should have passed it o*er. 

But, oh ! that form so beautiful to see. 
Soon made its hidden sorrows known to me. 
Thorns lay beneath those flowers and colors fair ; 
Sorrowing I said, " This cross I may not bear." 
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And so it was with each and all aroand — 
Not one to suit my need could there be found ; 
Weeping I laid each heavy burden down. 
As my guide gently said, " No cross, no crown." 

At length to him I raised my saddened heart ; 
He knew its sorrows, bade its doubts depart. 
** Be not afraid," he said, " but trust in me : 
My perfect love shall now be shown to thee." 

And then, with lightening eyes and willing feet. 
Again I turned, my earthly cross to meet ; 
With forward footsteps, turning not aside. 
For fear some hidden evil might betide. 

And there, in the prepared, appointed way — ■ 
Listening to hear, and ready to obey — 
A cross I quickly found of plainest form, 
With only words of love inscribed thereon. 

With thankfulness I raised it from the rest. 
And joyfully acknowledged it the best. 
The only one of all the many there 
That I could feel was good for roe to bear. 

And while I thus my chosen one confessed, 
I saw a heavenly brightness on it rest ; 
And as I bent, my burden to sustain, 
I recognized my own old cross again. 

But oh ! how different it seemed to be. 
Now I had learned its preciousness to see I 
No longer could I unbelieving say, 
" Perhaps another is a better way." 

Ah, no I henceforth my own desire shall be. 
That lie wlio knows me best should choose for me ; 
And so, whate'er his love sees good to send, 
I'll trust it's best, because he knows the end. 
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LITTLE NELLIE'S VISIT PEOM SANTA OLAUS. 

MRS. C. E. WILBUR. 

" Santa Claus is coming to-night, papa ; 
Please let me sit up and see him, mamma j 
Loaded with presents I'm sure he'll be. 
He'll have something nice for you and for me. 

" Mamma, do find something fresh and quite new, 
For dear old Santa Claus when he comes through, 
FU give it myself ; I'll keep wide awake ; 
I know he'll be glad my present to take. 

" Now, all go to bed as quick as you please, 
I'll wait for him," said the bright little tease ; 
** He surely will ring, no doubt about that, 
I'll bid him come in and then have a chat." 

Soon came a quick step on the piazza floor. 
Just then a loud ring was heard at the door ; 
The little miss rose with dignified air. 
Quick ushered him in and set him a chair. 

All covered o'er with little bells tinkling. 
Shaking and laughing, twisting and wrinkling, 
A funny old man, with little eyes blinking, 
Looking at Nellie, what was he thinking ? 

Not a word did he say — tired of waiting, 
Nellie arose, her little heart quaking. 
Held out her present, courage most failing, 
" Santa Claus, take this " — now she is smiling. 

His furry old hand, twisting and trembling, 
Took the sweet gift — " You dear little darling," 
Uttered quite softly, tenderly kissing 
The bright little face, ne'er a bit shrinking. 
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Lots of nice presents quickly bestowing, 
Thanking her kindly — he must be going, 
Shaking and laughing, his little bells jingling, 
Down the steps hastening off in a twinkling. 

Brave little lady I all are now saying, 
Santa Claus truly ? bright eyes are asking ; 
See her dear papa, secretly laughing 
At her true faith in Santa Claus' coming. 

Yes ! she believes it, ever so truly. 
Dear precious darling I Rob her not surely 
Of childhood's sweet faith, now in its glory, 
While she's relating her own simple story 

Christmas Morn. 



THE OWL-A BOrS OO^OSITION. 

Wen you come to see a owl cloce it has offle big eyes, and 
wen you come to feel it with your fingers, wich it bites, you 
find it is mosely f ethers, with only jus meat enuff to hole 'em 
to gether. 

Once they was a man thot he would like a owl for a pet, so 
he tole a bird man to send him the bes one in the shop, but 
wen it was brot, he lookt at it and squeezed it, and it diddent 
sute. So the man he rote to the bird man and said He keep 
the owl you sent, tho it aint like I wanted, but when it is wore 
out you must make me a other, with littler eyes, for I spose 
these eyes is number twelves, but I want number sixes, and 
then if I pay you the same price you can aford to put in more 
owl. 

Owls has got to have big eyes cos tha has to be out a good 
deal at nite a doin blsnis with rats and mice, wich keeps late 
ours. They is said to be very wise, but my sisters young man 
he says any boddy could be wise if they woud set up nites to 
take notice. 

That feller comes to our house jest like he used to, only 
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more, and wen I ast him wy he come so much he said he was a 
man of sience, like me, and was a studyin arnithogaly, wich 
was birds. I ast him wot birds he was a studyin, and he said 
anjils, and when he said that my sister she lookt out the win- 
der and said what a fine day it had turned out to be. But it 
was a rainin cats and dogs wen she said it. I never see such a 
goose in my life as that girl, but Uncle Ned, wich has been in 
ol parts of the worl, he says they is jes that way in Pattygony. 
In the picter alphabets the is sometimes a owl, and some 
times it is a ox, but if I made the picters Ide have it stan for a 
oggur to bore holes with. I tole that to ole gaffer Peters once 
wen he was to our house lookin at my new book, and he said 
you is right, Johnny, and here is this II stans for harp, but 
hoo cares for a harp, wy dont they make it stan for a horgan ? 
He is such a ole fool. 



OlJE DAY J^EAEER HOME. 

T. M. HANCOCK. 

I'm one day nearer my home to-night, 

Nearer than ever before ; 
One day nearer the fields of light, 

Away on the "other shore." 
I*m one day nearer to wearing my crown, 

Nearer than ever before ; 
Nearer to laying my burdens down. 

Safe on the ' ' evergreen shore. " 

I'm one day nearer the ** pearly gates," 

Which the angels left ajar ; 
In the golden city a harp awaits 

My coming from afar. 
I'm one day nearer my '* Father's house," 

Wliere the shining angels be ; 
I'm one day nearer the great white throne. 

And the beautiful crystal sea. 
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I'm one day nearer the shining host 

On the fadeless, golden shore ; 
They cross the mystic stream of death. 

And will come to us no more. 
Yet I listen— I wait for a " phantom barge j-^ 

To bear me to their side ; 
I watch for the '* boatman's '- noiseless oar 

To sweep the silvery tide. 

The ' * boatman " pale will come fofl me. 

And grasp my wasted hand ; 
Together we'll cross the unknown se»s 

This side of the golden strand. 
And when we reach the ** other shore," 

I shall meet the angel band. 
Who shall wait to deck my youthful brow 

With flowers of the " fadeless land." 



HOW TO CUBE A GOLD. 

MARK TWAIN. 

The first time that I began to sneeze, a friend told me to go 
and bathe my feet in hot water, and go to bed. I did so. Short- 
ly after, a friend told me to get up and take a cold shower bath. 
I did that also. Within the hour another friend told me it was 
policy to feed a cold and stiirve a fever. I had both ; so I 
thought it best to fill up for the cold, and let the fever starve a 
while ; in a case of this kind I'seldom do things by halves ; I 
ate pretty heartily. I conferred my custom upon a stranger 
who had just opened a restaurant on Cortlandt street, near the 
hotel, that morning, paying him so much for a full meal. He 
waited near me in respectful silence until I had finished feeding 
my cold, when he inquired whether people about New York 
were much afflicted with colds. I told him I thought they 
were. He then went out and took in his sign. I started up to- 
ward the office, and on the way encountered another bosom 
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friend, who told me that a quart of warm salt water would come 
as near curing a cold as anything in the world. I hardly 
thought I had room for it, but I tried it anyhow. The result 
was surprising. I believe I threw up my immortal soul. Now, 
as I give my experience only for the benefit of those of your 
friends who are troubled with this distemper, I feel that they 
will see the propriety of my cautioning them against following 
such portions of it as proved inefficient with me ; and acting 
upon this conviction I warn them against warm salt water. It 
may be a good enough remedy, but I think it is rather too se- 
vere. If I had another cold in the head, and there was no course 
left me — to take either an earthquake or a quart of warm salt 
water, I would take my chances on the earthquake. After this 
everybody in the hotel became interested ; and I took all sorts 
of remedies — hot lemonade, cold lemonade, pepper- tea, boneset, 
stewed Quaker, hoarhound syrup, onions and loaf sugar, lemons 
and brown sugar, vinegar and laudanum, five bottles fir balsam, 
eight bottles cherry pectoral, and ten bottles of Uncle Sam's 
remedy, but all without effect. One of the prescriptions given 
by an old lady was — well, it was dreadful. She mixed a decoc 
tion composed of molasses, catnip, peppermint, aquafortis, tur- 
pentine, kerosene, and various other drugs, and instructed me to 
take a wineglassf ul of it every fifteen minutes. I never took 
but one dose ; that was enough. I had to take to my bed, and 
remain there for two entire days. When I felt a little better, 
more things were recommended. I was desperate, and willing 
to take anything. Plain gin was recommended, and then gin 
and molasses, then gin and oni9ns. I took all three. I detected 
no particular result, however, except that I had acquired a 
breath like a turkey-buzzard, and had to change my boarding 
place. I had never refused a remedy yet, and it seemed poor 
policy to commence then ; therefore I determined to take a 
sheet-bath, though I had no idea what sort of an arrangement 
it was. It was administered at midnight, and the weather was 
very frosty. My back and breast were stripped ; and a sheet 
(there appeared to be a thousand yards of it) soaked in ice- water 
was wound around me until I resembled a fwab for a columbiad. 
It is a cruel experiment. When the chilly rag touches one's 
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warm flesL, it makes him start with a sudden violence, and gasp 
for breath, just as men do in the death agony. It froze the 
marrow in my bones, and stoppect the beating of my heart. I 
thought my time had come. Wiien I recovered from this, a 
friend ordered the application of a mustard plaster to my breast 
I believe that would have cured me effectually, if it had not 
been for young Clemens. When I went to bed, t put the mus- 
tard plaster where I could reach it when I should be ready for 
it. But young Clemens got hungry in the night and ate it up. 
I never saw any child have such an appetite. I am confident 
that he would have eaten me if I had been healthj;. 



1 



THE VILLAGE 8EWIN0 SOOIETT. 

** Mis* Jones is late agen to-day ; 

I'd be ashamed now ef 'twas me. 
Don't tell it, but I've he^rd folks say 

She only comes to git her tea." 

" Law me V she needn't want it here» 
The deacon's folks ain't much on eatin'; 

They haven't made a pie this year ! 
Of course, 'twont do to be repeatin' ; 

**But old Mis* Jenkins says it's true 
(You knovjr she lives just 'cross the way. 

And sees most everything they do). 

She says she saw 'em t'other day — 

• 
" Hush, here comes Hannah I How d'ye do? 

Why, what a pretty dress you've got I 

(Her old merino made up new ; 

I know it by that faded spot. ") 

" Just look ! there's Dr. Stebbins' wife "— 
** A bran-new dress and bunnit ! — well — 

They say she leads him 8uc7i a life I 
But, there, I promised not to tell. 
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" What's that, Mis' Brown ? ' All friends,' of course j-^ 

And you can see with your own eyes. 
That that gray mare's the better horse, 

Though gossipin' I do despise." 

'*Poor Mary Allen's lost her beau" — 

" It serves her right, conceited thing ! 
She's flirted awfully, I know. 

Say, have you heard she kept his ring ? " 

** Listen ! the clock is striking six. 

Thank goodness, then it's time for tea." 
'* Now ain't that too much ! Abby Mix 

Has folded up her work ! Just see 1 " 

'* Why can't she wait until she's told? 

Yes, thank you, deacon, here we conie." 
(*'I hope the biscuits won't be cold. 

No coffee ? Wish I was to hum 1 ") 

" Do tell. Mis' Ellis I Did you make 

This cheese ? the best I ever saw. 
Such jumbles, too, (no jelly cake); 

Tm quite ashamed to take one more." 

** Good-bye ; we've had a first-rate time. 

And first-rate tea, I must declare. 
Mis' Ellis things are always prime. 

(** Well, next week's meetin' won't be tJiere!*') 



"THE PENNY YE MEANT TO GPE." 

There's a funny tale of a stingy man. 

Who was none too good, but might have been worse. 
Who went to his church on a Sunday ni| ^ht. 
And carried along his well-filled purse. 
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When the sexton came with his begging- plate. 
The church was but dim with the candle's light. 

The stingy man fumbled all through his purse. 
And chose a coin bj touch and not sight. 

*' It's an odd thing now that guineas should be 
So like unto pennies in shape and size. 

" I'll give a penny/* the stingy man said ; 
'' The poor must not gifts of pennies despise.'' 

The penny fell down with a clatter and ring t 
And back in his seat leaned the stingy man. 

" The world is so full of the poor," he thought, 
** I can't help them all — I give what I can." 

Ha, ha ! how the sexton smiled, to be sure, 
To see tlie gold guinea fall in his plate I 

Ha, ha ! how the stingy man's heart was wrung. 
Perceiving his blunder, but just too late ! 

" No matter," he said : "in the Lord's account 
That guinea of gold is set down to me. 

They lend to him who give to the poor ; 
It will not so bad an investment be." 

** No, na, mon," the chuckling sexton cried out ; 
" The Lord is na cheated — he kens thee well. 
' He knew it was only by accident 

That out o' thy fingers the guinea fell 1 

" He keeps an account, no 5t>ubt, for the puir ; 

But in that account, he'll set down to thee 
Na mair o' that golden guinea, my mon, 

Than the one bare penny ye meant to gi'e I "" 

There's a comfort, too, in the little talc — 

A serious side as well as a joke ; 
A comfort for all the generous poor. 

In the comical words the sexton spoke ; 
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^ comfort to tliink that the good Lord knows 

How generoas we really desire to be ; 
And will give us credit in his account 

For all the pennies we long ** to gie." 



THE VALUE OP TIME. 

FREEMAN HUNT. 

A railroad train was rushing along at almost lightning speed. 
A curve was just ahead, beyond which was a station, at which 
the cars usually passed each other. The conductor was late, 
so late that the period during which the down train was to 
wait had nearly elapsed ; but he hoped yet to pass the curve 
safely. Suddenly a locomotive dashed into sight right ahead. 
Tn an instant there was a collision. A shriek, a shock, and 
fifty souls were in eternity I and all because an engineer had 
been behind time. 

A g^eat battle was going on. Column after column had 
been precipitated for eight mortal hours on the enemy posted 
along the ridge of a hill. The summer sun was sinking to the 
west ; reinforcements for the obstinate defenders were already 
in sight ; it was necessany to carry the position with one final 
•charge, or everything would be lost, A powerful corps had 
been summoned from across the country, and if it came up in 
season all would yet be well. The great conqueror, confident 
in its arrival, formed his reserve into an attacking column and 
ordered them to charge the enemy. The whole world knows 
the result. Grouchy failed to appear ; the imperial guard was 
beaten back ; Waterloo was lost. Napoleon died a prisoner at 
St. Helena, because one of his marshals was behind time. 

A leading firm in commercial circles had long struggled 
against bankruptcy. As it had enormous assets in California, 
it expected remittances by a certain day ; and, if the sums 
promised arrived, its credit, its honor, and its future prosperity 
would be preserved. But week after week elapsed without 
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bringing tlie gold. At last came the fatal day on wMcli the 
firm had bills maturing to enormous amounts. The steamer 
was telegraphed at daybreak ; but it was found, on inquiry, 
that she brought no funds, and the house failed. The nexi 
arrival brought nearly half a million to the insolvents, but it 
was too late ; they were ruined because their agent, in remit- 
ting, had been behind time. 

A condemned man was led out for execution. He had taken 
human life, but under circumstances of the greatest provoca- 
tion, and public sympathy was active in> his behalf. Thous- 
ands had signed a petition for a reprieve ; a favorable answer 
had been expected the night before ; and, though it had not 
come, even the sheriff felt confident that it would yet arrive in 
season. Thus the morning passed without the appearance of 
the messenger. The lact moment was up. The prisoner took 
his place on the drop, the cap was drawn over his eyes, the 
bolt was drawn, and a lifeless body swung revolving in the 
wind, yust at that moment a horseman came in ^ight, gallop- 
ing down hill, his steed covered with foam. He carried a 
packet in his right hand, which he waved rapidly to the crowd. 
He was the express rider with the reprieve. But he had come 
too late. A comparatively innocent man had died an ignomin- 
ous death, because a watch had been five minutes too slow, 
making its bearer arrive behind time. 

It is continuously so in life. The best laid plans, the most 
important affairs, the fortunes of individuals, the weal of na- 
tions, honor, happiness, life itself, are daily sacrificed because 
somebody is "behind time." There lire men who always fail 
in whatever they undertake, simply because they are " behind 
time." There are others who put off reformation year by year, 
till death seizes them, and they perish unrepentant, because 
forever " behind time." 

Five minutes in a crisis is worth years. It is but a little 
period, yet it has often saved a fortune or redeemed a people. 
If there is one virtue that should be cultivated more than 
another by him who would succeed in life, it is punctuality ; 
if there is one error that should be avoided, it is being behind 
time. 
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FOETITUDE MOEE THAN BEAVERT. 

MRS. HEMANS. 

If to plunge 
On the midwaves of combat, as tliej bear 
Chargers and spearmen onwards ; and to make 
A reckless bosom's front the bouyant mark 
On that wild current for ten thousand arrows ; 
If thus to dare were valor's noblest aim, 
Lightly might fame be won ! But there are things 
Which ask a spirit of more exalted pitch, 
And courage tempered with a holier fire 1 
Well may'st thou say that these are fearful times. 
Therefore be firm, be patient !— There is strength, 
And a fierce instinct, e'en in common souls. 
To bear up manhood with a stormy joy. 
When red swords meet in lightning. But our task 
Is more and nobler I We have to endure. 
And to keep watch, and to arouse a land. 
And to defend an altar I If we fall. 
So that our blood make but the millionth part 
Of Spain's great ransom, we may count it joy 
To die upon her bosom, and beneath 
The banner of her faith I Think but of this. 
And gird your hearts with silent fortitude, 
Suffering, yet hoping all things — Fare ye well I 



HUNTING A MOUSE. 

JOSnUA JENKINS. 

I was dozing comfortably in my easy-chair, and dreaming of 
the good times which I hope are coming, when there fell upon 
my ears a most startling scream. It was the voice of my Maria 
Ann in agony The voice came from the kitchen, and to the 
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kitchen I rushed. The idolized form of 1117 Maria was i)erched 
on a chair, and she was flourishing an iron spoon in all directions 
and shouting " shoo," in a general manner, at everything in the 
room. To my anxious inquiries as to what was the matter, she 
screamed, '* O Joshua I a mouse, shoo — wha — shoo — a great — ^ya 
shoo— horrid mouse, and — she — ew — it ran right out of the cup- 
board — shoo— go way — ^O Lord — Joshua — shoo—kiD it, oh, my 
— shoo. " 

All that fuss, you see, about one little harmless mouse. Some 
women are so afraid of mice. Maria is. I got the poker and 
set myself to poke that mouse, and my wife jumped down and 
ran off into another room. I found the mouse in a comer under 
the sink. The first time I hit it I didn't poke it any on account 
of getting the poker all tangled up in a lot of dishes in the sink ; 
and I did not hit it any more because the mouse would not stay 
still. It ran right toward me, and I naturally jumped, as any- 
body would ; but I am not afraid of mice, and when the horrid 
thing ran up inside the leg of my pantaloons, I yelJed to Maria 
because I was afraid it would gnaw a hole in my garment. 
There is something real disagreeable about having a mouse in- 
side the leg of one's pantaloons, especially if there is nothing 
between you and the mouse. Its toes are cold, and its nails are 
scratchy, and its fur tickles, and its tail feels crawly, and there 
is nothing pleasant about it, and you are all the time afraid it 
will try to gnaw out, and begin on you instead of on the cloth. 
That mouse was next to me. I could feel its every motion with 
startling and suggestive distinctness. For these reasons I yelled 
to Maria, and as the case seemed urgent to me I may have yelL 
ed with a certain degree of vigor ; bat I deny that I yelled fire, 
and if I catch the boy who thought that I did, I shall inflict 
punishment on his person. 

I did not lose my presence of mind for an instant I caught 
the mouse just as it was clambering over my Icnee, and by press- 
ing firmly on the outside of the cloth, I kept the animal a pris- 
oner on the inside. I kept jumping around with all my might 
to confuse it, so that it would not think about biting, and I 
yelled so that the mice would not hear its squeaks and come to 
its assistance. A man can't handle many mice at once to advan- 
tage. 
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Maria was white as a sheet when she came into the kitchen 
and asked what she should do — as though I could hold the 
mouse and plan a campaign at the same time. I told her to 
think of something, and she thought she would throw things at 
the intruder ; but as there was no earthly chance for her to hit 
the mouse, while every shot took effect on me, I told her to stop, 
after she had tried two flat-irons and the coal-scuttle. She 
paused for breath ; but I kept bobbing around. Somehow I felt 
no inclination to sit down anywhere. **0 Joshua," she cried, 
.**! wish you had not killed the cat." Now I submit that the 
wish was born of the weakness of woman's intellect. How on 
earth did she suppose a cat could get where that mouse was ? — 
rather have the mouse there alone, anyway, than to have a cat 
prowling around after it. I reminded Maria of the fact that she 
was a fool. Then she got the tea-kettle and wanted to scald the 
mouse. I objected to that process, except as a last resort. Then 
she got some cheese to coax the mouse 'down, but I did not dare 
to let go, for. fear it would run up. Matters were getting des- 
perate. I told her to think of something else, and I kept jump- 
ing. Just as I was ready to faint with exhaustion, I tripped 
over an iron, lost my hold, and the mouse fell to the floor, very 
dead. I had no idea a mouse could be squeezed to death so easy. 

That was not the end of the trouble, for before I had recov- 
ered my breath a fireman broke in one of the front windows, 
and a whole company followed him through, and they dragged 
hose around, and mussed things all over the house, and then 
the foreman wanted to thrash me because the house was not on 
fire, and I had hardly got him pacified before a policeman came 
in and arrested me. Some one had run down and told him I 
was drunk and was killing Maria. It was all Maria and I could 
do, by combining our eloquence, to prevent him from marching 
me off in disgrace, but we finally got matters quieted and the 
house clear. 

Now when mice run out of the cupboard I go outdoors, and 
let Maria ** shoo *' them back again. I can kill a mouse, but the 
fun don't pay for the trouble 
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HEE FIBST OFFEE. 

Hardly a ripple to stir the stream 

As the swans go sailing by ; 
The beautiful day has the peace of a dream 

Under the Summer sky : 
Sweet from the distance the new-mown hay 
Wafts while the moments glide away, 

Waiteth the maiden with look demure. 
And the glow of a blush on her cheek ; 

Of her heart's desire scarcely sure. 
What word shall the pure lips speak ? 

With eyes down dropped to the velvet grass, 

She sees in a vision her bright years pass. 

'Tis a lover's letter the father reads : 

Did you know of it eyes of blue ? 
Deep in your heart is there aught that pleads 

For the suitor who asks for you ? 
Are the times gone by when the dove can re^ 
With a folded wing in the parent nest ? 

O sweet is the waft of the new-mown hay. 

And low the lisp on the shore 
Of the waves that kiss though they can not stay. 

But must seek their own once more. 
And the father feels with a jealous pain, 
That the Prince is coming with all his train. ' 

Was it yesterday that her little feet 

Were flying over the fields ? 
Oh, yesterdays, they are fair and fleet. 

But they weave a spell that yields 
Soon or late to the potent sway 
Of the strong magician we name to-day, 
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And whether the word be aye or no 

That the maiden's heart shall send, 
She has found that Eden roses blow 

At the childish Eden's end ; 
And her mantling blushes are love's brevet, 
The sign of a day she will not forget. 



GOD PE07IDETH POE THE MOBEOW. 

BBOINALD HEBER. 

Lo, the lilies of the field. 
How their leaves instruction yield I 
Hark to nature's lesson given 
By the blessed birds of heaven ! 
Every bush and tufted tree 
Warbles sweet philosophy — 
Mortal, flee from doubt and sorrow, 
God provideth for the morrow 1 

Say, with richer crimson glows 
The kingly mantle than the rose ? 
Say, have kings more wholesome fare 
Than we poor citizens of air ? 
Bams nor hoarded grain have we, 
Tet we carol merrily — 
Mortal, flee from doubt and sorrow ; 
God provideth for the morrow I 

One there lives whose guardian eye 
Guides our humble destiny : 
One there lives, who, lord of all. 
Keeps our feathers lest they fall : 
Pass we blithely, then, the time. 
Fearless of the snare and lime. 
Free from doubt and faithless sorrow ; 
God provideth for the morrow 1 
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THE VOIOE OP THE GRASS. 

Here I oome creeping, creeping everywhere : 

By the dusty road-side. 

On the sonny hill-side. 

Close by the noisy brook. 

In every shady nook, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 

Here I come creeping, smiling everywhere. 
All round the open door. 
Where sit the aged poor, 
Here where the children play. 
In the bright and merry May, 

I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 

Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere 

In the noisy city street, 

My pleasant face you'll meet. 

Cheering the sick at heart. 

Toiling his busy part. 
Silently creeping, creeping everywhere. 

Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
You cannot see me coming. 
Nor hear my low sweet humming ; 
For in the starry night. 
And the glad morning light, 

I come quietly creeping everywhere ; 

Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
More welcome than the flowers. 
In summer's pleasant hours ; 
The gentle cow is glad 
And the merry bird not sad 

To see me creeping, creeping everywhere. 
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Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 

When you're numbered with the dead, 

In your still and narrow bed. 

In the happy Spring Til come 

And deck your silent home, 
Creeping, silently creeping everywhere. 

Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 

My humble song of praise 

Most gratefully I raise 

To Him at whose command 

I beautify the land. 
Creeping, silently creeping every where. 



' HELD ILOWERS. 

THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

Ye field flowers ! the gardens eclipse you 'tis true, 
Yet, wildings of Nature, I dote upon you, 

For ye waft me to summers of old, 
When the earth teem'd around me with fairy delight. 
And when daisies and buttercups gladden'd my sight. 
Like treasures of silver and gold. 

I love you for lulling me back into dreams 

Of the blue Highland mountains and echoing streams-* 

And of birchen glades breathing their balm, 
While the deer was seen glancing in sunshine remote, 
And the deep mellow crush of the wood pigeon's note. 

Made music that sweetened the calm. 

Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tune 

Then ye speak to my heart, little wildings of June : 

Of old ruinous castles ye tell, 
Where I thought it delightful your beauties to find. 
When the magic of Nature first breathed on my mind 

And your blossoms were part of her spell. 
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Even now what affections that violet awakes I 
What loved little islands, twice seen in their lakes. 

Can the wild water lily restore I 
What landscapes I read in the primrose's looks. 
And what pictures of pebbled and minnowj brooks. 

In the vetches that tangled the shore. 

Earth's cnltnreless buds, to my heart ye were dear. 
Ere the fever of passion, or ague of fear. 

Had scathed my existence's bloom ; 
Once I welcome you more, in life's passionless stage. 
With the visions of youth to revisit my age. 

And I wish you to grow on my tomb. 



>t 



" KnrDEEZEITNM/ 

TRANSLATED FROM HEINE BY R. B. CLEVELAND. 

My child, we two were children. 

Merry and full of play ; 
We crawled in the little hen-houses. 

And hid ourselves under the hay. 

We clucked around like the chickens, 
And the people out in the road, 

When they heard our cock-a-doodle I 
Thought a regular rooster crowed. 

The old chest in the woodshed 
We furnished and decked inside ; 

And dwelt in this elegant mansion. 
And were very dignified. 

The neighbors' old grimalkin 

Came over to visit us there ; 
And we bowed and scraped and palavere<i 

Enough to raise her hftir, 
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We inquired after her matXers 

With anxious and friendly air ; 
Since then, for many old pussies 

We have shown the self -same care. 

We often sat discreetly 

And lamented, in old-folk phrase. 
How everything so much better 

Had been in our good old days. 

How Faith and Truth and Friendship 

In all the world now were not : 
How much one must pay for coffee, 

How scarce the money had got I 

Gone are the plays of the children. 

With their mocking wisdom and truth. 

And the World and Days and Money, 
And Love and Faith and Truth. 



THE BTniiDING 01 THE SHIP. 

E. J. POPE. 

The workman's axe rings loud and long 
Upon the good ship's stately side. 

That soon in perfect form and strong 
Upon the salt sea- waves shall ride. . 

Work on, ye workmen ! and with care 
The goodly planks in order place ; 

Of knot, and sap, and splint beware. 
That could in time your work disgrace 

And ye shall launch upon the sea 
A noble ship — a stately home 

For gallant souls, whose pride shall be 
The ocean's pathless waste tp ro9,xa. 
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Not for ignoblp, selfish ends, 
But haman comfort to increase. 

And bearing all that truly tends 
To spread abroad the arts of pea£e. 

Oh, what a picture is the life 

Within a good ship's wooden walls. 

Of human cares, and of the strife 
That larger social states befalls ! 

How well we see the varying parts 
That different members have to play. 

With willing or unwilling hearts, 
In darksome night or cheerful day ? 

There one will governs — stern, supreme ; 

His lightest word a Spartan law, 
In which the boldest would not dream 

To find an error, seek a flaw. 

And there the lowliest has a post 
Important to the common weal : 

The weakest lad may proudly boasts • 
** The whole e'en my poor presence feel ! 



Yet are these labors, though unseen,^ 
In deed and truth the motive powr. 

Without whose force the ship, I ween. 
Could scarcely live another hour. 

Should they rebel and seek the deck, 
And cry — " We would all men should see 

The work we do ! " how soon a wreck 
The gallant vessel then would be I 

Yet are they not as foolish who. 

Rebelling 'gainst the Will supreme. 

Cry out upon the work- they do, 

And si^h for glory's phantom ^leam ^ 
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Ah, brother I in this world of ours, 

As in the ship that plows the main. 
Each has his work, and each one's powers. 

In truth put forth are ne'er in vain. 

We may be low, we may be poor. 

And think our toil of no account ; 
But it will tell on earth, he sure. 

And God will reckon its amount. 



HAT-MAKING. 

AUGUSTA MOORE. 



The mower is out with his scythe, 
And beautiful things are falling ; 

Waves and billows of shining grass 

Roll before him. Behold him pass ! 
1>a.iif4«n '»b<'. -rlover and wild rose bloom- 
Herds grass and timothy meet their doom . 
Buttercups golden, your time is come ; 

The sparrow, this morning so blithe. 
In terror and anguish is calling. 

The mower is out with his scythe. 
And beautiful things are falling ; 

They pour out life to the morning breeze. 

That wafts the fragrance o'er lands and seas. 
While mower to mower is calling. 

Sturdy and busy and blithe. 

All through the summer day. 
All through the moon -lit eve, 
While sparrow and field-mouse grieve, 
The cutting and tossing and stacking toil 
Qoes on ; and the odorous heaped-up spoil. 
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Under mid-summer's great white moon. 
Waits all night ; by the next high-noon 
Safe in the barn it is packed away. 
Treasures substantial of well dried hay. 

The mower is out with his scythe, 
And beautiful things are falling ; 
Joys and hopes and affections warm. 
Loves and lives that exhale like balm. 
Beauty and bloom, and in wild alarm. 
We, like the sparrow at mom so blythe. 
In terror and anguish are calling. 

But let the breath of the sweet, new hay 

Teach us a beautiful truth to-day. 

Mown down, withered, and flung and toet. 

No real treasure is ever lost ; 

But underneath the great full moon. 

Or in the summer's burning noon, 

Or in the darkened winter hours, 

Qrow npe and sweet our mown-down flowtrs. 
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